You  take  delight  not  in  a  city’s 
seven  or  seventy  wonders, 
but  in  the  answer  it  gives  to  a 
question  of  yours. 

Italo  Calvino 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

Introduction 


The  2005  U.S.  Census  Bureau  counted  232,581,397  Americans, 
82.6%  of  the  population,  living  in  the  nations  cities,  but  if  our 
moralists  and  intelligence  services  are  to  be  believed,  they  do 
so  at  no  small  risk  to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  the  security 
of  their  souls.  There  is  an  obvious  contradiction.  If  the  city  is  the 
sewer  of  vice  and  a  slough  of  despond,  why  do  so  many  people 
choose  to  live  there?  On  what  toxic  landfall  does  the  city  stand 
as  the  embodiment  of  its  ennobling  cognate,  civilization?  The 
questions  bear  asking  because  the  future  is  urban,  and  the  an¬ 
swers  are  what  the  new  millennium  is  likely  to  make  of  its  art  and 
religion  as  well  as  of  its  government  and  working  arrangement 
with  nature. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham 
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Demographic  experts  project  that  hy  2050,  that  is 
before  the  time  when  you  reach  the  ripe  old  age 
of  50,  about  75%  of  the  global  population  will  live  in 
cities.  And  just  to  be  clear  about  how  significant  that 
is,  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  cities  it  has  taken 
humans  over  9000  years  to  reach  a  50%  urbanized 
population.  So  while  the  seduction  of  the  city  has  been 
around  for  a  very  long  time,  mass  urbanization  is  a  rel¬ 
atively  new  phenomenon.  Cities  have  existed  for  some 
nine  thousand  years  or  so,  but  only  in  2008  did  more 
than  50%  of  the  global  population  live  in  one,  mark¬ 
ing  a  significant  turning  point  in  the  history  of  urban 
development.  Given  both  the  age  of  cities  and  the  span 
of  all  recorded  history,  we  would  not  be  wrong  in  iden¬ 
tifying  one  grand  theme  across  ALL  of  history:  humans 
learned  to  live  together  in  functioning  cities. 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  nation  to  have  a  majority 
of  its  population  living  in  cities.  This  occurred  only 
around  1850  and  was  caused  by  mass  industrialization 
which  brought  about  significant  changes  politically  and 
socially.  At  the  same  time,  just  prior  to  the  U.S.  Givil 
War,  the  vast  majority  (75-80%)  of  the  United  States’ 
population  still  lived  in  small  settlements  or  on  fam¬ 
ily  farms.  Today,  that  statistic  in  the  US  is  reversed; 
now  fewer  than  18%  of  the  American  population  live 
in  a  rural  situation.  The  United  States  did  not  reach 
its  urban/rural  tipping  point  until  around  1930,  just 
about  the  time  that  the  Great  Depression  and  two 
world  wars  irreparably  changed  the  face  of  the  country 
and  its  position  in  global  affairs.  Ghina,  on  the  other 
hand,  just  reached  the  same  mark  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Urbanization  itself  seems  to  be,  and  perhaps  always 
has  been,  a  feature  of  modernization.  As  more  regions 
of  the  globe  become  part  of  the  so-called  developed 
world,  they  too  will  have  more  city  dwellers  than  not. 
Each  year,  for  example,  six-hundred  thousand  new 
West  African  immigrants  pour  into  the  Nigerian  city 
of  Lagos.  Gurrent  cities  are  becoming  mega-cities  and 
new  cities  appear  every  year.  To  borrow  from  one  PBS 
expose  on  American  cities,  the  United  States  is  now  a 
“metropolitan  nation  on  an  urban  planet.”^  Gity  life. 
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for  good  or  ill,  is  the  human  future,  and  urban  issues 
will  certainly  remain  at  the  forefront  of  public  affairs 
during  your  lifetime.  It  is,  therefore,  in  your  interest  to 
understand  the  history  and  functions  of  this  uniquely 
human  institution. 

One  may  argue  that  humanity’s  greatest  creation,  the 
one  institution  that  now  sustains  a  global  population  of 
over  six  billion,  has  been  the  city.  While  rural  farming 
was,  and  is,  important  for  feeding  large  populations  and 
small  farmers  did  create  unique  and  stable  cultures,  cit¬ 
ies  are  the  engines  of  change.  From  the  star-charts  of  an¬ 
cient  Babylon  and  the  colored  glass  at  medieval  Murano 
to  the  computer-chips  of  modern-day  Palo  Alto,  cities 
have  driven  major  changes  in  both  the  way  we  think  and 
the  way  we  live. 

Since  ancient  times  people  have  discovered  that  even 
though  urban  life  presents  unique  challenges  and 
dangers,  it  also  offers  greater  opportunity  for  a  more 
dynamic  and  productive  life.  Hangzhou,  Moscow, 

Rome,  Tenochtitlan,  Kyoto,  Dallas,  and  Cape  Town 
all  share  certain  characteristics  that  allow  large,  high- 
density  populations  to  thrive  in  relative  peace  and  they 
provide  public  and  private  spaces  that  foster  social  and 
commercial  complexity.  On  the  contrary,  places  such  as 
Caracas,  Damascus,  or  Baltimore,  likewise  share  certain 
characteristics  that  can  lead  one  to  reach  the  opposite 
conclusion,  i.e.  that  the  city  creates  an  environment 
of  chaos,  violence,  and  misery  on  a  grand  scale.  What 
explains  the  divergent  outcomes?  Why  do  certain  cities 
flourish  while  others  are  weighted  down  with  crime 
and  poverty?  Why  do  some  cities  demand  our  attention 
as  historical  players  of  major  importance  while  others 
simply  exist  without  generating  much  interest  at  all? 
What,  for  example,  do  you  know  about  the  history  of 
Shenzhen?  Despite  being  Chinas  fifth  largest  city  with  a 
metropolitan  population  of  well  over  10  million,  nearly 
three  million  more  than  Hong  Kong,  few  Americans 
have  even  heard  of  it.  In  Medieval  England,  by  contrast, 
a  city’  (a  town  by  today’s  standards)  with  more  than  two 
thousand  souls  definitely  stood  out  as  a  major  settle- 
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ment,  an  urban  island  amidst  a  sea  of  sparsely  settled 
lands,  and  played  a  significant  role  in  the  kingdom. 
Wincester,  for  example,  the  site  of  the  royal  mint, 
housed  fewer  than  two  thousand  people.  Fewer  than 
ten  cities  of  that  size  even  existed  in  all  of  England 
at  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  London  itself 
contained  only  about  15,000  people.During  the  Middle 
Ages,  therefore,  cities  were  wondrous  oddities  amidst 
Europe’s  overwhelmingly  rural  population,  yet  they 
were  well  known  and  extremely  important  for  the 
movers  and  shakers  of  the  age.  All  of  educated  Europe, 
for  example,  knew  of  Oxford  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  it  attracted  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  despite 
never  achieving  a  population  of  over  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  So  historically,  absolute  size  is  not  always  a 
determinant  of  significance.  Despite  vast  separation  in 
time  and  space,  medieval  Oxford  and  modern  Shen¬ 
zhen  share  a  great  deal  more  than  you  may  think.  So 
what  makes  us  notice  one  and  not  the  other? 

No  matter  if  we  speak  of  China,  India,  Africa  or  Eu¬ 
rope,  certain  cities  have  attained  special  status  his¬ 
torically  because  they  contributed  essential  elements 
to  the  development  of  a  civilization.  Cities,  argues 
one  recent  commentator,  unleash  the  creative  urges 
of  humanity  and  are  forever  reimagining  man’s  situ¬ 
ation  and  certain  cities  have  played  greater  roles  in 
that  reimagining.^  They  were  and  are  fundamental  to 
understanding  civilization  itself  You  can’t  understand 
America,  for  example,  without  knowing  about  Boston 
or  New  York.  Likewise,  you  can’t  understand  ancient 
Greece  without  knowing  about  Athens.  Cities  provide 
both  the  space  and  the  opportunity  for  serious  techno¬ 
logical  and  cultural  advancements  that  make  a  ‘civi¬ 
lized’  life  possible.  They  are  and  have  always  been  the 
generators  of  civilization.  As  if  to  underscore  the  point 
religiously,  Hebrew  Scripture  (the  Old  Testament)  even 
locates  the  famed  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  first  humans 
precisely  in  the  region  where  cities  and  civilization  first 
made  their  appearance,  that  is,  between  the  waters  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers.  One  highly  regarded 
author  and  web  guru  (and  St.  Albans  alumnus),  Steven 
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Johnson,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  history  of 
Homo  sapiens  as  a  species  should  begin  and  end  with 
a  single  story  line:  we  learned  to  live  in  cities.^  Some 
nine  thousand  years  ago  men  reimagined  and  then 
collectively  designed  a  new  way  to  live  together.  They 
expanded  the  food  supply,  organized  governments, 
developed  long-distance  commerce,  and  in  so  doing 
articulated  and  shaped  enduring  and  beautiful  cultural 
traditions.  And  it  is  in  these  first  cities  that  humans 
came  to  perceive  a  sense  history  itself 

The  development,  evolution,  and  management  of  cities 
are  critical  elements  in  the  story  of  humanity.  While 
humans  as  a  species  have  been  around  for  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  our  collective  history,  strictly  speaking, 
does  not  extend  much  beyond  about  five  thousand 
years.  The  historical  era  begins  roughly  around  3500 
BC  due  to  the  fact  that  what  we  call  ‘historical  time’ 
only  starts  when  man  began  to  keep  written  records. 
And  writing  itself  first  appeared  in  the  cities  of  ancient 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  later  in  India  and  China. 
Writing  not  only  helped  organize  resources  of  larger 
populations,  it  allowed  for  the  more  efficient  transmis¬ 
sion  of  ideas  from  generation  to  generation.  Writing 
preserved  knowledge  and  ensured  that  it  could  be 
passed  along  to  those  who  followed.  In  short,  it  allowed 
men  and  women  to  learn  from  the  dead  and  allowed 
them  in  turn  to  instruct  the  not-yet-living.  Writing, 
in  essence,  fundamentally  transformed  man’s  sense  of 
time;  with  written  records  a  sense  of  past  and  future 
was  born. 

It  was  also  in  the  city  that  man  first  adopted  a  settled 
life,  stopped  following  the  herds  of  animals  from  which 
he  fed,  began  to  construct  much  larger  structures,  and 
began  managing  much  larger  communities  based  upon 
farming.  (It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  today  we 
associate  agriculture  with  rural  living,  the  first  ancient 
agricultural  communities  were  associated  with  cities.) 
History,  in  the  strictest  sense,  therefore,  begins  in  the 
city.  So  it  follows  that  the  study  of  history  in  the  Upper 
School  begins  with  an  investigation  into  the  nature  and 
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A  city  is  an  area  of 
dense  settlement 
of  people  who  are 
bound  more  by  cul¬ 
tural  ties  rather  than 
family  association. 

A  city  exerts  con¬ 
trol  over  its  own 
population  and  the 
surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside  that  feeds  it. 

A  city  imposes  or¬ 
der  and  control  over 
the  life  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants. 


origin  of  cities  and  some  of  the  first  civilizations  they 
created. 

Where,  then,  do  we  start?  What  themes  should  we 
follow  in  such  an  investigation?  What  commonali¬ 
ties  do  urban  environments  share?  Let’s  start  with  a 
basic  definition:  1)  a  city  is  an  area  of  dense  settlement 
of  people  who  are  bound  by  cultural  ties  rather  than 
family  association.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference, 
therefore,  between  tribes  or  clans  that  tend  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  by  blood  and  are  ruled  by  custom  and  a  city 
which  binds  diverse  people  by  law  and  shared  culture. 
2)  At  its  most  basic  level  a  city  exerts  control,  both 
internally  over  its  own  population  and  externally  over 
the  surrounding  countryside  that  feeds  it.  The  city  ef¬ 
fectively  dominates  the  countryside.  3)  Because  living 
in  densely  settled  space  demands  a  greater  degree  of 
both  organization  and  restriction  on  personal  free¬ 
dom,  the  city,  first  and  foremost,  imposes  order  and 
control  over  the  life  of  its  inhabitants. 

Cities  order  talent  and  manpower  and  control  nature 
and  human  interactions.  The  original  city  builders 
from  Mesopotamia,  Africa,  and  China  strictly  regulat¬ 
ed  the  activities  of  urban  immigrants,  while  the  cities 
they  constructed  also  imposed  radically  new  orders  (or 
systems)  upon  the  regions  surrounding  them.  A  new 
style  of  authority  and  domination  emerged  (viz.  the 
state)  and  forged  entirely  new  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  arrangements  for  the  people  that  came  under  its 
influence.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  the  city  brought 
a  new  type  of  systematic  order  into  human  social  life. 

The  great  historican  Fernand  Braudel  once  declared 
that  “a  town  is  always  a  town  wherever  it  is  located, 
in  time  as  well  as  in  space.”"*  Despite  vast  differences 
in  culture,  geography,  and  climate,  because  they  live 
in  a  city,  city-dwellers  across  the  globe  share  similar 
experiences  when  it  comes  to  the  very  basic  idea  of 
living  cheek-by-jowl  in  these  ordered  spaces.  When 
the  Spanish  conquistadors  first  laid  eyes  on  the  great 
Aztec  city  of  Tenochtitlan  in  1519,  for  example,  they 
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discovered  a  man-made  environment  that  functioned 
in  similar  ways  as  did  Seville  or  Madrid  and  one  that 
possessed  recognizable  structures  and  institutions  of 
control.  City  managers  across  the  glohe,  whether  in 
Nairobi  or  New  Orleans,  still  attempt  to  impose  order 
on  their  environments,  still  regulate  human  relation¬ 
ships,  and  still  try  to  harness  the  natural  resources 
of  the  surrounding  region  in  order  to  improve  living 
standards  for  their  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
city  dwellers  also  remain  vulnerable  to  similar  threats, 
whether  natural  (most  recently  proven  by  COVID-19) 
or  man-made,  that  come  from  living  in  close  as¬ 
sociation  with  so  many  people  who  are  not  family 
members.  There  are  similarities  in  what  the  people  of 
Lisbon  faced  during  the  earthquake  of  1755  and  what 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  experienced  in  Hurricane 
Katrina  in  2005.  Crime  in  modern  Chicago  is  not 
much  different  from  crime  in  Medieval  London  or  in 
Renaissance  Verona  --  recall  the  street  brawls  between 
the  Capulets  and  Montagues  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  In 
all  cities  institutional  control  of  violence  (either  police 
or  the  army)  is  necessary  to  deter  chaos,  to  keep  the 
‘Capulets’  away  from  the  ‘Montagues.’  An  institution 
with  the  authority  to  use  force  has  always  been  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  of  a  successful  city.  Cities  cannot  exist 
without  some  form  of  power,  protective  and  coercive, 
imposed  upon  its  residents.  So  all  cities  mediate,  limit, 
and  control  human  interactions. 

The  city  allows  men  and  women  to  live  together  in 
large  numbers,  allows  them  to  pool  and  share  resources 
efficiently,  allows  them  to  share  ideas  that  lead  to 
technological  innovation,  and  even,  we  are  discovering, 
allows  them  to  reduce  their  environmental  footprint. 

If  you  want  a  million  people  to  share  an  environment 
(and  not  destroy  it)  and  benefit  from  each  other,  it  sim¬ 
ply  makes  more  sense,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  put 
them  all  in  ten  square  miles  (think  ancient  Rome)  than 
to  spread  them  out  over  several  hundred  square  miles 
(think  strip-mall  sprawl  south  and  west  of  Washington, 
DC).  While  agricultural  production  (i.e.  farming)  is 
often  synonymous  with  life  in  the  countryside,  and  is 
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the  sine-qua-non  --  look  it  up!  —  of  urbanization,  rural 
life  throughout  history  has  not  offered  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement,  intellectual,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural  or  technological.  “Cities  are  centers  of 
opportunity,  tolerance,  wealth  creation,  social  network¬ 
ing,  health,  population  control,  and  creativity,”  writes 
Johnson.^  There  is  a  buzz  about  urban  life,  a  percep¬ 
tion  that  things  are  happening  around  us,  that  stuff  is 
being  made,  that  items  and  services  are  being  bought 
and  sold,  that  things  are  happening,  and  that  possibili¬ 
ties  for  human  interactions  abound.  The  very  fact  that 
we  can  actually  WALK  in  a  real  city  is  also  significant 
(again,  think  strip-mall  suburbia  which  rarely  ever  pro¬ 
vides  sidewalks  for  its  non-existent  pedestrians).  Cities, 
quite  simply,  are  where  the  action  is. 

All  cities  share  similar  characteristics  and  function  in 
recognizable  ways.  But  what  are  those  functions?  What 
are  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  city?  A  contem¬ 
porary  journalist,  Joel  Kotkin,  has  identified  fhree 
critical  functions  common  to  all  urban  environments 
throughout  history.  All  cities,  according  to  Kotkin 
1)  create  sacred  space  for  the  religious  practices  of  a 
society,  2)  provide  basic  security  for  a  large  number  of 
people  in  a  relatively  confined  space,  and  3)  provide 
greater  opportunities  for  commercial  exchange  among 
people  of  every  economic  category.®  Today,  different 
cities  around  the  world  still  carry  out  these  three  func¬ 
tions  with  varying  degrees  of  success  and  where  one 
of  the  critical  functions  is  lacking,  we  often  see  serious 
problems.  Caracas,  Venezuela’s  capital  city,  for  example, 
has  recently  failed  to  provide  adequate  commercial  op¬ 
portunity  and,  as  a  result,  has  devolved  into  chaos.  The 
absence  of  one  critical  function  has  caused  dysfunction 
to  the  entire  enterprise. 

Throughout  history,  successful  cities,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  only  secured  the  three  critical  func¬ 
tions,  but  universally  gone  beyond  the  normal  limits 
imposed  by  nature  and  actively  improved  the  human 
condition.  Despite  differences  of  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  -  different  histories,  that  is  -  and  despite  be- 
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ing  governed  by  radically  different  cultural  ideas,  the 
ancient  cities  we  will  investigate  throughout  the  course 
of  the  semester  have  all  provided  environments  that 
offered  many  more  opportunities  to  their  populations 
than  any  village  or  tribe  could  possibly  hope  to,  and  in 
so  doing,  they  attained  a  certain  status  at  the  core  of  a 
civilization. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

Assumptions  and  Inferences 


Assumptions  are  dangerous  things  to  make,  and  like  all  danger¬ 
ous  things  to  make  —  bombs,  for  instance,  or  strawberry  short¬ 
cake  —  if  you  make  even  the  tiniest  mistake  you  can  find  yourself 
in  terrible  trouble.  Making  assumptions  simply  means  believing 
things  are  a  certain  way  with  little  or  no  evidence  that  shows 
you  are  correct,  and  you  can  see  at  once  how  this  can  lead  to 
terrible  trouble.  For  instance,  one  morning  you  might  wake  up 
and  make  the  assumption  that  your  bed  was  in  the  same  place 
and  that  it  always  was,  even  though  you  would  have  no  real 
evidence  that  this  was  so.  But  when  you  got  out  of  your  bed, 
you  might  discover  that  it  had  floated  out  to  sea,  and  now  you 
would  be  in  terrible  trouble. 

Leminy  Snicket,  The  Austere  Academy 


PHOTO:  Tower  of  Babel,  Ars  ELcectronica  (2019) 
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The  study  of  history  requires  much  more  than 
simply  learning  information.  Knowing  data  may 
be  sufficient  for  answering  questions  at  the  train  sta¬ 
tion  or  winning  at  Jeopardy,  but  a  true  thinker  needs 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  data.  Historical  thinking, 
then,  requires  analytical  skills.  Reaching  competency  as 
a  historical  thinker  demands  skills  in  assessing  infor¬ 
mation,  in  asking  relevant  questions,  in  synthesizing 
perspectives,  and  in  reaching  informed  conclusions 
(inferences)  about  the  past.  Perfecting  these  skills 
demands  the  constant  application  of  reason  and  is  a 
process.  That  means  it  only  develops  over  time  and 
with  systematic  practice.  Studying  history  properly, 
that  is  doing  more  than  simply  memorizing  dates  and 
events,  will  help  you  develop  these  skills. 

Skilled  thinking,  like  any  other  activity,  requires  prac¬ 
tice  that  will  often  be  difficult  and  challenging.  Serious 
thinkers  must  learn  how  to  make  their  minds  ‘move’  in 
the  same  way  as  downhill  skiers  or  tennis  players  learn 
how  to  make  their  bodies  move:  through  constant 
practice,  feedback,  and  adjustment.  To  make  yourself  a 
better  skier,  you  need  to  know  exactly  how  skies  inter¬ 
act  with  the  snow  and  spend  hours  of  practice  fine- 
tuning  your  edging  skills.  To  make  yourself  a  better 
thinker,  you  need  to  know  how  your  brain  processes 
information  and  spend  years  (a  lifetime  even)  develop¬ 
ing  and  fine-tuning  your  thinking  skills.  Reasonable 
thinkers,  i.e.  those  thinkers  that  reach  informed  and 
logical  conclusions,  therefore,  first  think  about  think¬ 
ing.  Their  conclusions  are  informed  by  an  awareness 
of  how  they  have  assembled  information  and  they  are 
open  to  altering  conclusions  should  new  informa¬ 
tion  or  better  arguments  become  known.  So  how  do 
we  know  what  we  know?  How  have  we  reached  our 
conclusions  (inferences)  about  the  world?  These  are  the 
first  basic  questions  that  all  serious  thinkers  must  ask. 
Investigating  our  own  thinking  is  called  epistemology, 
from  the  Greek  episteme  (knowledge),  meaning  the 
study  of  knowledge.  A  familiarity  with  epistemology  is 
fundamental  to  becoming  a  skilled  thinker. 
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When  we  reach  a  conclusion,  we  make  an  inference. 
When  we  make  inferences  we  apply  INDUCTIVE 
REASONING  to  information.  Inductive  reasoning  is 
the  process  of  combining  multiple  bits  of  information 
to  reach  a  more  general  conclusion  and  it  is  crucial 
for  the  study  of  history.  So  when  we  take  a  handful  of 
observations,  say  about  the  type  of  trees  we  observe 
in  a  Maryland  forest,  and  combine  them  aU  to  reach 
a  conclusion  --  palm  trees  do  not  grow  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  region  --  we  exercise  inductive  reasoning.  The 
conclusion  may  be  correct  or  incorrect  and  still  be  a 
rational  inference,  but  let’s  just  stick  with  the  process 
rather  than  assessing  the  validity  of  the  conclusion. 
Your  personal  perspective  (or  attitude  about  the  world) 
is  the  product  of  applying  reason  to  your  experiences. 
And  you  do  it  constantly. 

Inductive  reasoning  drives  most  of  daily  behavior. 
Bombarded  with  information,  our  brain  must  absorb 
and  sort  through  it  aU,  reach  a  conclusion  (usually 
within  milliseconds)  and  ‘decide’  upon  an  action  to 
take.  Think  of  riding  your  bike  down  the  sidewalk  and 
suddenly  confronting  a  barking  dog  that  rushes  at  you 
from  behind  a  hedge.  You  will,  no  doubt,  take  some 
sort  of  action  quickly  to  avoid  running  directly  into  it. 
But  what  reasonable  thinking  did  you  do  during  that 
brief  moment?  Your  brain,  in  an  instant,  took  in  a  great 
deal  of  information,  made  an  inference  about  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  came  to  a  decision  about  taking  evasive  ac¬ 
tion.  It  also  did  all  of  that  with  the  support  of  a  number 
of  base  ASSUMPTIONS  that  you  brought  to  the  event. 
You  might  think  all  of  this  is  a  mere  physical  reaction 
to  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  dog,  but  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  split-second  process  of  deduction,  the  result  of  a 
conclusion  that  you  reached  regarding  your  situation. 
DEDUCTIVE  REASONING  is  the  process  of  apply¬ 
ing  a  generalized  idea  to  a  specific  instance.  Your  brain 
worked  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  yet  its  conclusion  was 
the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  sensory  input  and  evaluation. 
Understanding  WHY  you  react  (think)  in  the  way  you 
do  demands  an  awareness  of  epistemology. 
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The  ‘Ladder  of  Inference,’  first  developed  by  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Harvard  Business  School,  is  a  good  way  to 
visualize  what  your  brain  does  when  you  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  information  like  the  sudden  approach  of 
a  dog.  Here  are  the  rungs  of  that  mental  ladder: 

•  Step  One:  We  receive  information. 

•  Step  Two:  We  seiect  and  fiiter  specific  bits  of 
information. 

•  Step  Three:  We  add  meaning  to  the  information 
based  upon  our  beiiefs  and  experiences,  i.e.  our 
ASSUMPTIONS  about  the  worid. 

•  Step  Four:  We  make  INFERENCES  from  the 
meaning  we  have  given  to  the  information.  These 
inferences  often  reinforce  our  aiready  heid  beiiefs. 

•  Step  Five:  We  take  action  based  upon  the  infer¬ 
ences  we  have  made. 

This  is  a  natural  progression  of  mental  activity  and 
your  mind  filed  through  all  of  them  in  the  brief  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  took  to  react  to  the  dog.  If  we  skip  some 
of  the  steps  —  jumping  to  conclusions  —  or  fail  to 
understand  how  our  own  assumptions  inform  our 
inferences,  we  are  in  serious  danger  of  compromising 
the  validity  of  our  conclusions.  This  is  a  fancy  way  of 
saying  that  without  thinking  clearly  about  evidence  or 
about  our  own  assumptions  we  may  reach  ‘unreason¬ 
able’  conclusions,  in  which  case  our  thinking  is  flawed. 

Let’s  return  to  the  example  of  the  barking  dog  to  show 
how  ASSUMPTIONS  also  inform  your  conclusions. 
Say  you  have  had  a  bad  experience  with  dogs  in  the 
past.  The  family  great  dane  knocked  you  around  as 
a  baby  and  the  neighbor’s  doberman  bit  you  when 
you  were  a  child.  Your  experience  has  informed  your 
belief  about  dogs  being  mean  and  dangerous.  You  may 
even  assume  that  ALL  dogs  are  mean  and  dangerous 
(a  rational  but  invalid  conclusion).  Therefore,  when  a 
dog  appears  in  front  of  your  bike  barking,  your  brain 
might  reach  the  conclusion,  or  infer,  that  this  specific 
dog  is  also  mean  and  dangerous.  Your  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  to  flee  from  danger,  was  therefore  informed  by 
the  conclusion  you  reached.  But  are  all  dogs  mean  and 
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dangerous?  Was  this  particular  dog  a  threat?  Your  infer¬ 
ence  may  or  may  not  be  valid.  The  important  thing  here 
is  that  you  understand  WHY  you  reached  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  Invalid  assumptions  can  get  people  into  danger¬ 
ous  situations.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  yearly  reports 
of  people  mauled  by  wild  animals  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
It’s  not  because  they  are  stupid,  strictly  speaking,  but 
rather  because  they  have  limited  experience  with  wild 
animals  and  carry  false  assumptions  about  big  cuddly 
brown  bears  and  buffalo.  As  clear  thinkers  we  need  to 
test  continuously  our  conclusions  and  be  prepared  to 
alter  them  if  necessary.  Perhaps  more  information  is 
necessary  in  the  bike-dog  instance.  Was  this  particular 
dog  snarling  and  baring  its  teeth?  What  about  tail- wag¬ 
ging?  Perhaps,  despite  out  own  experiences,  all  dogs  are 
not  mean?  In  this  example,  you  should  see  that  both 
PRIOR  EXPERIENCE  (in  the  form  of  assumptions  you 
carry  with  you  about  dogs)  and  IMMEDIATE  DATA 
(the  behavior  of  this  particular  dog)  matter  as  you  as¬ 
sess  the  situation. 

Historians  assemble  arguments  based  on  evidence. 

They  must  strive  to  be  scrupulous  about  basing  those 
arguments  on  reasonable  thinking,  reaching  conclu¬ 
sions  that  are  supported  by  evidence.  Understanding 
your  inferences  and  assumptions,  therefore,  is  key  to 
refining  and  improving  your  historical  thinking.  IN- 
EERENCES  are  consciously  held  opinions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  made  after  receiving  some  specific  information. 
ASSUMPTIONS,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ideas  you  hold 
as  ‘true’  and  inform  your  worldview  and  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  part  of  unconscious  thinking.  They  derive  from 
personal  experiences,  socialization,  and  the  hard- wir¬ 
ing  of  our  culture.  Someone  from  another  culture,  or 
from  another  historical  era,  does  not  necessarily  think 
with  the  same  assumptions  as  you.  It  is  hugely  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  this  when  assessing  information  and 
sources.  If  you  read  a  source  with  the  lens  of  your  own 
assumptions  rather  than  that  of  its  author,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  you  will  misinterpret  the  text. 

Here  are  examples  of  what  someone  might  reasonably 
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INFER  from  the  following  information: 


•  Evidence:  Black  clouds  are  gathering  in  the  sky. 
Inference:  a  storm  is  approaching. 

•  Evidence:  Traffic  has  come  to  a  stop  on  the  belt- 
way.  Inference:  an  accident  occurred  or  there  is 
construction  ahead. 

•  Evidence:  Jay  arrives  at  school  with  a  black  eye. 
Inference:  Jay  was  injured  in  a  rugby  match,  or 
he  got  into  a  fight  after  school,  or  he  fell  down  the 
stairs. 

Now  ask  yourself  what  underlying  assumptions  led  to 
such  inferences.  Gaining  command  of  your  thinking 
demands  understanding  how  you  arrive  at  your  infer¬ 
ences. 

There  are  multiple  ways  you  may  have  interpreted  the 
information.  Not  each  one  is  valid,  but  each  is  possible. 
Notice  that  the  inferences  of  #3  probably  depended 
upon  other  information  that  you  had  regarding  Jay  and 
the  situation,  such  as  knowing  that  Jay  plays  rugby  or 
is  prone  to  fighting.  If  you  inferred,  though,  that  the 
traffic  was  backed  up  on  the  beltway  due  to  an  alien 
spaceship  landing,  then  you  are  making  an  ungrounded 
inference,  one  not  supported  by  any  prior  factual  expe¬ 
rience  whatsoever.  This,  of  course,  is  a  serious  flaw  in 
reasonable  thinking  and  no  one  is  compelled  to  respect 
your  argument.  Poor  arguments,  by  the  way,  are  often 
employed  in  a  lot  of  political  discussion  today.  Too 
many  podcasters  and  YouTubers  (and  national  media 
figures  and  congresspersons)  are  fueled  by  feelings 
and  opinions  rather  than  by  thoughtful  and  reasonable 
inferences.  They  constantly  argue  over  the  ‘space  aliens’ 
on  the  beltway  because  they  are  allowed  to  get  away 
with  unreasonable  thinking.  Good  thinkers,  and  by 
extension  good  historians,  build  their  arguments  upon 
evidence  and  make  reasonable  inferences. 

We  make  hundreds  of  inferences  without  knowing  it, 
without  really  thinking  about  them,  and  without  con¬ 
sciously  engaging  the  assumptions  that  informed  them. 
Most  of  them,  we  hope,  are  sound  and  justifiable:  black 
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clouds  in  the  sky  lead  me  to  conclude  that  a  storm  is  ap¬ 
proaching.  Some,  however,  are  not:  hlack  clouds  in  the 
sky  mean  that  evil  spirits  are  approaching.  Learning  to 
think  historically  requires  that  our  inferences  be  sound 
and  justifiable,  that  is,  they  must  be  reasonable  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  factual  evidence. 

Here  are  some  questions  we  need  to  ask  ourselves,  then, 
in  order  to  develop  more  skilled  thinking: 

•  What  assumptions  do  I  have  about  the  world  and 
how  do  they  influence  how  I  assess  information 
and  reach  conclusions? 

•  What  is  the  real  meaning  (truth)  of  an  event? 

•  Would  all  reasonable  and  informed  persons  reach 
the  same  conclusions  I  do?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  Are  the  ‘truths’  that  I  hold  valid,  that  is,  are  they 
supported  by  evidence? 

•  Am  I  willing  to  change  my  mind  if  confronted  with 
better  (i.e.  more  reasonable  or  more  cogent)  think¬ 
ing? 

And  the  Critical  Thinking  Foundation  points  out  that 
we  exhibit  poor  thinking  when  we: 

•  Jump  to  conclusions 

•  Fail  to  notice  contradictions 

•  Accept  inaccurate  information 

•  Give  vague  answers 

•  Ignore  information  that  does  not  support  our 
position 

•  Distort  data 

•  Come  to  unreasonable  conclusions 

•  Misuse  words 

•  Fail  to  see  issues  from  viewpoints  other  than  our 
own 

•  Are  unaware  of  our  own  prejudices 

•  Communicate  poorly 

•  Miss  key  ideas 

You  will  significantly  improve  your  intellectual  prowess 
by  consciously  striving  to  avoid  these  pitfalls  of  poor 
thinking. 
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Questioning  our  own  thinking  process  should  lead 
us  to  question  whether  or  not  our  own  assumptions 
are  justified.  Knowing  that  other  people  also  have 
their  own  assumptions  about  the  way  the  world  works 
should  lead  us  to  become  more  skilled  at  analyz¬ 
ing  historical  information  and  documents.  And,  of 
course,  sometimes  the  truth  of  an  event  must  be  sought 
through  multiple  perspectives. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

What  is  Civilization? 


We  are  at  the  very  beginning  of  time  for  the  human  race.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  that  we  grapple  with  problems.  But  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  in  the  future.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
do  what  we  can,  learn  what  we  can,  improve  the  solutions,  and 
pass  them  on. 

Richard  R  Feynman,  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics 


PHOTO:  Bregenzerfestspiel,  SHURMER  (2004) 
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Passing  along  solutions  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  is  a  uniquely  human  trait.  Think  about  how 
we  transfer  information  as  opposed  to  an  animal. 
Everything  that  a  grizzly  bear  knows  about  its  world 
is  derived  from  three  sources:  genetic  coding,  what 
its  mother  taught  it  during  the  first  years  of  life,  and 
its  own  experiences.  Nothing  of  the  educational  sum 
total  of  a  bear  life  lived  will  be  passed  down  rather 
inefficiently  to  more  than  its  immediate  offspring. 
Humans,  however,  possess  the  cumulative  knowledge 
of  past  generations  literally  at  our  fingertips.  The  bril¬ 
liant  physicist  and  mathematician  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
hammered  upon  a  fundamental  element  of  civilization 
when  he  famously  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  fellow  scien¬ 
tist  that  “if  I  have  seen  further  it  is  by  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants.”  (Newton,  appropriately  for  the 
metaphor,  lifted  the  expression  from  another  scholar, 
John  of  Salisbury,  who  preceded  Newton  by  five  hun¬ 
dred  years.)  Standing  on  the  shoulder  of  giants  is  what 
elevates  human  understanding  and  allows  us  to  pass 
along  ideas  and  technology.  It’s  what  makes  us  ad¬ 
vanced’  in  ways  that  animals  are  not.  Quite  simply,  we 
do  not  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel  or  electrical  circuits 
or  nuclear  reactors  every  generation.  We  have  equipped 
ourselves  to  benefit  from  all  of  the  generations  that 
went  before  us.  We  stand  not  only  on  the  shoulders  of 
giants,  but  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shoulders  of  giants. 
Out  knowledge  reaches  back  to  the  first  civilizations. 
And  just  as  we  have  inherited  the  collective  knowledge 
of  preceding  generations,  we  have  a  duty  to  preserve 
and  pass  them  along  to  posterity.  ‘We  the  People,’  as 
Americans,  are  even  called  constitutionally  to  “secure 
the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,” 
that  is  to  those  who  come  after  us.  We  know,  unlike  the 
grizzly  bear,  that  others  will  come  who  will  stand  upon 
our  shoulders. 

Recent  trends  in  electronic  information  and  global 
connectedness  are  placing  more  people  than  ever  on 
the  shoulders  of  larger  and  larger  giants.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  more  information  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  digest.  This  simple  fact  that  we  have  easy  access 


to  thousands  of  years  of  human  knowledge  distinguish¬ 
es  us  from  animals  and  from  primitive  (and  especially 
prehistoric)  human  communities.  The  grizzly  hear, 
even  if  it  happened  to  develop  the  opposable  thumbs 
needed  to  pick  up  a  book,  has  no  access  to  some  ursine 
library  for  researching  better  methods  of  elk  hunting 
or  for  catching  more  salmon.  Perhaps  at  its  most  basic 
level,  then,  civilization  involves  access  to  information, 
information  beyond  what  we  might  learn  from  our 
own  family  or  from  our  own  experiences,  information 
that  is  pulled  from  a  deep  pool  of  human  thought  and 
which  has  been  passed  along  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  Understanding  that  we  can  learn  from  people 
who  came  before  us  and  that  we  shall  in  turn  pass  along 
even  more  to  those  who  come  after  us  is  a  key  element 
of  what  we  might  call  historical  consciousness. 

Developing  historical  consciousness  is  a  necessary 
requirement  for  thinking  at  a  civilizational  level  and 
is  a  truly  transformative  moment  in  life.  People  who 
possess  historical  consciousness  experience  the  world 
in  radically  different  ways  than  those  who  live  day-to- 
day  without  consideration  of  the  past  or  care  for  the 
future.  People  who  live  in  a  kind  of  eternal  present  live 
as  children,  seeking  only  to  satisfy  current  desires,  but 
those  who  think  historically  become  expansive  be¬ 
yond  themselves.  A  good  indication  that  a  society  has 
historical  consciousness  is  its  use  of  written  records.  A 
writing  system  is  advanced  technology  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  ideas.  Collecting  and  saving  written  records 
indicates  that  a  society  wishes  to  preserve  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  past  generations  and  wishes  to  pass  on  informa¬ 
tion  to  future  generations.'  Written  records  are  also 
needed  for  the  study  of  history.  To  continue  Newton’s 
metaphor,  written  records  are  the  ladders  that  allow 
us  to  climb  up  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  giants  and, 
writes  John  Lukacs  in  his  book  on  historical  conscious¬ 
ness,  “there  is  no  field  of  human  acfion,”  “thaf  may  nof 
be  approached,  sfudied,  described,  and  undersfood 
through  its  history.”^ 

Writing  developed  in  cities  sometime  around  3500  BC. 
Cities,  therefore,  came  before  civilization.  Recogniz- 
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Why  aren’t  the  cities 
of  Jericho  and  Catai 
Huyuk  considered 
part  of  ancient  civili¬ 
zations? 


able  cities  —  functioning  human  settlements  for  large 
populations  in  a  relatively  small  space  with  religious 
structures  and  surrounded  by  defensive  walls  --  first 
appeared  approximately  around  7000  BC,  preceding 
the  appearance  of  civilization  by  nearly  four  thousand 
years  or  so.  Most  scholars  agree  that  there  was  no 
single  ‘First  City’,  but  rather  a  handful  of  settlements 
scattered  about  the  Middle  East  gradually  took  on  city¬ 
like  characteristics  during  the  same  era.  Fresh  water 
springs  have  been  watering  thousands  of  people  at  an 
oasis  named  Jericho  in  the  West  Bank  (Palestinian  Ter¬ 
ritory)  for  over  nine  thousand  years  and  supported  a 
large,  dense,  and  stationary  population.  Many  histori¬ 
ans  and  archaeologists  consider  Jericho  to  be  the  oldest 
continuously  inhabited  city  in  the  world,  but  it  was 
not  singular.  A  similar  type  of  dense  settlement  known 
as  (^atal  Hiiyiik  appeared  in  the  Taurus  Mountains  of 
southern  Turkey  at  about  the  same  time.  This  bustling 
place  with  temples  and  shops  supported  a  population 
of  up  to  ten  thousand  people  and  specialized  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  distributing  obsidian,  a  favored  material 
for  making  cutting  tools  prior  to  the  use  of  metals.^  By 
7000  BC,  at  select  locations  across  the  so-called  Near 
East,  then,  farming  villages  were  producing  enough 
surplus  food  to  support  larger,  more  complex  societies 
marked  by  division  of  labor,  the  necessary  elements  for 
an  urban  existence.  Sophisticated  art  and  large-scale 
construction  projects  followed.  Both  Jericho  and  (jlatal 
Hiiyiik,  as  well  as  a  handful  of  other  pre-historic  sites, 
maintained  infrastructures  that  could  support  substan¬ 
tial  populations  (two  to  ten  thousand).  Jericho  even 
had  huge  storage  tanks  for  water.  They  were  city-like, 
yes,  and  certainly  exhibited  a  unified  culture.  But  did 
these  early  settlements  constitute  civilizations?  In  a 
word,  no,  because  they  lacked  the  ability  to  preserve 
and  project  whatever  culture  they  had  created.  They 
lacked  writing!  And  because  they  lacked  writing  we 
are  left  to  speculate  about  what  they  thought  and  how 
they  perceived  of  themselves.  Something  entirely  new, 
though,  appeared  about  3500  BC  in  the  settlements 
built  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers.  The  cities 
there  became  essential  hubs  among  a  vast  regional 


population  and  generators  of  the  first  civilization. 
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Historians  argue  mightily  over  the  precise  definition  of 
a  civilization  and  some  even  question  the  usefulness 
of  the  term.  Civilized,  in  its  strict  sense,  should  not  be 
confused  with  culture.  All  human  communities  have 
culture  --  that  is,  an  accepted  mode  of  expressing  day- 
to-day  life  within  the  community  —  but  not  all  con¬ 
stitute  a  civilization.  For  example,  the  Bedouin  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Yupik  People  in  Alaska  maintain 
distinct  cultural  traditions,  but  they  do  not  form  unique 
civilizations.  (More  precisely,  they  drift  along  the 
fringes  of  established  civilizations,  Islamic  and  Western 
respectively.)  For  one  thing,  neither  group  tradition¬ 
ally  settled  into  cities  or  adopted  a  written  language 
until  recent  times.  Despite  the  hang-ups  of  people  who 
simply  do  not  like  the  perceived  implications  of  calling 
something  civilized’  (if  some  societies  are  civilized  we 
must  accept  that  others  are  uncivilized,  and  that  can  fall 
poorly  on  some  ears),  the  word  does  have  value  when 
assessing  historical  development  and  we  should  perhaps 
think  more  deeply  about  throwing  away  words  that 
convey  real  meaning.  The  word  itself  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  root  civis  which  means  citizen.  But  what  ex¬ 
actly  defines  a  citizen  and  what  type  of  society  produces 
one?  The  word  is  connected  via  Medieval  French  to  the 
English  word  city  (though  the  Latin  word  for  city  is  urb 
which  originally  meant  enclosure)  so  even  linguistically 
we  can  see  the  connection  between  the  two  concepts. 
Based  on  etymology  alone,  the  word  civilized,  at  its 
most  basic,  therefore,  implies  membership  in  a  certain 
type  of  shared  society  that  dwells  in  cities. 

So  what,  then,  is  a  civilization?  Let’s  begin  by  looking 
at  a  few  conventional  definitions.  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  makes  the  vague  pronouncement  that  a 
civilization  is  ‘a  developed  or  advanced  state  of  human 
society’  Just  how  developed  or  advanced  is  left  up  in  the 
air.  A  Google  search  will  inform  you  that,  besides  being 
a  turn-based  strategy  game  by  Sid  Meiers,  civilization 
is  a  society  in  an  advanced  state  of  social  development 
with  complex  organization.’  Not  much  better,  but  two 
words  stand  out  already:  advanced  and  complex.  Here 
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are  a  couple  more  definitions  culled  from  textbooks: 


Why  is  it  so  difficult  to 
define  a  civilization? 


A  civilization  is  a  form  of  human  culture  in  which  many 
people  live  in  urban  centers,  have  mastered  the  art  of 
smelting,  and  have  developed  writing. 

A  civilization  requires  a  sense  of  history,  a  self-con¬ 
scious  understanding  that  the  past  matters. 

First  of  all,  I  wasn’t  aware  that  plants  or  animals  have 
cultures  that  necessitate  distinguishing  “human  cul¬ 
ture”  from  non-human  culture,  but  I  like  the  inclusion 
of  cities,  writing,  and  metal- work  here.  Also  notice¬ 
able  is  the  inclusion  of  historical  consciousness,  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  civilized’  sense  that  things 
happened  before  us  and  will  continue  after  we’re  gone, 
that  dwarves  will  continue  to  be  placed  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  giants.  But  is  it  THE  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic? 

While  more  specific,  these  definitions  barely  provide 
the  foundations  for  understanding  the  concept  of 
civilized.  Nineteenth-century  Japanese  intellectual 
Fukuzawa  Yukichi  characterized  the  civilized  man  as 
a  person  who  plans  great  accomplishments  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  commits  himself  wholeheartedly  to  their  real¬ 
ization,’  a  man  whose  business  and  industry  increases 
the  sources  of  human  welfare.’'  Fukuzawa  emphasizes 
progress  and  advancement  through  dedicated  labor. 

A  civilized  man,  says  Fukuzawa,  is  a  visionary  who 
seeks  to  improve  his  condition.  This  adds  yet  another 
dimension  to  the  concept:  advancement  and  prog¬ 
ress.  The  historian  J.M.  Roberts  compared  the  task  of 
finding  a  suitable  definition  to  an  attempt  to  define  an 
educated  man;  we  know  one  when  we  see  one,  says 
Roberts,  but  not  all  of  them  are  recognized  by  every¬ 
one  and  formal  qualifications  (a  diploma  for  example) 
are  insufficient  indicators.  So  what  do  we  see  when  we 
recognize  a  civilization? 

Perhaps  we  would  do  better  to  point  to  attributes 
shared  by  civilizations  rather  than  try  to  formulate  an 
all-encompassing  definition.  An  American  cultural 
anthropologist,  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  has  suggested  that 
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civilizations  share  three  essential  characteristics:  1) 
cities  with  populations  over  5000,  2)  a  system  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  3)  monumental  ceremonial  centers.  All  other 
attributes,  artistic  culture  for  example,  are  subsets  of 
these  three  basic  qualifications.  Other  shared  attributes 
that  regularly  find  their  way  into  discussions  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  include: 

•  a  unique  literature 

•  a  distinct  cultural  identity 

•  metallurgy  (the  ability  to  work  metals) 

•  administrative  control  over  an  extended  geograph¬ 
ical  area 

•  monumental  architecture 

•  a  hierarchical  social  structure  with  clearly  desig¬ 
nated  elites 

If  we  look  at  examples  of  civilization,  says  Roberts,  it 
becomes  clear  that  what  they  all  have  in  common  is 
complexity.  Complexity  demands  organization,  labor 
specialization,  and  a  collective  sense  of  purpose.^  With¬ 
out  complexity,  artistic  and  technological  advancements 
become  difficult.  Why,  for  example,  have  the  Blackfoot 
not  built  spectacular  cities  or  monumental  art?  Its  not 
because  they  are  incapable  of  it,  but  rather  because  the 
entire  community  was  historically  involved  primarily  in 
other  pursuits,  food  collecting  mostly.  While  the  Black- 
foot  most  certainly  possess  a  distinct  culture,  their  lack 
of  specialized  labor  (beyond  distinctions  of  male  and 
female)  hindered  complex  social  developments  beyond 
a  point.  This  distinction  between  progressive  (mov¬ 
ing)  and  static  (stationary)  communities  is  perhaps  the 
historical  origins  of  social  complexity  and  it  was  first 
identified  when  life  in  a  city  became  distinctly  different 
from  traditional  modes.  At  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  States,  travelers  still  agreed  that  it  was  in  the 
cities  where  one  encountered  a  civilized’  population, 
that  is,  a  people  distinguished  from  “the  hackneyed 
rascals”  (Thomas  Jefferson’s  words)  or  “the  grazing  mul¬ 
titude”  (George  Washington’s  words)  by  their  learning 
and  advanced  way  of  life.® 

If  we  recall  the  origin  of  the  word  civis  (citizen),  civili- 
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zation  distinguishes  a  certain  type  of  people  within  its 
borders.  A  civilization  carries  aU  of  the  attributes  stated 
above,  but  also  demands  a  shared  way  of  thinking  and 
living  from  those  who  consider  themselves  a  part  of  it. 
This  makes  it  much  easier  to  distinguish  a  full-blown 
civilization,  Western  Civilization  for  example,  from  one 
of  its  constituent  parts,  Canada  or  Poland.  This  may 
not  always  be  easy  to  determine  because  everyone  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  society  certainly  does  not  think  in  entirely  the 
same  way,  but  they  do  share  some  core  ‘hard-wiring’  on 
the  fundamental  aspects  about  how  society  functions. 
Canadians,  for  example,  may  differ  from  Poles  in  such 
things  as  language  and  festivals  (Dyngus  Day  any¬ 
one?),  but  both  fundamentally  think  along  similar  lines 
about  law  and  government  and  share  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  religious  traditions,  and  attitudes  about  what  is 
expected  from  their  citizens.  We  could  make  the  same 
argument  about  China  and  Vietnam.  Some  modern 
societies  share  attributes  from  multiple  civilizations.  Is 
modern  Turkey,  for  example,  a  part  of  Western  Civili¬ 
zation  (parliamentary  government,  rule  of  secular  law, 
separation  of  religion  and  state,  etc.)  or  part  of  Islamic 
Civilization?  The  answer  matters  because  these  com¬ 
monalities  are  at  the  heart  of  how  any  given  society 
functions.  They  govern  the  way  a  people  think  and 
how  they  behave.  If  most  Turks  consider  themselves 
more  engaged  in  Islamic  Civilization,  they  may  prefer 
to  be  governed  by  imams  and  Sharia  law  rather  than 
by  elected  parliaments  and  a  civil  law  code.  Some 
scholars,  most  famously  the  political  theorist  Samuel 
Huntington,  point  to  this  fundamental  structuring  of 
thought  and  human  relations  along  civilizational  lines 
as  the  main  cause  of  global  friction  today.  In  short, 
they  perceive  the  world  as  locked  into  what  is  termed  a 
Clash  of  Civilizations. 

In  many  ways,  the  major  civilizations  of  the  modern 
world  all  have  a  connection  to  the  historical  civi¬ 
lizations  first  established  in  the  ancient  world.  The 
founders  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  drew  heavily  upon  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
when  devising  the  Constitution,  which  still  governs 


our  lives  as  Americans.  Likewise,  the  modern  govern¬ 
ment  of  Saudi  Arabia  enforces  entirely  different  cultural 
attitudes,  concerning  womens  rights  for  example,  that 
are  informed  from  the  Arab  and  Islamic  past.  Learning 
about  ancient  civilizations,  then,  is  crucial  for  under¬ 
standing  our  own  world  today.  As  we  begin  looking 
more  deeply  into  ancient  history,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  defining  features  that  all  civilizations  share. 
We  should  also  understand  that  each  developed  in  its 
own  way,  each  has  a  unique  history,  and  each  produced 
special  characteristics.  Explaining  HOW  and  WHY 
these  distinguishing  characteristics  evolved  is  the  task 
for  the  historian. 

The  first  civilizations  all  appeared  in  areas  with  favor¬ 
able  riparian  (look  it  up!)  environments  that  could 
support  large  populations  and  sustain  cities  --  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  the  Nile  Valley,  along  the  Indus  River,  and 
Guanzhong  --  but  civilizations  have  also  appeared  far 
away  from  the  fertile  rivers  (the  Olmec  and  Greeks  for 
example),  so  it  remains  difficult  to  nail  down  absolute 
causes  for  their  development.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by 
the  beginning  of  the  Ghristian  Era,  a  handful  of  major 
civilizations  had  come  into  being.  These,  then,  are  the 
civilizations  of  the  Ancient  World: 

•  Sumerian  c.3500  BC 

•  Egyptian  c.3000  BC 

•  Chinese  (Shang)  c.1700  BC 

•  Indian  c.2300 

•  Hebrew  c.  1000  BC 

•  Meso-American  C.1000  BC 

•  Greek/Roman  c.800  BC 

•  Persian  c.550 
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How  do  you  define 
the  meaning  of 
‘civiiized’  iiving? 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

The  Agricultural  Revolution 


Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples,  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few;  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  har¬ 
vest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  fields. 

Matthew  9:38 


Photo:  The  Harvesters'  by  Pieter  Breugel,  1565. 
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Revolution  is  a  term  that  is  used  more  and  more  to 
designate  less  and  less.  Fast-talking  policy  wonks 
and  journalists  alike,  hoping  to  pump  up  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  story,  have,  like  the  hoy  who  cried  wolf,  so 
overused  the  term  that  the  vitality  of  it  has  dimin¬ 
ished.  Here  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  catchy  names 
most  recently  slapped  onto  world  events  —  and  almost 
immediately  forgotten  hy  most  thinking  people  --  by 
over-hype-prone  news  mongers:  the  Republican  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Orange  Revolution,  the  Rose  Revolution,  the 
Cedar  Revolution,  the  Tulip  Revolution,  the  Bulldozer 
Revolution,  and  the  Rainbow  Revolution.  If  we  think 
with  a  historical  lens,  most  of  these  so-called  revolu¬ 
tions  should  more  correctly  be  categorized  as  part  of 
commonplace  political  change  rather  than  fundamental 
transformations  of  all  fixed  ideas  about  government  and 
society.  Those  in  the  business  of  selling  you  news  could 
certainly  exercise  more  discernment  when  it  comes 
to  seeing  revolution  in  every  thrown  rock  or  broken 
window. 

Historians  tread  with  more  caution.  The  word  revolu¬ 
tion  is  used  sparingly  —  the  French,  Russian,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  are  accepted  examples  —  and  then  hotly  contested. 
Most  British  historians,  for  example,  refer  to  the  events 
in  the  American  colonies  between  1776  and  1783  as  a 
War  of  Independence  rather  than  as  an  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  understanding  the  term  revolution  to  denote 
something  so  tumultuous  that  it  completely  overturned 
the  pre-existing  society.  But  then  the  British  also  had  a 
box  seat  for  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
spent  over  twenty  years  of  war  trying  to  put  that  genie 
back  in  the  bottle.  On  the  other  hand  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  as  you  probably  understand,  certainly  lives 
up  to  its  billing  because  the  changes  encompassed  by 
the  term,  technological,  political,  social,  and  cultural,  so 
completely  altered  the  way  humans  live. 

Though  Homo  sapiens  (meaning  ‘wise  man )  have  been 
around  as  a  species  for  nearly  two-hundred  thousand 
years,  only  relatively  recently  (c.  9,000  BCE)  did  we  be¬ 
gin  living  in  settled  communities,  places  that  ultimately 
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generated  the  first  cities  and  first  civilizations.  The  shift 
from  hunting  to  farming  took  place  neither  suddenly 
nor  everywhere  at  the  same  time  and,  though  it  may  be 
hard  to  imagine,  there  are  stiU  some  peoples  for  which 
it  took  place  not  at  all.  (There  are  tribes  living  in  the 
Amazon  basin  and  Papua  New  Guinea,  for  example, 
that  are  essentially  still  living  a  stone  age  existence.) 
Likewise,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  began  in 
Britain  around  1770,  profoundly  restructured  our  cities 
in  ways  that  continue  to  affect  us  all  and  the  planet. 

Perhaps  the  only  other  event’  in  human  history  with  a 
more  significant  impact  on  human  behavior  and  living 
arrangements  occurred  six  to  nine  thousand  years  ago 
in  the  region  that  is  now  known  as  the  Middle  East. 

The  time  period  over  which  the  change  occurred  is 
vast,  some  three-thousand  years,  so  the  term  does  not 
designate  a  single  event.  However,  the  changes  them¬ 
selves  were  indeed  revolutionary  because  of  the  scale 
of  the  impact  they  had  on  the  way  humans  arranged 
their  lives.  Archaeological  discoveries  locate  these 
changes  first  in  the  area  known  as  the  Fertile  Crescent 
(a  swath  of  territory  across  modern-day  Israel,  Syria, 
and  Iraq),  and  then  somewhat  later  in  China,  Europe, 
and  Meso-America.  The  decision  to  reside  in  a  single 
location  rather  than  constantly  move  from  place  to 
place  and  to  live  by  farming  rather  than  hunting  fun¬ 
damentally  transformed  the  ways  humans  think  and 
interact.  Relying  upon  agriculture  and  domesticated 
animals  changed  everthing!  It  produced  such  drastic 
changes  in  subsequent  political,  economic,  and  social 
relations  among  humans  that  the  event,  even  extended 
over  thousands  of  years,  is,  therefore,  rightly  styled  an 
Agricultural  Revolution. 

Before  humans  settled  into  permanent  communities, 
they  generally  relied  upon  hunting  and  gathering  for 
sustenance.  This  meant  that  early  humans,  dependent 
upon  wild  animals,  were  forced  to  move  along  with 
the  herds,  changing  living  arrangements  frequently 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  an  obvious  obstacle  to 
establishing  lasting  settlements.  For  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  relatively  small  groups  of  humans 


How  does  the 
search  for  food 
shape  a  culture? 
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--  perhaps  as  few  as  20  to  60  people,  not  much  more 
than  an  extended  family  —  followed  antelope,  hison, 
buffalo,  deer,  goats,  and  horses,  lived  primarily  upon 
the  meat  they  could  harvest,  supplementing  their  diet 
with  wild  nuts,  berries,  and  fruits  that  could  be  eas¬ 
ily  plucked  (or  ‘gathered’  if  one  insists  upon  using  the 
established  nomenclature  -  though  ‘hunter-pluckers’ 
has  a  certain  ring  to  it)  along  the  way  Because  wild 
animals  generally  do  not  tend  to  congregate  in  one 
area  and  stay  there,  neither  did  early  humans.  Thus,  we 
call  them,  the  people  that  is,  nomadic.There  are  still 
groups  of  nomadic  peoples  in  the  world  today,  though 
their  number  is  few  and  has  been  dropping  dramati¬ 
cally  since  the  19th  century 

In  all  societies,  certain  patterns  of  living  (i.e.  culture) 
develop  as  a  consequence  of  the  most  fundamental  ac¬ 
tivity  of  man:  food  production.  Because  obtaining  food 
is  THE  most  important  activity  for  life,  quite  literally 
a  matter  of  life-or-death,  humans  have  created  a  vast 
store  of  cultural  traits  and  traditions  surrounding  it. 
This  is  even  more  the  case  for  the  ancient  world.  Art, 
language,  government,  technology  and  even  religion 
may  be  attributed  in  some  way  to  mans  attempt  to 
produce  enough  food.  Though  distinct  cultural  varia¬ 
tions  existed  from  group  to  group,  all  nomadic  hunters 
developed  a  type  of  lifestyle  simply  because  they  were 
nomadic.  You  can  gain  insight  into  Blackfoot  (Plains 
Indians)  and  Yupik  (Inuit)  cultures,  for  example,  sim¬ 
ply  by  thinking  about  the  ways  each  tribe  historically 
gathered  food.  Both  groups  were  considered  ‘hunter- 
gatherers,’  dependent  upon  hunting  for  sustenance, 
and  that  makes  them  similar  in  some  respects.  But  the 
Blackfoot  hunted  buffalo  while  fhe  Yupik  hunted  (and 
still  do)  seal,  fish,  and  bear.  If  material  culture  reflects 
the  way  we  feed  ourselves,  then  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  learn  that  much  of  Blackfoot  artwork  was 
placed  upon  objects  that  were  worn  or  used  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  objects  that  could  easily  be  carried  with  people  as 
they  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  images  depict  that 
which  was  most  spiritually  and  materially  important 
for  survival,  the  hunt.  Blackfoot  art,  therefore,  features 
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buffalo,  warriors,  bows,  and  horses,  while  Yupik  art  on 
the  other  hand  depict  boats,  spears,  whales,  seals,  and 
the  polar  bear,  elements  crucial  to  their  survival.  Since 
food  also  determines  life  and  death,  the  religions  of 
these  groups  developed  in  relation  to  the  food  supply: 
Nanook,  the  Great  Polar  Bear  spirit,  controls  the  Yupik 
hunt,  while  the  Creator  Spirit,  according  to  the  Black- 
foot  made  buffalo  and  bows  and  arrows  specifically  to 
aid  them. 

Similar  to  their  hunting  counterparts,  agricultural 
cultures  also  possess  art  and  rituals  surrounding 
food  preparation.  Communities  that  transitioned  to 
large-scale  farming  altered  their  relationship  to  their 
environment  and  required  new  cultural  elements  as  a 
compliment.  Planting  grains  and  vegetables  provided 
a  stable  and  abundant  food  source.  The  domestication 
(taming)  of  goats,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  added  meat 
and  dairy  to  the  diet  and  also  provided  wool  for  cloth 
production.  The  planting,  tending,  and  harvesting  of 


Oil  painting  ‘Young  Plains  Indian’ 
by  James  Bama,  executed  in 
1980.  Bama  snapped  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  young  man  as  he 
rode  by  him  at  Montana’s  Crow 
Fair.  “He  could  have  been  living 
in  1879,  not  1979,”  said  Bama. 
The  artist  emphasizes  that  the 
people  in  his  paintings  “are  not 
make-believe,  Hollywood  shoot- 
en-up  people.  They  are  people 
who  stand  here  today.”  Note  the 
buffalo,  the  source  of  life  for  the 
Plains  Indian,  depected  on  the 
face  of  the  war  shield. 
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NOTE;  Your  own  life 
is  still  arranged  by 
one  of  these  cul¬ 
tural  shifts,  because 
educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United 
States  still  use  what 
is  fundamentally  an 
agricultural  calendar. 
Your  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  exists  because 
formerly  all  farm  chil¬ 
dren  were  needed 
in  the  fields  for  the 
harvest  until  at  least 
September. 


crops  first  and  foremost  requires  that  people  remain 
on-site,  so  these  communities  became  fixed  to  a  single 
location.  People  with  a  steady  food  supply  tend  not  to 
wander  off  to  snack  on  migrating  gazelles,  especially  if 
supplementary  meat  can  he  had  from  goats  and  sheep, 
both  of  which  were  domesticated  during  the  Neolithic/ 
Agricultural  Revolution.  Because  the  relationship  with 
their  environment  was  radically  altered,  early  farmers 
developed  an  entirely  new  culture,  one  which  reflected 
the  new  ways  of  getting  and  preparing  food  and  distin¬ 
guished  them  from  the  nomads. 

The  Agricultural  Revolution  affected  almost  every 
aspect  of  human  life.  The  modes  of  preparation  for 
new  foodstuffs  such  as  bread,  beer,  and  cheese  created 
vastly  different  social  and  cultural  attitudes  in  agricul¬ 
tural  communities.  New  tools  and  rituals  replaced  the 
strong-armed  spearman.  A  grindstone,  for  example, 
became  an  essential  tool  for  working  grains  into  flour 
and  played  a  substantive  role  in  projecting  social  status 
among  agriculturalists.  Bee  Wilson,  a  food  histo¬ 
rian,  points  out  that  the  labor-intensive  grinding  and 
pounding  demanded  by  a  grain-rich  diet  conferred 
status  upon  those,  mostly  women,  who  engaged  in 
it  to  feed  the  community.  Today  in  Uganda,  it  is  still 
commonplace  to  bury  a  woman  with  one  of  her  grind¬ 
stones,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  both 
the  tool  and  the  woman  to  the  health  of  that  society.^ 
Female  goddesses,  consequently,  tend  to  be  more 
prevalent  among  settled,  farming  societies. 

Agricultural  production,  in  the  first  instance  there¬ 
fore,  demanded  new  technologies.  The  earliest  grind¬ 
stones,  for  example  date  to  about  20,000  BCE  and  were 
discovered  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  modern  Israel. 
Also  found  with  them  are  traces  of  wild  barley.  The 
combination,  concludes  Wilson,  provides  evidence  of 
the  earliest  bread  making  culture.  Bread  and  beer,  both 
grain-based  products  which  require  advanced  pro¬ 
cessing  knowledge,  also  appear  in  some  of  the  earliest 
literature  ever  produced.  The  ninth-century  Arab  poet, 
Abu  Tammam,  expressed  the  connection  between  food 


and  settlement  this  way: 
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No,  not  for  Paradise  didst  thou  the  nomad  iife 
forsake;  Rather,  I  beiieve,  it  was  thy  yearning  after 
bread  and  dates. 


Bread  --  the  final  product  of  a  collective  effort  to  grow, 
harvest,  thresh,  grind,  and  hake  —  is  emblematic  of  the 
settled,  civilized  life.  Making  bread  and  alcohol  is  also 
an  efficient  way  of  preserving  and  storing  grain  (and 
calories!)  for  later  consumption. 

Large-scale  agricultural  production,  therefore,  both 
increased  and  regularized  the  food  supply,  which 
allowed  more  people  to  live  in  stable,  fixed  communi¬ 
ties.  No  longer  did  the  group  have  to  depend  upon 
the  success  of  that  day’s  hunt.  Grain  and  bread  could 
be  stockpiled  (itself  an  indication  that  bread-makers 
thought  about  and  planned  for  the  future).  Settled 
humans  consumed  more  calories.  Simply  in  terms 
of  population,  changing  to  a  grain-based  diet  sig¬ 
nificantly  increased  the  absolute  number  of  humans 
in  existence  and  allowed  for  more  of  them  to  live  in 
greater  concentrations.  Anthropologists  estimate  that 
prior  to  the  Agricultural  Revolution  (c.9000  BCE)  the 
global  population  had  plateaued  at  about  4  million.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  this  population  had 
reached  about  170  million,  almost  assuredly  the  result 
of  a  more  stable  food  supply  and  the  city- rich  societies 
that  produced  it.^ 

Achieving  a  surplus  of  food  inspired  an  entirely  new 
cultural  system,  one  that  was  not  based  on  the  20  to 
60  person  tribal  unit,  one  that  continually  attracted 
a  stream  of  immigration  from  the  ‘wilderness’  to  add 
new  labor  and  new  talent  into  its  growing  mechanism. 
Importantly,  the  natural  cycle  of  the  agricultural  year 
also  allowed  time  for  farmers  to  do  other  things,  time 
to  produce  and  to  consume  beyond  the  basic  mate¬ 
rial  goods.  In  a  word,  the  new  system  created  leisure. 
“The  fruits  of  leisure  in  the  agricultural  state  are  not 
indolence,  as  in  the  savage  state,”  writes  professor 
Anthony  Pagden,  “but  the  creation  of  the  sciences  and 


How  did  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Revolution 
alter  human  living 
standards  and 
conventions? 
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the  arts.”®  Abundance,  in  short,  allowed  some  people 
to  devote  themselves  to  different  types  of  work  entirely, 
pottery-making  or  metal-work,  for  example.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  labor  specialization,  the  font  of  huge 
innovations  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Settling  down  and 
cultivating  the  land  for  bread  proved  truly  revolution¬ 
ary.  After  some  160,000  years  of  following  the  wild 
herds,  farmers  planted  the  grains  that  proved  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  creating  the  first  recognizable 
civilization. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  excerpt  from  Paul  Kri- 
waczek’s  book  on  Mesopotamia  captures  well  the  true 
revolutionary  aspect  of  the  movement  from  hunting  to 
farming: 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  for  several  thousand 
years  men  and  women  had  happily  led  lives  of 
subsistence  agriculture,  finely  attuned  to  their 
needs  and  desires,  a  lifestyle  that  would  hardly 
change  in  its  essentials  until  nearly  our  own 
times.  Indeed  in  many  places  it  continues.  That 
was  not  enough  for  the  pioneers  of  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  plain.  They  had  not  run  out  of  land  suit¬ 
able  for  traditional  farming.  Human  populations 
were  tiny  and  widely  dispersed,  leaving  ample 
room  for  new  agricultural  settlements.  But  those 
who  came  here  were  apparently  not  interested  in 
doing  as  their  ancestors  had  done,  adapting  their 
manner  of  living  to  fit  the  natural  world  as  they 
found  it.  Instead  they  were  determined  to  adapt 
their  environment  to  suit  their  way  of  life...  The 
incomers  were  consciously  aiming  at  nothing  less 
than  changing  the  world...  With  the  city  came  the 
centralized  state,  the  hierarchy  of  social  classes, 
the  division  of  labor,  organized  religion,  monu¬ 
mental  building,  civil  engineering,  writing,  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  music,  education,  mathematics,  and  law, 
not  to  mention  a  vast  array  of  new  inventions 
and  discoveries,  from  items  as  basic  as  wheeled 
vehicles  and  sailing  boats  to  the  potter’s  kiln, 
metallurgy  and  the  creation  of  synthetic  materi- 
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als.  And  on  top  of  that  was  the  huge  collection  of 
notions  and  ideas  so  fundamental  to  our  way  of 
looking  at  the  world,  like  the  concepts  of  num¬ 
bers,  or  eight,  quite  independent  of  actual  items 
counted  or  weighed.  Southern  Mesopotamia  was 
the  place  where  all  that  was  first  achieved.'* 

Before  continuing,  we  should  consider  carefully 
what  obstacles  the  great  river  valleys  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  actually  pre¬ 
sented  to  human  settlement.  It  is  all  too  easy  to 
view  early  agricultural  settlements  as  communi¬ 
ties  which  had  somehow  discovered  the  good  life 
along  a  bountiful  river  without  considering  how 
terribly  difficult  it  was  to  sustain  life  in  a  great 
flood-plain.  Archeologists  confirm  that  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  occurred  first  in  upland  plateau 
and  mountains  of  northern  Iraq,  that  is  outside 
of  the  region  that  spawned  the  first  civilization. 
The  river  plains  remained  unsettled  until  humans 
began  to  master  their  environment,  until  they 
figured  out  how  to  tame  the  ferocious  floods  and 
sustain  themselves  through  the  dry  seasons.  So  it 
was  not  farming  itself,  but  precisely  that  learning 
process  that  followed  it,  that  revolutionary  spike 
in  innovation,  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  first 
civilizations.  And  people  had  to  leave  those  first 
agricultural  communities  and  migrate  to  new 
settlements  in  the  south  in  order  to  create  an  ad¬ 
vanced  way  of  living.  Why  did  they  move  is  one 
of  the  first  crucial  questions?  Climatologists  are 
beginning  to  show  that  climate  change  played  a 
role  in  the  process,  as  it  was  not  until  about  4000 
BCE  that  heavy  rainfall  and  melting  ice  con¬ 
verted  desert  and  canyons  into  the  arable  plains 
of  Mesopotamia.  Prior  to  that  it  simply  was  not 
possible  to  practice  farming  south  of  present-day 
Erbil.  That  greening’  process  ceased  around  3000 
BCE  and  the  region  has  been  reverting  to  desert 
ever  since.  Rain-based  agriculture  is  almost  non¬ 
existent  there  (Iraq)  today.® 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

The  Urban  Man 


For  instance?  Well,  for  instance,  what  it  means  to  be  a  man.  In  a 
city.  In  a  century.  In  transition.  In  a  mass.  Transformed  by  sci¬ 
ence.  Under  organized  power.  Subject  to  tremendous  controls. 
In  a  condition  caused  by  mechanization.  After  the  late  failure  of 
radical  hopes.  In  a  society  that  was  no  community  and  devalued 
the  person.  Owing  to  the  multiplied  power  of  numbers  which 
made  the  self  negligible. ...You — you  yourself  are  a  child  of  this 
mass  and  a  brother  to  all  the  rest,  or  else  an  ingrate,  dilettante, 
idiot.  There,  Herzog,  thought  Herzog,  since  you  ask  for  the 
instance,  is  the  way  it  runs. 

Saul  Bellow,  Herzog 


PHOTO:  New  York  Street,  US.  Archives  (1930s) 
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hat  does  it  mean  to  live  in  a  city?  It  may  sound 


V  V  like  a  silly  question  in  2019,  but  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  one  to  ask  when  addressing  human  develop¬ 
ment  in  historical  time.  Recall  the  pronouncement 
that  the  history  of  mankind  might  be  summed  up  in 
a  single  line:  we  learned  to  live  in  cities.  From  the  first 
written  records  to  today,  the  institution  of  the  city  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  most  important  driver  of  hu¬ 
man  progress.  Living  in  one  demands  rather  different 
attitudes  and  behaviors  from  those  we  use  in  the  bush 
or  countryside. 

The  urban  planner  and  developer  Jonathan  Rose  iden¬ 
tifies  nine  characteristics  of  homo  sapiens  that  were 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  the  first  cities:  cognition, 
cooperation,  culture,  calories,  connectivity,  commerce, 
control,  complexity,  and  concentration.^  Consider  on 
your  own  how  each  of  these  might  have  contributed  to 
making  city  life  possible.  Why  was  each  characteristic 
crucial  for  the  emergence  of  the  city? 

Cognition,  the  first  on  Rose’s  list,  relates  to  the  way  we 
think  and  is  fundamental  to  separating  us  from  other 
animals.  The  human  brain  developed  some  160,000 
years  before  people  created  cities,  so  it  tends  to  be  ‘bi¬ 
ased’  even  today  toward  the  wild  environment.  We  still 
possess  cognitive  biases  that  helped  us  survive  when 
we  were  hunters  and  gatherers.  For  example,  when 
confronted  with  danger,  there  is  a  natural  ‘fight-or- 
flight’  reaction  that  takes  over  our  conscious  decision¬ 
making,  a  remnant  from  living  in  the  bush  with  large 
predators.  For  tens  of  thousands  of  years  human  life 
demanded  intense  cooperation  —  think  of  trying  to 
hunt  a  large  animal  on  your  own  with  a  sharpened 
stick!  --  and  a  person  expelled  from  the  tribe  was  ef¬ 
fectively  sentenced  to  death.  We  are  essentially  pack 
animals,  hard-wired  to  get  along  in  a  community  with 
a  natural  tendency  to  reject  those  who  refuse  to  work 
or  do  not  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  In 
former  times,  we  either  learned  to  get  along  with  our 
community  or  perished.  Considering  that  the  entire 
species  of  homo  sapiens  once  numbered  only  about 


5000  people  existing  in  small,  tribal  groups,  our  natu¬ 
ral  instincts  served  us  well . 

But  most  of  us  now  live  in  a  vastly  different  environ¬ 
ment  than  did  our  hunting  forebears,  and  though 
the  wilderness  might  have  its  romantic  appeal,  few 
modern  Americans  ever  experience  it.  Consequently, 
we  operate  in  a  fundamentally  different  culture  today. 
Culture  embraces  ‘best-practices’  for  living,  encodes 
communal  knowledge  from  the  past  into  daily  ritual 
to  ensure  that  it  is  passed  along  from  generation  to 
generation,  and,  importantly,  is  more  adaptable  than 
our  brain  or  our  DNA.  Culture  contains  the  ethi¬ 
cal  values  of  a  community,  ideas  about  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  behavior,  so  important  for  living 
together.  “Cultural  coherence,”  argues  Rose,  “forms 
the  basis  of  trust,  and  without  trust  a  civilization  will 
not  prosper.”^  Considering  its  importance  to  human 
development  over  the  past  five  thousand  years,  urban 
culture  is  the  most  historically  significant  diversion 
from  our  prehistoric  ancestors.  Creating  new  cultural 
forms  was  part  of  our  adapting  to  different  situations 
and  environments. 

Since  the  movement  into  cities  is  both  a  relatively 
recent  occurence  for  homo-spaiens  —  cities  first  ap¬ 
peared  C.7000  BC  while  the  species  has  been  around 
for  some  170,000  years  --  living  in  them  tends  to  run 
counter  to  many  of  the  ways  the  human  brain  thinks. 
As  hunter- gatherers,  the  homo  sapiens  brain  devel¬ 
oped  to  favor  the  present  situation  rather  than  to 
think  much  about  the  future.  “Get  food  today!’  was 
the  basic  signal  stumulating  our  grey  matter.  This 
presentist  thinking  is  called  ‘hyperbolic  discounting’ 
and  it  explains  why  you  are  so  easily  persuaded  to 
play  a  video  game  and  eat  a  plate  of  nachos  (pleasure 
now)  over  doing  sit-ups  or  working  on  your  Span¬ 
ish  homework  (satisfaction  later).  The  wiring  of  our 
brain  favors  current  pleasures  to  things  which  may 
bring  much  greater  pay-offs  in  the  future.  Hyperbolic 
discounting  also  explains  why  governments  are  so 
inept  at  addressing  problems  such  as  the  increasing 
national  debt  or  climate  change;  they  are  more  easily 
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motivated  for  immediate  satisfaction  (tax  breaks  and 
cheap  stuff)  rather  than  long-term  solutions.^  (This  is 
also  why  most  people  don’t  invest  or  save  any  money 
for  their  own  retirement:  a  BIG  problem!)  When  city¬ 
dwelling  Europeans  and  Americans  collided  with  the 
Plains  Indians,  people  who  were  essentially  still  living 
as  stone-age  hunters  and  gatherers,  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  consistently  recorded  about  the  Native  peoples 
was  their  ‘inability’  or  unwillingness  to  think  much 
beyond  their  daily  desires.  Some  people  today  might 
think  that  this  was  simply  an  expression  of  European 
arrogance  and  racism,  but  it  was  perhaps  more  due  to 
the  very  real  differences  between  city-dwellers  and  non 
city-dwellers. 

City  life  demands  cooperation  and  submission  to  an 
agreed  upon  system  of  order.  It  demands  organization 
and  planning  and  a  good  deal  of  long-term  think¬ 
ing.  As  Saul  Bellow's  fictional  Herzog  tells  himself, 
one  either  submits  to  the  realities  of  the  city  or  lives 
beyond  its  reach  as  an  idiot  (another  Greek  word, 
meaning  'private  individual,'  i.e.  one  who  lives  on  his 
own).  What  Herzog/Bellow  realizes  is  that  cities  have 
a  special  cultural  life  that  simply  doesn’t  exist  in  the 
countryside. 

Complex  social  hierarchy  —  one  of  the  requirements 
for  civilization!  --  is  a  major  and  early  cultural  attribute 
that  appeared  in  cities.  Ancient  societies  insisted  that 
creating  cities  was  an  intentional  act,  approved  and 
implemented  by  the  gods.  Human  society,  an  imper¬ 
fect  reflection  of  its  heavenly  counterpart,  therefore, 
demanded  authority,  order,  and  social  division  (hier¬ 
archy).  As  the  gods  observed  a  pecking  order  based 
upon  primacy  and  function,  so  too  did  men.  Likewise, 
while  all  humans  are  equal  in  their  mortality  (one  of 
the  main  plots  to  the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh  deals  with  the 
hero's  realization  that,  as  a  man,  he  is  mortal),  some 
men,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  George  Orwell,  were 
clearly  more  equal  than  others  -  in  both  life  and  death. 
Ordinary  men  were  not,  for  example,  laid  out  in  tombs 
or  planted  in  a  pyramid.  Just  as  some  gods  were  feared 
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and  waited  upon  by  lesser  ones,  so  too  were  greater 
men  feared  and  waited  upon  by  those  of  lower  social 
status.  At  the  lowest  end  of  the  urban  social  pyramid 
dwelled  the  laborers  and  slaves,  at  the  peak  sat  the 
absolute  ruler.  Priests,  scribes,  merchants,  soldiers, 
craftsmen,  peasants,  servants,  and  free-men,  filled 
the  stations  in  between.  The  king  alone,  at  the  highest 
point,  caught  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  and  was  loved  by 
the  gods  for  the  order  he  kept  in  his  cities.  The  varied 
levels  of  social  status  that  developed  in  ancient  cities 
far  exceeded  anything  experienced  by  hunters -gathers. 

Urban  historian  Lewis  Mumford  makes  some  salient 
remarks  on  how  this  social  stratification,  this  differ¬ 
entiated  throng  of  human  potential,  reached  critical 
mass  within  the  city,  producing  the  first  explosion  of 
civilized  arts: 

Segregated  economic  functions  and  segregated  social 
roles  in  turn  created  distinct  precincts  within  the  city: 
marketplace,  temple,  royal  household,  slums.  And  the 
king's  special  precinct,  the  interior  citadel  (literally 
the  'little  city'),  became  a  crucial  element  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  civilizing  effects  of  urbanization.  As  the  outer 
shell  of  the  city  grew,  its  interior  likewise  expanded 
and  transformed  those  within:  not  merely  its  physical 
inner  spaces,  within  the  sacred  precinct,  but  its  inner 
life.  Dreams  welled  up  out  of  that  interior  and  took 
form;  fantasies  turned  into  drama,  and  desire  flowered 
into  poetry  and  dance  and  music.  The  city  itself  thus 
became  a  collective  expression  of  love,  detached  from 
the  urgencies  of  sexual  reproduction.  Activities  that 
sprang  to  life  only  on  festal  occasions  in  ruder  com¬ 
munities  became  part  of  the  daily  existence  of  the  city. 
And  what  began  as  a  wholesale  transformation  of  the 
environment  became  a  transformation  of  man. 

This  release  of  creativity  was  not,  I  need  hardly  empha¬ 
size,  one  of  the  original  purposes  of  human  settle¬ 
ment,  nor  yet  of  the  urban  implosion  itself;  and  it  is 
only  partially  and  fitfully  that  it  has  characterized  the 
development  of  cities.  Even  today,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  energies  of  the  urban  community  go  into 
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education  and  artistic  expression:  we  sacrifice  far  more 
to  the  arts  of  destruction  and  extermination  than  to 
the  arts  of  creation.  But  it  is  through  the  performance 
of  creative  acts,  in  art,  in  thought,  in  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  that  the  city  can  he  identified  as  something  more 
than  a  purely  functional  organization  of  factories  and 
warehouses,  barracks,  courts,  prisons,  and  control 
centers.  The  towers  and  domes  of  the  historic  city  are 
reminders  of  that  still  unfulfilled  promise. 

The  rulers  of  the  urban  citadel  --  the  first  priests  and 
kings  of  Sumer  --  monopolized  knowledge  and  power 
and,  thereby,  exerted  their  control  over  Mesopotamia, 
but  most  of  the  functions  that  they  devised  only  after 
many  thousands  of  years  was  collectively  distributed  to 
aU  civilized  cities. 

In  the  citadel's  bodyguard,  we  find  the  first  army  and 
the  first  police  officers;  and  though  we  cannot  identify 
the  separate  buildings  until  a  late  date,  the  first  housing 
for  purely  military  functionaries,  the  barracks.  Here, 
too,  we  find  the  first  foreign  office,  the  first  bureaucra¬ 
cy,  the  first  court  of  law,  and  likewise,  from  the  temple 
quarter,  the  first  astronomical  observatory,  the  first 
library,  the  first  school  and  college,  and  not  least,  the 
first  theater.  All  these  flourished  in  the  citadel  before 
there  were  any  larger  political  states  as  we  know  them 
or  any  question  of  democratic  participation  in  their 
administration. 

This  royal  monopoly  held  for  many  technical  inno¬ 
vations,  which  made  their  appearance  in  the  citadel 
long  before  they  spread  to  the  rest  of  he  city.  It  was  in 
the  citadel  that  fireproof  buildings  and  pavement  first 
appeared.  It  was  here  that,  before  2000  BCE,  drains, 
running  water,  bathtubs,  toilets,  and  private  sleeping 
apartments  were  constructed;  and  it  was  in  the  palace 
precinct,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  city  had  be¬ 
come  a  compact  mass  of  houses,  that  the  king  and  his 
court  enjoyed  what  is  still  the  greatest  and  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  of  urban  luxuries  —  an  abundance  of  open  space, 
stretching  beyond  the  dwelling  itself  into  gardens, 
sometimes  forming  a  whole  villa  quarter  for  nobles 
and  high  officials. 


Royal  foraging  expeditions  first  provided  the  fruits  of 
trade  by  a  one-way  process  of  gathering  raw  materi¬ 
als:  under  royal  command,  armor  was  made,  weapons 
forged,  chariots  built.  For  the  king's  wives  and  concu¬ 
bines,  and  for  his  fellow  nobles,  the  goldsmiths  and  the 
jewelers  first  practiced  their  arts.  Industrial  production 
firsts  got  its  start  in  luxury  wares  for  the  court. 

These  facts  about  the  origins  of  the  city  proper  within 
the  citadel  or  'little  city'  seem  essential  to  an  inclu¬ 
sive  picture  of  its  functions  and  purposes.  The  citadel 
served  as  the  original  pilot  project  for  the  city,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  both  city  and  state  today  bear  the  imprint  of  ancient 
myths  and  magical  aberrations,  of  obsolete  privileges 
and  prerogatives  originally  based  on  royal  claims  and 
associations  with  the  gods.  Fortunately,  in  uniting  vil¬ 
lage  and  citadel,  shrine  and  market,  the  city  still  rested 
on  the  moral  underpinning  of  the  habits  of  collabora¬ 
tive  labor  and  the  consecration  of  life. 

All  of  this  emphasizes  a  more  general  characteristic  of 
the  city:  the  way  in  which  it  gave  a  specialized,  ab¬ 
stract,  professional,  collective  form  to  human  needs 
that  no  one  had  hitherto  ever  thought  of  dedicating  a 
whole  lifetime  to  fulfilling.  The  more  successful  urban 
types  were  those  committed  to  specialization;  and  their 
partial  lives  depended  upon  the  successful  interlocking 
of  a  whole  organization  in  which  each  group  accepted 
the  limitations  of  its  allotted  role.  Everywhere  the 
worker  was  always  a  worker,  the  slave  always  a  slave, 
the  noble  always  a  noble. 

The  specialization  of  labor  produced  social  class  and 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  Specialization,  divi¬ 
sion,  compulsion,  and  depersonalization  produced  an 
inner  tension  within  the  city.  This  resulted  throughout 
history  in  an  undercurrent  of  covert  resentment  and 
outright  rebellion  that  was  perhaps  never  fully  record¬ 
ed.  But  the  fact  that  the  city  has  from  the  beginning 
been  based  on  forced  labor,  and  that  forced  labor  was 
produced,  not  only  by  enslavement,  but  by  a  monopoly 
on  the  food  supply,  seems  to  be  indisputably  incised  on 
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the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  The  guardians  of  the  food 
supply  held  powers  of  life  and  death  over  the  entire 
community  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  great  store¬ 
house,  the  ziggurat,  was  within  the  heavy  walls  of  the 
citadel,  protected  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 

Thus  the  city  became  a  special  environment,  not  just 
for  supporting  kings,  but  for  making  persons,  people 
more  ready  to  move  beyond  the  claims  of  tribal  society 
and  custom,  more  capable  of  creating  new  values  and 
taking  new  directions.  In  the  end,  the  city  itself  became 
the  chief  agent  of  man's  transformation.  Into  the  city 
go  a  long  procession  of  gods:  out  of  it  there  come  men 
and  women,  at  long  intervals,  able  to  transcend  the 
limitations  of  their  gods.'‘ 


NOTES 

1  Rose,  The  Well-Tempered  City,  38. 

2  Rose,  38. 

3  Rose,  32-37. 

4  Excerpted  from  Lewis  Mumford'sThe  City  in  History.  Edited  and 
adapted  by  R.M.Shurmer. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

The  Cities  Between  the  Rivers 


My  mankind,  from  destruction  will  I  save  it.  I  will  return  the 
people  to  their  settlements.  Of  the  cities,  certainly  they  will  build 
their  places  of  divine  law,  and  I  will  make  peaceful  their  shade. 
Of  the  houses  of  the  gods,  certainly  they  will  lay  their  bricks  in 
pure  places.  After  kingship  and  the  throne  of  kingship  had  been 
lowered  from  heaven,  Anu  perfected  the  rites  and  exulted  divine 
law.  He  founded  the  five  cities  in  pure  places. 

Sumerian  Myth 


PHOTO:  On  the  Shat  al  Arab  in  Southern  Iraq,  D.AXE(2006) 
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While  historians  may  argue  over  what  exactly 

constitutes  a  civilization,  they  generally  agree  as 
to  which  one  appeared  first  and  where.  The  term  Su¬ 
merian  is  now  commonly  given  to  the  ancient  people 
who  formed  the  first  civilization  in  the  far  south  of 
what  is  the  country  of  Iraq  today.  The  name  is  not  what 
they  called  themselves.  The  Sumerians  were  agricul¬ 
tural  revolutionaries,  not  the  first  to  farm,  but  the  first 
to  put  their  hands  to  a  new  sort  of  intensive  farming 
and  civil  engineering  that  fundamentally  altered  life 
in  the  marshes.  The  first  agricultural  communities 
had  appeared  about  five-thousand  years  before  the 
Sumerians  in  regions  that,  not  surprisingly,  received 
enough  annual  rainfall  sufficient  for  small  farms.  These 
lands  are  situated  above  the  flood  plains  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Tigris  Rivers,  a  region  that  covers  a  great 
semicircle  of  foothills  in  present  day  western  Iran, 
northern  Iraq,  and  south-eastern  Turkey,  the  heartland 
of  the  so-called  Fertile  Crescent.  Go  to  Google  Maps 
and  connect  the  cities  of  Tel  Aviv  in  Israel,  Aleppo 
in  Syria,  Urfa  (Edessa)  in  Turkey,  Mosul  in  Iraq,  and 
Kermanshah  in  Iran  and  you  will  have  a  good  base¬ 
line  of  where  these  prehistoric  farming  communities 
were  located.  Some  of  this  land  is  situated  between 
the  two  great  rivers  that  drain  the  plain,  a  fact  that  led 
the  founder  of  the  Oriental  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Ghicago  (the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States), 
James  Henry  Breasted,  to  name  the  region  Meso¬ 
potamia,  which  literally  means  ‘between  the  rivers’ 
in  Greek.  But  if  farming  took  root  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  Grescent,  why  did  the  first  civilization 
appear  in  a  region  (Sumer)  far  to  the  south? 

With  no  written  documents  (writing  had  not  yet  been 
invented)  from  the  period  of  migration,  we  can  only 
speculate  about  what  brought  the  first  settlers  to  the 
southern  reaches  of  the  Euphrates  River,  to  an  inland 
delta  of  marshland  that  receives  little  annual  rainfall 
and,  due  to  the  surrounding  deserts  and  proximity  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  possesses  heavily  salinated  soil  (not  a 
good  thing  for  crops).  Brackish  waters,  little  rain,  salty 
fields,  and  unpredictable  and  violent  fresh-water  flood- 
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ing  do  not  generally  encourage  settlement  by  farmers. 
And  yet  they  came.  And  they  settled.  And  they  manip¬ 
ulated  the  harsh  environment  to  feed  a  growing  popu¬ 
lation.  And,  eventually,  they  built  massive  cities.  Those 
who  chose  this  path  turned  their  back  on  the  relative 
safety  of  the  small  settlements  of  the  north,  gave  up  life 
on  the  farm  for  the  prospect  of  something  else.  Like  all 
immigrants,  the  first  Sumerians  sought  a  different  style 
of  life,  planted  themselves  in  the  marshes  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  and  literally  elevated  a  civilized  life  from  its 
salty  muck. 

Mesopotamia  is  conventionally  divided  between  north 
and  south,  known  as  Akkad  and  Sumer  respectively 
to  historians.  Sumer  is  a  later  Babylonian  name  for 
the  southern  region.  The  first  recognizable  civilization 
appeared  in  a  700-sq.  mile  swathe  of  land  in  southern 
Mesopotamia,  populated  by  a  people  we  have  named 
Sumerians  because  of  the  location  of  their  cities.  The 
Sumerians,  however,  called  themselves  ‘un  san  giga’ 
or  simply  ‘the  black-headed  people’  and  called  their 
territory  Kengir,  meaning  ‘place  of  noble  lords.’  The 
language  they  used  gives  us  a  sense  of  how  they  viewed 
themselves  as  superior  to  (more  civilized)  the  people 
who  lived  beyond  their  lands.  There  is  something  rea¬ 
sonable  in  that  assessment  considering  the  advanced 
lifestyle  they  created  in  their  great  cities.  Sumer, 
however,  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  single  state  that 
embraced  the  entire  region,  but  rather  it  was  more  a 
loose  collection  of  independent  powers,  each  ruled 
from  a  single  city,  that  all  shared  a  common  culture. 

Let’s  return  to  our  initial  questions.  What  was  so 
special  about  Sumer  to  attract  immigration  in  the 
first  place?  And  why  did  settlers  there  fundamentally 
change  the  way  they  lived? 

The  answer  literally  lies  under  our  feet,  in  the  soil,  but 
not  for  the  reasons  that  might  seem  most  logical.  It  is 
often  thought,  wrongly  as  it  turns  out,  that  the  miner¬ 
al-rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  delta 
had  enough  growing  power  to  sustain  much  larger 
populations  than  the  northern  settlements.  Therefore, 
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Sumer  naturally  attracted  a  large  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion.  This  theory  is  no  longer  accepted  by  scholars.  The 
ecological  facts  of  the  region  itself  disprove  the  thesis. 
The  waters  there  are  brackish  (a  mixture  of  salt  and 
fresh),  the  sun  burns  intensely,  there  are  no  rocks  for 
construction,  and  the  soils  beyond  the  rivers  are  dry 
and  salinated.  This  was  a  harsh  environment  for  farm¬ 
ing.  What  now  seems  to  be  the  correct  view  of  Sumer’s 
fertility  is  that  its  lands  only  became  fertile  BECAUSE 
of  the  engineering  projects  of  those  who  moved  there, 
that  is  AETER  the  region  was  settled.  What  seems  to 
have  sustained  the  first  settlement  and  initially  at¬ 
tracted  immigrants  had  less  to  do  with  the  rivers  and 
more  to  do  with  a  series  of  underground  fresh-water 
springs.  It  was  the  springs,  not  the  river,  that  brought 
forth  an  abundance  of  life  amidst  the  harsh  conditions 
of  the  swamps. 

Evidence  of  these  springs  has  been  discovered  under 
nearly  twenty  layers  of  successive  building  projects  at 
the  ancient  site  of  the  city  Eridu  and  nearly  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  prompted  the  construction  of  the  first 
religious  sanctuary  of  the  Sumerians,  a  “primitive 
chapel”  about  ten  feet  square.^  Eed  from  underground 
springs,  the  marsh  at  certain  times  of  the  year  was 
transformed  into  a  sizable  fresh  water  lake  that  sup¬ 
ported  an  exceptional  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
Those  who  traveled  to  the  site  would  have  been  as¬ 
sured  sustenance  and  given  thanks  to  the  god  respon¬ 
sible  for  providing  life.  We  know  this  because  of  the 
way  Sumerians  indicated  a  place  name,  that  is,  by  the 
mark  indicating  a  god  followed  by  the  mark  indicat¬ 
ing  place.  Thus,  the  location  of  this  new  community, 
Eridu,  became  literally  the  ‘fresh-water  god  place.’  So 
the  migrants  that  moved  south  did  so  to  be  near  the 
god  that  offered  them  abundance.  And  these  springs, 
because  they  sustained  large  communities  of  settlers 
and  allowed  agriculture  to  flourish  in  an  otherwise 
harsh  environment,  fundamentally  changed  the  way 
human  communities  functioned. 

Eood  historians  have  identified  eating  patterns  in  Sum- 
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er  that  provide  more  insight  into  why  humans  might 
have  preferred  settling  in  the  lower  region  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  despite  the  difficulties  the  region  presented  to 
traditional  low-grade  farming.  The  spring-fed  lake  of 
Eridu  supported  an  array  of  plant  and  animal  life.  A 
super- abundance  of  fish  and  fowl  diversified  the  plant- 
rich  diet  of  settlers.  This  food  surplus  provided  by 
Eridu’s  god  allowed  some  people  to  devote  their  time 
to  things  other  than  gathering  and  preparing  food,  but 
were  still  essentially  dealing  with  a  small  agricultural 
settlement,  no  different  from  those  which  had  existed 
for  thousands  of  years.  Most  of  the  recognized  early 
cities  associated  with  farming  settlements  existed  in 
northern  Mesopotamia,  not  in  the  south.  It  wasn’t  until 
about  3500  BCE  that  something  changed.  It  was  in  that 
era  that  more  and  more  people  settled  in  the  villages  of 
the  far  south,  settlements  that  were  fast  becoming  true 
cities.  More  people  meant  more  mouths  to  feed,  more 
than  the  spring-lakes  could  carry.  Sumer  needed  more 
farms.  And  this  need  for  more  irrigated  and  farmed 
land  led  them  to  devise  new  technologies  --  the  first 
large-scale  hydro-engineering  projects  --  and  to  orga¬ 
nize  a  labor  force  capable  of  constructing  the  needed 
infrastructure.  As  Benjamin  Eranlkin  quipped:  necessi¬ 
ty  is  the  mother  of  invention!  The  necessity  to  expand 
into  a  more  harsh  environment  was  precisely  the  spark 
that  lit  the  fire  of  a  new  lifestyle.  This  Sumerian  nexus 
--  a  sedentary  population,  cities,  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy,  division  of  labor,  and  the  complex  organization  to 
make  it  all  work  properly  --  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  emergence  of  civilization. 

The  ‘black-headed  people’  of  the  lower  Euphrates 
River  managed  to  change  the  basic  rhythms  of  human 
life.  They  imposed  order  upon  their  environment  and 
increased  the  complexity  of  their  society.  Drains  and 
irrigation  canals  of  unprecedented  size  and  complex¬ 
ity,  the  type  that  spread  out  for  miles  from  the  banks 
of  rivers,  required  collective  effort  and  management. 
And  management,  as  any  first  year  business  major 
knows,  entails  project  leadership  to  plan,  organize, 
and  supervise.  Who  gets  to  be  part  of  the  management 
team,  though?  Usually  it  is  the  one  who  is  most  sue- 
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cessful  at  attaining  the  agreed  upon  goal.  In  the  case 
of  the  ancient  Sumerians  that  goal  was  agricultural 
abundance.  So  for  the  same  reason  that  hunters  elevate 
the  status  of  the  people  more  capable  of  organizing  and 
successfully  leading  the  hunt,  ancient  farmers  elevated 
the  people  more  capable  at  successfully  managing  their 
fields  and  bringing  in  a  good  harvest.  These  managers 
became  the  first  leaders  of  cities. 


What  exactly  did 
priests  know  that 
made  them  particu¬ 
larly  well-suited  for 
managing  the  first 
cities  of  Sumer? 


In  their  role  as  counters  and  planners,  these  ancient 
‘project  managers’  devised  an  ingenious  device  to  help 
them  control  the  city.  Around  the  year  3500  BCE  or  so, 
that  is,  over  a  thousand  years  after  those  first  devotees 
gathered  at  the  edge  of  the  ‘Fresh-Water  God  Place’ 
at  Eridu,  the  Sumerians  created  a  tech  advance  that, 
to  borrow  from  Neil  Armstrong,  made  one  giant  leap 
for  mankind:  they  invented  the  first  system  of  writ¬ 
ing.  This  proved  indispensable  for  managing  the  entire 
urban  system  already  in  place  and  propelled  humans 
into  the  historical  era.  Because  writing  proved  crucial 
to  project  management,  and  the  gods  were  ultimately 
responsible  for  feeding  the  ‘god-places,’  it  follows  that 
literate  priests  took  control  of  the  first  governments  of 
the  civilized  cities. 

The  first  writing  was  really  just  a  system  of  account¬ 
ing  marks.  Early  on  priest-managers  had  kept  crude 
production  records  for  their  cities.  They  recorded 
the  production  of  the  community,  marking  contain¬ 
ers  and  indicating  on  clay  tablets  how  much  food  was 
brought  in  and  how  much  was  doled  out.  But  their 
early  shorthand  accounting  fell  short  of  being  a  true 
language.  What  they  had  were  wedge-shaped  picto- 
graphs  scrawled  into  wet  clay,  an  advanced  memory 
system  for  keeping  track  of  quantities  of  grain,  sheep, 
cattle,  beer,  and  wool.  While  this  early  form  of  vis¬ 
ible  communication  helped  regulate  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  among  a  large  population,  it  did  not  constitute  a 
language.  In  fact  the  signs  were  not  even  written  in 
the  proper  sequence  of  spoken  language.  However, 
by  about  3500  BCE  what  they  used  evolved  into  a 
system  that  represented  much  more  than  mere  label- 
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ing  and  accounting.  Sumerian  record-keeping  for  the 
temple  complexes  increased  in  efficiency  and  accuracy, 
producing  the  system  which  is  today  called  cuneiform 
(literally  ‘wedge-shaped’)  from  the  impressions  formed 
when  using  a  reed  stylus  to  mark  wet  clay.  Cunei¬ 
form,  importantly,  was  capable  of  preserving  abstract 
thought  (thinking  beyond  what  is  physically  in  front 
of  you)  and  made  possible  long-distance  impersonal 
communication.  (Writing  is  much  more  reliable  than 
speaking  from  memory  when  transmitting  informa¬ 
tion  across  distance.)  Cuneiform  also  allowed  for  the 
preservation  of  stories  deemed  important  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  stories  about  history  and  creation  and  man’s 
relationship  to  the  gods.  By  writing,  people  could  more 
efficiently  pass  along  these  stories  from  one  generation 
to  another.  And  written  texts  were  fundamental  for 
creating  common  cultural  traditions  over  a  large  area 
and  establishing  a  sense  of  history  (two  requirements 
for  civilization). 

In  a  flash,  then,  when  Sumerians  began  to  record 
actual  thought  and  speech,  man  began  writing  more 
complex  texts  about  his  place  in  the  universe  (cos¬ 
mology)  and  humans  entered  the  historical  era.  The 
cuneiform  technique  quickly  spread  to  Egypt  and  then 
later  to  eastern  India.  Over  many  years  cuneiform 
transformed  into  a  phonetic  language,  where  signs 
represent  sounds  instead  of  things  themselves,  and 
became  the  basic  writing  system  for  the  main  Near 
Eastern  civilizations  that  followed,  viz.  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Assyrians.  It  survived  into 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  but  was  then 
forgotten  altogether.  All  the  records  of  the  first  civiliza¬ 
tions,  therefore,  remained  silent  until  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  when  three  Assyriologists,  Rawlinson  (English), 
Hinks  (Irish),  and  Oppert  (Erench),  deciphered  it  from 
tablets  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  those  early  cities.  What 
they  discovered  when  they  began  to  read  the  com¬ 
plex  scratchings  proved  that  by  3500  BCE  something 
qualitatively  different  was  indeed  going  on  in  the  cities 
of  Sumer. 


The  black-headed  people’  also  made  fundamental 
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NOTE;  The  name 
of  the  city  of  Sippar 
on  the  Euphrates 
River,  home  to  the 
sun  god  Shamash, 
is  derived  from  the 
Sumerian  word  for 
‘a  writing’  which 
may  indicate  that  it 
was  named  for  the 
records  stored  in 
the  ziggurat  there. 
Archaeoiogists  have 
indeed  recovered 
thousands  of  cu¬ 
neiform  tablets  from 
the  site. 


advancements  in  art,  science,  technology,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  abstract  thought.  They  recorded  detailed 
observations  of  their  universe.  Mathematics  and 
astronomy  were  used  to  make  sense  of  experience 
and  observation  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  first 
lunar  calendar.  Glass  and  woven  clothe  appeared.  The 
wheel  was  invented  which  made  overland  transporta¬ 
tion  much  easier  and  enabled  the  production  of  better 
pottery  (potter’s  wheel)  and  flour  (rotary  millstone). 
The  smelting  of  metals  was  already  underway  and 
produced  tools  and  weapons  more  useful  than  stone 
and  wood.  Around  the  year  3000  BCE,  Sumerian 
metallurgists  (those  who  work  with  metal)  discovered 
how  to  combine  copper  and  tin  to  produce  bronze: 
man  entered  the  Bronze  Age  (the  era  extends  to  about 
1300  BCE  when  iron  replaced  bronze).  And  all  along 
the  way  an  ever  increasing  population  made  further 
demands  upon  the  ‘project  managers’  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  an  infrastructure  capable 
of  supporting  the  new  urban  lifestyle.  Cities  had  be¬ 
come  the  most  dynamic  centers  of  economic,  political, 
intellectual,  and  cultural  developments.  They  have 
remained  so  to  this  day. 


NOTES 

1  Paul  Kriwaczek,  Babylon  (New  York:  St.  Martins  Press,  (2010),  23. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

The  House  of  Apzu 


The  temple  which  has  grown  high  unites  heaven  and  earth. 

Holy  of  Holies  Eridu  Apzu,  shrine  built  for  its  prince.  House, 
holy  mound,  where  pure  food  is  eaten;  Watered  by  the  Lord's 
pure  canal.  Your  great  wall  is  kept  in  good  repair.  O  Eridu  with  a 
crown  on  your  head.  House  of  Apzu,  your  place  is  a  great  place. 
In  your  place  where  they  call  upon  Shamash;  Where  the  oven 
brings  forth  good  bread  to  eat 

Mesopotamian  Temple  Hymn 


PHOTO:  Deep  Space,  ARS  ELECTRONICA  (2010) 
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Early  Sumerian  texts  refer  to  the  city  of  Eridu  as  the 
First  City  of  the  World,  home  to  the  god  of  life- 
giving  waters  and  the  care-taker  of  civilization,  Enki. 
One  record  tells  us:  “When  kingship  from  heaven  was 
lowered,  the  kingship  was  in  Eridu.”  The  Sumerians 
had  long  made  the  connection  between  the  new  life¬ 
style  found  at  Eridu  and  a  divine  presence,  so  it  should 
not  be  surprising  that  their  earliest  cities  are  intimately 
tied  to  religion.  Since  cities,  according  to  the  Sume¬ 
rians,  received  the  creative  and  protective  energies 
of  the  gods,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  they 
concluded  that  all  authority  over  the  city,  likewise,  de¬ 
rived  from  heaven.  As  a  consequence,  religious  ritual 
became  fundamental  to  good  government  and  urban 
order  and  demanded  its  own  space  within  the  city.  A 
special  precinct  devoted  to  serving  the  god  that  made 
it  all  possible  was  at  the  heart  of  every  Mesopotamian 
city,  sacred  space  that  gave  physical  expression  to  the 
earthly  rule  of  the  gods.  Walled-in  districts  hosted  the 
first  urban  temples  to  satisfy  the  gods  that  kept  the  city 
fed. 

The  Sumerian  fertility  god  Enki  was  associated  with 
the  spring- water  location  that  created  Eridu.  Likewise, 
other  gods  favored  other  cities,  each  had  his  or  her 
favorite.  Ur  belonged  to  Nanna  (moon  god),  Nippur  to 
Enlil  (wind  god),  Sippur  to  Shamash  (sun  god),  Uruk 
to  Anu  (sky  god)  and  Inanna  (goddess  of  fertility),  and 
so  on.  All  the  cities  of  Sumer  arose  over  sacred  ground, 
solid  earth  amidst  the  marshes  of  southern  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  Fresh  water  coursed  underneath  and  around, 
providing  fertility,  providing  food,  providing  life.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  Eridu  existed  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  desert, 
at  the  very  point  where  a  large  fresh-watered  lagoon 
separated  the  fertile  marshlands  from  the  salty  waters 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Persian  Gulf  The  zig- 
gurat,  the  Apzu,  the  great  temple  complex  erected  over 
the  site  of  the  earliest  of  chapels  at  Eridu,  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  god  that  brought  the  fresh-water  bubbling  to 
the  surface  and  it  served  multiple  functions.  It  housed 
the  priestly  caste  --  the  literate  priest-managers  —  who 
helped  the  community  maintain  proper  relations  with 
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the  creative  and  destructive  powers  of  the  universe. 

The  ziggurat  also  served  as  a  communal  storehouse 
for  various  foodstuffs  that  were  offered  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  abundance.  Barley,  wheat,  and  millet, 
chickpeas  and  lentils,  cucumbers,  garlic,  onions,  seed 
oil,  and  even  beer,  all  the  products  of  communal  labor, 
were  deposited  in  the  ziggurat.  And  of  course  the  zig¬ 
gurat  was  the  most  important  ceremonial  site  in  the 
city.  The  memory  of  that  life-giving  water  at  Eridu  was 
manifest  in  every  temple  throughout  Mesopotamia  by 
the  installation  of  ceremonial  water  basins,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  is  sustained  even  today  in  the  Jewish  mikveh, 
cleansing  pools  of  Islamic  mosques,  and  baptismal 
fonts  of  Christian  churches.^ 

Because  it  was  situated  over  the  House  of  Apzu,  the 
most  important  spot  of  the  Sumerian  ceremonial 
world,  Eridu  possessed  deep  symbolic  importance 
for  the  entire  civilization.  Even  though  early  mythical 
kings  are  associated  with  Eridu,  the  city  seems  to  have 
functioned,  primarily  as  a  religious  center.  A  much 
larger  and  more  dynamic  city,  Uruk,  was  situated  only 
seven  miles  away.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  many 
of  the  other  typical  activities  associated  with  city  life 
--  government,  commerce,  production  --  were  carried 
out  at  a  less  venerated  site.  Eridu  supported  a  religious 
establishment,  something  along  the  lines  of  a  Vatican 
City  today,  but  it  was  Uruk  and  Ur  that  fostered  a 
more  expansive  range  of  human  activities.  It  is  in  them 
that  we  see  the  true  extent  of  the  Urban  Revolution  in 
Mesopotamia. 


NOTES 

1  Kriwaczek,  p.29 
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Christ  of  the  Abyss  is  a 
bronze  statue  sub¬ 
merged  50ft  under  the 
surface  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  at  the  site 
where  the  first  itaiian 
scuba  diver  died.  The 
word  abyss  is  derived 
from  the  Sumerian 
Apzu,  the  House  of  the 
Deep  Waters  under  the 
city  of  Eridu. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

The  Cities  of  Ur  and  Uruk 


Some  third  person  decides  your  fate:  this  is  the  whole  essence 
of  bureaucracy. 

Kollontai  Alexandra,  La  Oposicion  Obrera 


PHOTO:  Government  office  workers,  Washington,  DC  LOC  (1939) 
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Some  cities  so  completely  dominate  the  lands  sur¬ 
rounding  them  that  names  become  irrelevant  in 
conversation.  People  refer  to  them  simply  as  ‘The 
City’.  Modern  examples  of  this  phenomenon  include 
London,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco.  The  practice, 
however,  is  nothing  new.  In  ancient  Sumer,  ‘The  City’ 
referred  to  Uruk,  which  prohahly  housed  over  50,000 
people  by  the  time  the  Sumerians  enter  the  histori¬ 
cal  era  (with  the  invention  of  writing  c.3500  BCE). 
Because  the  animistic  Sumerians  depended  upon  their 
gods  for  sustaining  them,  religious  structures  formed 
the  core  of  their  cities.  They  constructed  their  ceremo¬ 
nial  sites  on  lands  that  they  had  claimed  from  draining 
the  marshes,  erecting  large  platforms  and  structures 
to  stand  above  the  swells  of  the  temperamental  rivers. 
They  built  large  storehouses  to  hold  communal  grains 
and  oils,  topped  above  with  the  sacred  precincts  and 
houses  of  the  gods.  Once  the  temple  with  its  storage 
rooms  for  surplus  food  had  been  raised  above  the 
floods,  platforms  for  regular  people  followed.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  great  cities  of  Sumer,  the  cities  which 
brought  forth  the  first  civilization. 

Sumerian  civilization  existed  in  things  shared:  shared 
work,  shared  ideas,  shared  language,  and  shared  living. 
Technological  advancements  --  glass-making,  brew¬ 
ing,  maths,  ship  construction,  and  bronze-working,  to 
name  a  few  --  dramatically  increased  food  production 
and  preservation.  Populations  swelled.  By  3500  BCE, 
Sumerian  culture  was  expanding  northwards  from  its 
core  region  around  the  holy  site  of  Eridu  and  city  ad¬ 
ministrators  initiated  large-scale  construction  projects 
along  the  channels  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  New 
cities  replaced  smaller  villages  with  brick-built  giants 
housing  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  The  earliest  sig¬ 
nificant  construction  project  in  The  City  (i.e.  Uruk)  re¬ 
quired  a  substantial  investment  of  skill  and  energy  and 
the  collective  organization  of  thousands  of  workers 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  No  fewer  than  seven  mud- 
brick  structures  of  monumental  size  (25,000  sq.  ft,  or 
about  half  the  size  of  a  football  field)  were  built  as  part 
of  Uruk’s  temple  complex.  One  of  the  structures  even 
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used  columns,  the  oldest  discovered  anywhere,  and 
many  of  the  walls  were  covered  with  brightly  painted 
circles  arranged  in  a  variety  of  patterns.'  The  City  may 
not  have  been  able  to  lay  claim  to  the  sacred  waters  of 
life,  like  its  sister  Eridu  on  the  horizon,  but  it  made  a 
name  for  itself  with  the  opulence  of  its  construction 
projects  and  the  material  wealth  of  its  inhabitants. 

An  influx  of  immigrants,  the  rising  population,  the 
unprecedented  productivity,  and  the  need  to  control 
the  increasingly  complex  urban  system  pushed  de¬ 
velopment  in  Sumerian  cities  towards  a  sort  of  criti¬ 
cal  mass.  While  all  cities  had  designated  ceremonial 
sites  for  religious  devotion,  the  new  urban  monsters 
—  Uruk,  Ur,  Lagash,  and  Sippar  —  also  housed  large 
laboring  populations  and  the  governing  personnel  to 
control  them.  A  new  class  of  elite  managers  emerged 
to  organize,  supervise,  and  regulate  this  labor,  deriving 
their  authority,  of  course,  from  the  gods.  Evidence  of 
the  emerging  social  class  structure  is  preserved  in  the 
records  kept  by  the  priest-administrators.  Surviving 
cuneiform  tablets  tell  us  exactly  how  much  bread  and 
beer  temples  paid  out  to  their  dependents.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  managers  and  priests  received  a  larger  share 
than  the  manual  laborers.^  These  early  temple  admin¬ 
istrations  were  the  first  managing  directors  of  the  new 
cities,  the  first  recorded  governing  bodies  of  cities.  In 
other  words,  Uruk  and  the  handful  of  larger  Sumerian 
cities  developed  the  first  functional  bureaucracies  in 
history,  a  specialized  class  committed  to  forcing  people 
to  work  together  (and  pay  taxes!)  for  the  survival  of 
the  state. 

Uruk  and  Ur  were  both,  like  modern  London  or  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  cities  primarily  devoted  to  administra¬ 
tion.  They  initially  governed  their  own  cult  centers  and 
food  supplies,  but  later,  as  complexity  increased,  they 
exhibited  the  executive  authority  of  the  new  regional 
ruling  class.  The  larger  cities  became  political  centers 
for  the  earliest  recorded  Sumerian  kings  who  exercised 
control  miles  beyond  the  city  and  even  dominated 
weaker  cities  with  their  armies.  This  city- dominated 
region  constitutes  the  first  recognizable  political  unit. 
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i.e.  the  city-state.  While  Sumerian  priests  had  likely 
been  the  earliest  authority  figures  in  these  cities,  kings 
emerged  because  they  possessed  both  the  author¬ 
ity  (supposedly  god-given)  and  the  means  (an  army) 
to  force  submission  to  their  rule  and  protect  the  vast 
irrigation  projects  surrounding  a  city  Kings  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  projecting  authority  well  beyond  the  walls  and 
could  destroy  those  who  opposed  them.  The  gods,  of 
course,  demanded  good  order  and  the  king’s  duty  was 
to  impose  it. 

The  new  court  officials  surrounding  a  king  worked 
alongside  the  priests  to  ensure  good  order.  This  elite 
ruling  class  made  sure  everyone  contributed  his  labor 
when  asked  and  generally  lived  peaceably  with  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  close  relationship  between  religion  and 
government,  a  characteristic  of  most  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions,  derives  from  the  assumption  that  civilized  life 
itself  was  dependent  upon  a  community’s  ability  to 
keep  the  gods  happy.  Wasn’t  that  what  man  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  do  anyway  according  to  Sumerian  creation 
stories?  The  belief  that  a  king  is  divinely  appointed  to 
rule  over  men  persisted  in  both  Western  and  Eastern 
cultures  well  into  the  20th  century  (Russia  and  China 
are  examplesjand  still  exists  in  some  places,  in  Japan 
for  example. 

Once  kings  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  government  took 
on  an  entirely  new  look.  Of  course  a  royal  army  was 
important  for  enforcing  the  will  of  a  king.  But  once  an 
army  moves  out  of  sight  of  the  king,  it  becomes  rather 
difficult  for  him  to  order  his  troops.  One  of  the  more 
effective  and  ingenious  innovations  for  long-distance 
communication  came  in  the  form  of  a  small  carved 
device,  a  cylinder,  that  reproduced  a  unique  imprint 
upon  a  wet  clay  surface.  The  cylinder  seal  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  king  or  any  of  his  officials  to  extend  their 
‘voice’  of  command  across  vast  distances.  By  rolling 
their  identifying  stamps  into  documents  (wet  clay  tab¬ 
lets),  kings  effectively  verified  the  written  information 
they  sent  out  from  their  royal  residence  The  person 
who  possessed  a  properly  sealed  instruction,  could 
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speak  with  the  authority  of  the  king  -  even  when  the 
king  was  miles  away  The  invention  of  the  cylinder  seal 
allowed  Sumerian  kings  to  reside  in  their  cities  while 
sending  commands  to  distant  governors  and  military 
commanders.  Authority  itself  became  much  more  than 
a  local  concern. 

While  educated  and  literate  bureaucrats  used  the  cyl¬ 
inder  seal  for  conquest  and  control,  merchants  found 
them  useful  in  commerce.  Seals  were  instrumental  in 
establishing  an  early  type  of  quality  control.  If  Babu 
of  Nippur,  for  example,  was  known  for  producing  an 
especially  tasty  sesame  oil,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
send  jars  of  it  to  the  large  markets  of  Ur.  But  how  could 
Babu  assure  his  customers  in  Ur  that  they  were  actual¬ 
ly  buying  Babu’s  oil  rather  than  some  cheap  substitute? 
Archaeologists  have  dug  up  piles  of  Sumerian  clay  pots 
used  for  transporting  goods  that  had  been  sealed  with 
special  ‘branding’  devices  of  individual  merchants. 
These  impressions,  like  the  modern  logo,  ensured  the 
integrity  of  the  products,  allowing  a  seller  in  city  A  to 
do  business  with  buyers  in  cities  B  and  C  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  Given  what  we  know  of  human  nature,  it 
is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  first  product  knock¬ 
offs  followed  in  quick  succession.  It  is  easy  to  conjure 
the  image  of  many  an  Ur-ite  sitting  down  to  imitation 
Babu-oil,  the  victims  of  a  cylinder-seal  scam. 


A  CIVILIZATION  TAKES  SHAPE 

Architecture,  a  combination  of  design  (art)  and  en¬ 
gineering  (applied  science  and  mathematics),  reveals 
a  great  deal  about  a  civilization.  Erom  first  glance,  a 
building  informs.  It  broadcasts  information  about  its 
function  and  its  place  in  society.  Buildings,  especially 
important  ones,  also  speak  of  the  culture  that  created 
them.  They  are  shaped  by  the  dominant  philoso¬ 
phies  and  aesthetic  traditions  of  their  society.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  on  the  Close,  for  example,  reminds 
us  that  much  of  Western  culture  derives  from  the 
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Sears  Tower,  Chicago. 
PHOTO:  D.GRANT(2006) 


The  ‘highest’  or 
‘biggest’  in  a  city 
often  say  a  great 
deai  about  what  a 
society  values. 


Judeo-Christian  tradition.  Seeing  such  a  structure  in 
an  American  or  European  city  does  not  strike  us  as 
anything  hut  normal.  This  is  because  the  building  is 
in  sync  with  traditional  culture.  Would  a  pagoda  or 
pyramid  sit  as  comfortably  as  a  cathedral  on  the  lie 
de  la  Cite  in  Paris  ?  I  expect  not.  And  not  because 
there’s  anything  wrong  with  constructing  pagodas  and 
pyramids,  but  rather  because  they  run  counter  to  the 
predominant  cultural  history  of  France.  An  adobe  mis¬ 
sion  feels  out  of  place  in  Boston,  but  not  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  or  San  Antonio.  Similarly,  a  Gothic  cathedral  in  the 
heart  of  Xian  or  Tokyo  would  strike  us  as  somewhat 
misplaced. 

[Of  course  since  the  early  20th  century  global  mod¬ 
ernism  has  come  to  dominant  the  architecture  of  cities. 
Rejecting  philosophical  traditions  and  mixing  cultural 
forms  modern  architects  have  produced  buildings 
that  neither  inform  us  of  their  function  nor  locate 
themselves  in  any  particular  civilization.  ‘International 
modern’  prevails.] 

Grand  art  and  architecture  followed  the  wealth.  This  is 
true  today  in  Dubai;  it  was  true  in  ancient  Uruk.  And 
the  wealth  is  possible  because  of  security  (recall  Kot- 
kin’s  three  critical  functions).  The  massive  city  of  Uruk 
emerged  as  The  Gity  precisely  because  it  became  a  hub 
of  commerce  and  administration  like  no  other.  Impres¬ 
sive  architecture  and  art,  unseen  elsewhere,  showed  off 
that  wealth.  The  monumental  architecture  of  Uruk,  the 
first  permanent  landmarks  of  wealth,  power,  and  pres¬ 
tige,  provided  a  necessary  cultural  imprint  upon  all  of 
Sumer.  It  birthed  the  unique  cultural  style  that  every 
civilization  shapes  in  its  own  unique  image.  According 
to  the  anthropologist  Gwendolyn  Leick,  Uruk’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  construction  “helped  to  spread  the  ideology  of 
culture”  well  beyond  the  vicinity  of  a  single  city,  ulti¬ 
mately  carrying  it  as  far  as  modern  day  Syria  and  Iran.^ 


Sumerian  engineers  embedded  their  ideas  about 
power,  authority,  and  religion  in  the  designs  for  their 
buildings.  They  used  dried-mud  bricks  to  build  mas- 


sive  walls  around  their  cities  for  protection.  Uruk,  for 
example,  possessed  about  six  miles  of  walls  with  towers 
every  thirty  feet  or  so  and  could  provide  a  great  deal  of 
security  for  up  to  80,000  people.  The  most  prominent 
building  in  the  city  was  of  course  the  ziggurat,  a  house 
for  the  local  god.  Ruins  of  these  structures  still  remain 
as  part  of  the  landscape  in  Iraq.  Uruk  boasted  a  pair 
of  great  ziggurats  dedicated  to  Anu,  the  sky  god,  and 
Inanna,  goddess  of  love  and  fertility.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  contrast  to  Egyptian  civilization  where  the 
pyramids  celebrated  the  divine  king  on  earth  (i.e.  pha¬ 
raoh)  and  functioned  as  tombs  that  fetishized  death, 
the  monumental  buildings  constructed  in  Sumer 
concern  the  relationship  between  all  men  and  the  gods 
and  served  as  places  for  the  rituals  of  life  —  commerce, 
food  storage,  fertility  rituals,  etc.  --  rather  than  those 
for  death.  Besides  giving  us  a  visual  glimpse  of  culture, 
monumental  buildings  often  reveal  what  a  civilization 
most  values.  What  might  we  infer  about  the  values 
of  the  society  that,  for  example,  constructed  Chartres 
Cathedral,  or  erected  the  Forbidden  City  or  the  Empire 
State  Building  in  Manhattan? 

Remnants  of  material  culture  —  things  (tools,  jew¬ 
elry,  buildings,  etc.)  —  are  only  part  of  the  picture 
though.  They  are  certainly  useful  to  anthropologists 
and  archaeologists,  two  academic  fields  that  inform  the 
work  of  historians.  The  historian,  however,  demands 
written  records.  Written  records  allow  historians  to 
understand  a  culture  more  deeply  because,  unlike 
say  a  clay  pot,  which  provides  insight  into  cultural 
themes  and  technique,  literature  preserves  ideas.  What 
people  write  about  themselves  gives  greater  insights 
into  human  thought  than  physical  objects.  What  were 
Neolithic  painters  wishing  to  communicate  when  they 
scrawled  stylized  animals  on  the  walls  of  their  caves 
near  Lascaux,  France?  What  were  they  thinking?  Why 
did  they  paint  in  the  first  place?  What  is  the  story?  We 
will  never  know  completely  because,  while  these  Neo¬ 
lithic  painters  left  us  signs  of  their  passing,  such  signs 
fall  far  short  of  communicating  complete  thoughts. 
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Beisi  Pagoda,  Suzhou,  China. 
PHOTO:  R.SHURMER(2006) 


What  do  these 
monumental  struc¬ 
tures  tell  us  about 
the  societies  that 
produced  them? 


Lincoln  Cathedral,  England. 
PHOTO:  STEVE(2013) 
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In  a  forbidden  recess  of  the  cave,  there’s  a  foot¬ 
print  of  an  eight-year-oid  boy  next  to  the  footprint 
of  a  woif.  Did  a  hungry  woif  staik  the  boy?  Or  did 
they  waik  together  as  friends?  Or  were  their  tracks 
made  thousands  of  years  apart?  We’ii  never  know. 

-  Werner  Herzog,  on  the  Chauvet  cave  paintings. 


Wener  Herzog  at  International 
Film  Festival,  Guadalajara  (2011) 

Unlike  the  people  who  painted  in  caves,  who  left  us 
no  WORD  about  what  the  paintings  mean,  the  Sume¬ 
rians  did  leave  us  a  mass  of  written  records,  accounts 
of  daily  lives,  commercial  transactions,  songs,  stories, 
prayers,  and  ideas  about  the  universe  (cosmology)  and 
the  way  they  thought  it  aU  began  (cosmogony).  Sumer 
even  produced  the  first  piece  of  heroic  literature,  the 
Epic  of  Gilgamesh.  Because  of  their  written  records, 
it  is  not  only  possible  to  know  if  the  boy  and  the 
wolf  walked  together  or  whether  or  not  they  ‘walked 
together  as  friends,’  it  is  possible  to  know  their  names 
and  get  a  sense  of  what  they  thought  about  the  world. 
The  Epic  of  Gilgamesh  (c.2100  BG)  is  a  story  that  goes 
well  beyond  mere  record-keeping  or  battle  boasting. 

It  is  a  tale  of  discovery  and  conquest,  of  adventure  and 
friendship,  and  delves  into  issues  of  good  government 
and  mortality.  It  is  also  one  of  the  first  references  we 
have  of  a  Great  Elood  sent  by  an  angry  god  to  destroy 
those  who  disturbed  the  peace.  Gonsidering  what  you 
know  about  the  importance  of  Uruk,  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  the  epic  hero  of  this  story,  Gilgamesh, 
the  lordly  king  who  had  no  equal,  lived  in  Uruk. 

The  historical  era,  then,  only  came  into  being  when  the 
technology  of  writing  first  developed  in  the  cities  of 
Mesopotamia.  Once  scribes  had  access  to  a  complete 
writing  system  they  began  to  pass  along  much  more 
information  about  themselves  and  the  world  they 
inhabited.  In  works  like  the  Enuma  Elis  and  the  Epic 
of  Gilgamesh  we  see  Sumerian  historical  conscious- 
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ness  -  that  is,  an  awareness  that  later  generations 
inherit  the  ideas,  lessons,  and  stories  important  for 
the  community  of ‘black- headed  people.’  The  civiliza¬ 
tions  that  used  cuneiform  —  Sumerian,  Akkadian, 
Babylonian,  Assyrian  —  endured  until  539  BCE,  when 
Babylon  was  conquered  and  absorbed  into  the  upstart 
Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus  the  Great.  (Think  about 
that:  you  are  closer  chronologically  to  the  historical 
Jesus  than  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  was  to  the 
first  kings  of  Ur!)  This  means  that  the  core  elements  of 
the  ancient  Near  Eastern  civilization,  the  cultural  and 
political  traditions  first  established  in  Ur  and  Uruk, 
existed  and  mattered  for  more  than  half  of  all  recorded 
history.  The  endurance  alone  demands  our  attention, 
but  the  dynamism  and  significance  (yes,  even  today!) 
of  the  region  keeps  us  interested. 


NOTES 

1  Amanda  Podany,  The  Ancient  Near  East:  A  Very  Short  History.  (Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press:  New  York,  2013),  pp.18-19. 

2  Podany,  pp.  19-20. 

3  Gwendolyn  Leick,  Mesopotamia  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  2003), 
p.54. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


Akkad  and  the  Origins  of  Empire 


Clay  pit,  clay  pit,  you  are  the  clay  pit  of  Anu  and  Enlil,  the  clay 
pit  of  Enki,  lord  of  the  Deep,  the  clay  pit  of  the  great  gods;  you 
have  made  the  lord  for  lordship,  you  have  made  the  king  for 
kingship,  you  have  made  the  prince  for  future  days. 

Sumerian  Ritual  Protection  Spell 


PHOTO:  3rd  Armored  Cavalry,  US  Army,  in  ruins  of  ancient  Ashur  (2003) 


The  inimitable  American  author  O’Henry  begins 
one  of  his  stories  this  way: 

Twenty- five  years  ago  the  school  children  used  to 
chant  their  lesson.  The  manner  of  their  delivery  was 
a  sing-song  recitative  between  the  utterance  of  an 
Episcopal  minister  and  the  drone  of  a  tired  sawmill. 

I  mean  no  disrespect.  We  must  have  lumber  and 
sawdust. 

I  remember  one  beautiful  and  instructive  little  lyric 
that  emanated  from  the  physiology  class.  The  most 
striking  line  of  it  was  this:  ‘The  shin-bone  is  the 
long-est  bone  in  the  hu-man  bod-y’ 

What  an  inestimable  boon  it  would  have  been  if  all 
the  corporeal  and  spiritual  facts  pertaining  to  man 
had  thus  been  tunefully  and  logically  inculcated  in 
our  youthful  minds!  But  what  we  gained  in  anato¬ 
my,  music  and  philosophy  was  meager. 

The  other  day  I  became  confused.  I  needed  a  ray 
of  light.  I  turned  back  to  those  school  days  for  aid. 
But  in  all  the  nasal  harmonies  we  whined  forth 
from  those  hard  benches  I  could  not  recall  one  that 
treated  of  the  voice  of  agglomerated  mankind.  In 
other  words,  of  the  composite  vocal  message  of 
massed  humanity.  In  other  words,  of  the  Voice  of  a 
Big  City. 

O’Henry  goes  on  to  ask: 

who  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  voice  of 
the  city?  Tell  me,  what  does  this  big  --  er  --  enor¬ 
mous  —  er  —  whopping  city  say?  It  must  have  a 
voice  of  some  kind.  Does  it  ever  speak  to  you?  How 
do  you  interpret  it’s  meaning?  It  is  a  tremendous 
mass,  but  it  must  have  a  key. 

Contemporary  scholars  are  increasingly  giving  thought 
to  the  meaning  of  big  cities,  searching  across  disci¬ 
plines  for  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secret  strongbox 
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containing  answers  to  the  pressing  questions  of  mod¬ 
ern  life:  How  will  we  maintain  a  global  population  of 
12  billion?  (When  Julius  Caesar  lived  the  global  popu¬ 
lation  was  only  170  million.)  What  energy  resources 
and  infrastructures  are  necessary  to  keep  mega-cities 
healthy  and  functioning?  What  effect  will  climate 
change  have  upon  the  urban  environment?  Are  some 
cities  doomed  already?  How  might  the  urban  habitat 
become  more  resilient  and  sustainable?  Academics 
and  experimental  engineers  are  tackling  these  crucial 
questions,  ones  that  will  surely  demand  more  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  21st  century  progresses.  Cities,  it  turns  out, 
are  strategic  necessities  for  sustainability,  and  demand 
attention.  The  mesmerizing,  seductive  voice  of  the  city 
have  been  speaking  for  some  six  thousand  years  now. 
Perhaps,  like  O’Henry,  most  of  us  simply  can’t  com¬ 
prehend  what’s  being  said.  Or  perhaps  we  have  only 
recently  begun  to  take  seriously  what  they  have  been 
saying  all  these  years  because  we  have  only  recently 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  our  future  survival  depends 
upon  maintaining  this  uniquely  human  creation. 

It  may  seem  obvious,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
city  walls  were  built  to  keep  people  out,  not  keep  them 
in.  Cities,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  always  attracted 
immigrants.  They  are  oases  of  opportunity,  honey-pots 
of  luxury,  refinement,  excess,  sin,  and  perhaps  salva¬ 
tion.  The  walls  delineated  a  different  kind  of  space  and 
a  different  kind  of  life.  In  Medieval  Europe  living  in  a 
city  conveyed  special  rights  that  did  not  exist  beyond 
the  walls.  People  in  cities  lived  beyond  the  legal  reach 
of  the  local  strong-man  knight  and  if  a  peasant  could 
manage  to  reside  for  a  year  within  a  city  he  earned  the 
status  of  freeman.  This  indicates  that  city  officials,  who 
required  a  labor  force  to  keep  the  place  functioning, 
offered  ‘free’  sfafus  fo  anyone  who  worked  (wifhout 
work,  a  law-abiding  person  could  probably  nof  have 
survived  in  a  Medieval  cify).  Of  course  in  former  times 
life-expectancy  was  generally  much  lower  in  a  packed 
crowd  than  on  the  farm  and  cities  lost  much  of  their 
populations  to  disease  and  unsanitary  conditions.  His¬ 
torically,  then,  sustainable  cities  tended  to  have  more 
people  moving  in  than  moving  out.  From  the  get-go. 
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city  dwellers,  have  had  to  ask  themselves  ‘how  do  we 
keep  this  special  thing  we  made?’  How  do  we  attract 
talent  and  labor?  How  do  we  preserve  order  within  the 
walls?  How  do  we  ensure  that  the  good  things  contin¬ 
ue  to  he  available?  How  do  we  control  the  surrounding 
lands  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  the  free  flow  of 
resources  and  capital?  How  do  we  feed  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  urban  population?  What  the  gods  had 
granted  was  too  good  to  lose  to  the  barbarians  at  the 
gates  and,  therefore,  it  was  worth  defending.  It  was  in 
the  interest  of  self-preservation,  then,  that  Sumerians 
built  walls  and  developed  new  institutions  capable  of 
regulating  men  and  protecting  the  new  urban  lifestyle. 

Order  and  control  go  hand-in-hand  with  preserva¬ 
tion.  Public  order  is  necessary  for  keeping  a  large  and 
densely  packed  population  content  and  productive. 

The  basic  means  for  maintaining  good  public  order 
have  not  changed  much  over  the  centuries.  Among  the 
most  important  factors  are  the  following:  1)  author¬ 
ity  figures  who  determine  policy  and  law,  2)  a  special 
group  of  enforcers,  loyal  to  the  established  authority, 
that  implements  policy  and  metes  out  violence,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  3)  a 
foundational  myth  (story)  that  explains  why  things  are 
the  way  they  are.  As  we  shall  see,  these  three  elements 
play  crucial  roles  in  ancient  history  and  should  be 
considered  when  asking  basic  questions  about  an¬ 
cient  civilizations.  As  individual  Mesopotamian  cities 
evolved  and  their  interests  expanded,  the  Sumerian 
systems  of  public  order  also  evolved.  What  worked 
on  an  individual  city  had  to  be  tweaked  in  order  to 
work  across  a  handful  of  cities,  or  across  a  region,  and 
tweaked  again  for  an  entire  empire. 

While  we  do  not  have  the  records  that  might  allow 
us  to  see  the  exact  process  of  creating  public  order 
clearly  in  early  Sumerian  cities,  we  can  engage  in 
some  informed  speculation  based  upon  archaeological 
evidence.  Elaborate  mythologies  certainly  supported 
the  ruling  elites.  Fear  of  the  gods  stoked  by  religion 
kept  men  and  women  in  line  by  telling  them  that  their 
prime  reason  for  living  was  to  serve  the  gods.  The  logic 


was  simple:  toiling  in  the  fields  made  the  gods  happy; 
happy  gods  bestowed  fertility  to  the  fields;  fertility 
meant  food;  and  food  meant  life.  The  early  priest-dom¬ 
inated  city-states,  then,  gave  way  to  regional  authority 
structures  (institutional  religion  being  one)  that  were 
capable  of  marshaling  greater  resources  to  ‘protect 
and  defend’  the  great  religious  structures  which, 
presumably,  would  make  even  more  gods  happy  and 
ultimately  produce  a  better  life.  The  whole  system 
required  well-equipped  and  motivated  armies,  which 
did  not  come  cheaply,  and  effective  war  leaders  with 
entirely  different  sldll-sets  than  their  priestly  counter¬ 
parts.  Cities  pooled  resources  with  other  cities  in  order 
to  maintain  or  boost  the  effectiveness  of  their  defenses 
against  enemies  that  were  doing  the  same.  At  some 
point,  these  regional  confederations  produced  larger 
and  better-equipped  armies  and  sent  them  to  subdue 
distant  cities.  This  is  the  evolution  the  first  political 
‘empires’  of  the  ancient  world. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  by  about  2500  BCE  re¬ 
gional  war  leaders  had  assumed  special  status  in  the 
political  world  of  Mesopotamia:  they  had  carved  out 
special  precincts  for  themselves  in  their  cities,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  earlier  religious  neighborhoods  for  the 
priests;  constructed  palaces  for  themselves  and  their 
family  and  barracks  and  garrisons  for  their  troops;  and 
they  had  become  important  enough  to  merit  inscrib¬ 
ing  their  names  upon  written  records  (previously  only 
the  names  of  gods  were  worthy  of  recording).  What 
appears  c.2500  BC,  then,  is  something  that  looks 
much  like  the  fully- formed  political  state,  something 
larger  than  a  single  city  that  was  ruled  by  a  secular 
leader  who  devised  and  enforced  policy  through  the 
use  of  military  force.  These  warrior-kings  were  also 
supported  by  cultural  mythologies  and  a  coterie  of 
priestly  officials  fhat  helped  him  sfay  on  the  good  side 
of  the  gods,  which  had  been  the  singular  goal  all  along. 
Internal  propaganda  reinforced  the  idea  that  the  gods 
bestowed  their  love  and  admiration  upon  this  man, 
that  beyond  his  borders  lurked  the  destructive  forces 
of  the  wilderness,  the  eternal  chaos  of  troglodytes,  the 
barbarians  who  shared  neither  refinement  nor  culture. 
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Consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  fact  that 
one  thousand  years 
ago  the  Vikings  were 
still  plundering  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  was 
still  50  years  in  the 
future;  that’s  how 
far  removed  the  first 
named  ruler  is  from 
the  initial  emergence 
of  civilization  in 
Mesopotamia. 


74  By  2500  BCE  the  authoritative  and  pompous  voice 

of  the  king  becomes  increasingly  clear  in  an  age  that 
featured  continuous  war  and  destruction. 


The  city  of  Ur  was 
one  of  the  larger 
and  more  significant 
elites  of  Sumer  with 
one  of  the  oldest  re¬ 
corded  line  of  kings. 
So,  in  many  ways,  all 
history  DOES  begin 
with  Ur. 


The  transition  from  theocracy  (rule  by  priests)  to  mon¬ 
archy  (rule  by  a  single  person)  was  a  long  process,  but 
once  the  Sumerian  kings  appear  in  written  records  as 
individuals  boasting  of  their  great  deeds,  the  evidence 
for  reconstructing  ‘what  happened’  in  ancient  Meso¬ 
potamia  becomes  more  rich  and  plentiful.  The  word 
king  comes  from  the  Old  English  word  cyning,  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  family  or  kin.  This  suggests  that  a  king  is 
one  who  leads  his  own  people  or  tribe.  Sumerians,  of 
course,  did  not  speak  Old  English  and  had  their  own 
word  for  king,  lugal,  which  literally  means  ‘big  man.’  If 
Gilgamesh  is  the  prototype  --  and  he  is  considered  by 
many  scholars  to  represent  some  form  of  an  early  king 
in  his  city  of  Uruk  --  then  kings  were  big  men  indeed. 
His  friend  Enkidu  points  out  that,  while  Gilgamesh  has 
been  given  amazing  powers,  he  also  has  certain  duties: 


The  father  of  the  gods  has  given  you  kingship,  such  is 
your  destiny,  everlasting  life  is  not  your  destiny.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  do  not  be  sad  at  heart.  He  has  given  you 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  be  the  darkness  and  the 
light  of  mankind.  He  has  given  you  unexampled  su¬ 
premacy  over  the  people,  victory  in  battle  from  which 
no  fugitive  returns,  in  forays  and  assaults  from  which 
there  is  no  going  back.  But  do  not  abuse  this  power, 
deal  justly  with  your  servants  in  the  palace,  deal  justly 
before  Shamash. 


The  German  word 
for  ‘ancient’  is  uralt, 
which  literally  means 
‘Ur  old’  or  ‘as  old  as 
Ur. 


The  king  exercises  extraordinary  powers,  but,  Enkidu 
emphasizes,  he  still  works  on  earth  under  the  gaze  of 
the  gods.  Though  he  possessed  the  power  to  abuse,  he 
had  not  the  right.  He  was  special,  yes,  but  also  behold¬ 
en  to  a  sacred  duty. 


Sumerian  kings,  unlike  the  Egyptian  pharaohs,  were 
not  considered  divine.  They  did,  however,  according  to 
state  propaganda,  enjoy  special  relationships  with  cer¬ 
tain  gods  and  ruled  as  their  representatives  on  earth. 
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One  early  document  from  the  region  addresses  the 
Sumerian  king  as  “son  of  Anu”  and  states  that  “your 
commands,  like  the  word  of  a  god,  cannot  be  reversed.” 
Claiming  to  speak  like  a  god’  was  a  fine  bit  of  politi¬ 
cal  ideology  that  satisfied  the  masses  who  ‘knew’  that 
serving  the  gods  was  a  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  their  favor.  Sumerian 
priests,  as  interpreters  of  the  natural  world,  of  course 
continued  to  play  important  social  and  political  roles 
in  Sumerian  society,  but  after  2500  BC  or  so  it  was  the 
kings  who  became  the  real  movers  and  shakers,  the 
makers  of  history.  And  as  representatives  of  the  gods, 
they  were  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order. 

The  very  business  of  ruling  strengthened  a  powerful 
elite  social  class  that  claimed  special  rights  from  their 
special  status.  From  the  origin  of  the  institution,  the 
duties  of  kingship  included  protecting  his  subjects  (the 
word  itself  denotes  lower  status),  establishing  justice, 
and  pursuing  war  against  state  enemies.  Kings  cre¬ 
ated  armies  to  use  against  neighboring  states  and  led 
them  in  battle;  they  issued  proclamations  and  devised 
courts;  they  designed  and  supervised  public  construc¬ 
tion  projects,  and  they  organized  labor  to  maintain  the 
vast  irrigation  systems  upon  which  all  life  in  the  Su¬ 
merian  city  depended.  According  to  Sumerian  cosmol¬ 
ogy,  all  of  the  people  surrounding  the  royal  family  who 
engaged  in  governance  were  doing  work  for  the  gods. 
By  doing  so  they  became  qualitatively  different  from 
the  vast  masses  of ‘black  headed  people.’  They  were 
considered  better  in  every  way  and,  it  was  thought, 
even  had  different  bodies  and  ate  different  food  from 
common  people.  They  were  in  short  the  ones  upon 
whom  gods  had  showered  favored.  These  ‘new  and 
better  humans’  (aristocrats)  made  up  at  most  2%  of 
the  entire  Sumerian  population.  Their  rule,  which  is 
termed  an  aristocracy  (‘rule  by  the  best’),  became  a 
central  feature  of  most  governments  until  the  20th 
century. 

Though  we  know  little  about  them,  the  very  first  he¬ 
reditary  kings  appeared  in  Sumer  around  c.2900  BCE 
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and  became  thoroughly  entwined  with  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  conception  of  an  advanced  state  of  living.  In 
Sumerian  mythology  the  great  god  Enki,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  city  of  Eridu  at  the  Apzu,  controlled  a 
variety  of  attributes  and  techniques  that  identified  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  i.e.  civilization.  Each  one,  called  a  ‘me’,  was 
thought  of  as  almost  a  physical  object.  Enid’s  horde 
of  mes,  the  building-blocks  of  civilization,  included 
kingship,  the  crown  and  scepter,  and  royal  insignia  and 
the  throne.  Enki  himself  had  designed  the  trappings 
and  institutions  of  royal  government,  giving  them  his 
stamp  of  approval  for  the  civilized  life.  Some  other 
Sumerian  ‘me’  included  priestly  office,  the  flood,  truth, 
weapons,  art,  music,  sex,  prostitution,  metallurgy, 
craftsmanship,  terror,  victory,  and  peace.  Eventually, 
these  ‘qualities’  were  distributed  from  his  residence  at 
Eridu  to  all  of  the  other  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  (Su¬ 
merian  mythology  says  they  were  stolen  from  Enki 
when  he  was  drunk  and  hidden  in  other  cities.)  Cities, 
according  to  Sumerian  cosmology,  quite  literally  pos¬ 
sessed  the  divine  qualities  for  civilized  life. 

The  period  of  the  first  kings  has  been  named,  appropri¬ 
ately  enough,  the  Early  Dynastic  Period  (c.2900-2350 
BCE)  which  covers  the  emergence  of  recognizable  and 
named  kingdoms  and  leaders.  We  know  scattered  bits 
of  information  about  the  period  due  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  various  text  fragments  and  a  manuscript  known 
as  the  King  List  which  dates  from  about  2600  BCE, 
some  one  thousand  years  after  the  emergence  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  the  region.  Before  about  2350  BCE  or  so,  Su¬ 
merian  kings  with  names  such  as  Lugal-Kinishe-Dudu, 
Lugal-Anne-Mundu,  Ur-Nanshe,  and  Lugal-Zage-Si 
ruled  from  the  cities  of  Lagash,  Ur,  Uruk,  Umma,  and 
other  cities.  They  waged  incessant  war  against  each 
other.  They  conducted  diplomacy,  confronted  rebels, 
built  up,  and  tore  down,  terrorized  populations  (their 
own  as  well  as  the  enemy’s),  appealed  to  the  gods,  and 
even  in  some  instances  “made  the  people  of  all  the 
lands  live  in  peace  as  in  a  meadow.”  And  perhaps  most 
importantly,  they  conferred  the  benefits  of  civilized  life 
upon  their  people.'  This  about  sums  up  what  we  know 
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[LEFT]  One  of  the 
first  depictions  of  an 
actual  king.  The  ‘Steel 
of  Vultures’  shows  the 
‘blg-man’  of  Lagash  In 
his  cart  with  a  quiver 
of  javelins  at  his  side 
as  he  rides  Into  battle. 
Notice  the  metal  hel¬ 
met  tied  to  his  head. 


about  the  entire  period. 


Sumerian  kings  wielded  powerful  armies  in  order  to 
make  themselves  ‘big  men,’  but  we  know  relatively  little 
about  the  early  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  war  machines. 
Fragments  from  a  commemorative  marker,  known  as 
a  stele  (pronounced  ‘steel-lee’),  discovered  in  southern 
Iraq  dating  to  c.2525  BCE  provide  a  glimpse  of  orga¬ 
nized  war  during  the  Early  Dynastic  Period.  Known 
as  the  ‘Stele  of  the  Vultures’  for  the  carved  images  of 
vultures  plucking  at  the  severed  heads  of  corpses  that 
appear  with  the  inscriptions,  the  carved  limestone 
tablet  depicts  the  king  of  Lagash  leading  his  army  into 
action  against  Umma.  What  we  see  gives  some  idea  of 
how  this  strong-men  kings  waged  war  three  thousand 
years  before  Caesar.  The  king  carries  a  socket  ax  and 
rides  a  chariot  of  sorts.  Troops  equipped  with  shields 
and  helmets  and  armed  with  spears  advance  in  pha¬ 
lanx  formation  across  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  The 
helmet  itself  was  a  major  technological  innovation 
that,  according  to  scholars  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  Col¬ 
lege,  marks  a  defensive  response  to  the  killing  power  of 
the  war  mace,  which  is  devastating  when  used  against 
an  unprotected  skull.^  The  helmet  saved  lives  of  sol¬ 
diers.  The  mace  subsequently  disappeared  from  the 
battlefield.  Archaeological  evidence  indicates  that  the 
earliest  helmets  were  made  of  leather  and  copper,  but 
during  the  Early  Dynastic  Period  Sumerian  smiths  dis¬ 
covered  that  adding  tin  to  the  copper  created  a  much 
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harder  metal  alloy:  bronze.  Only  the  very  wealthy  and 
powerful  could  afford  the  new  technology  --  tin  was 
extremely  rare  in  the  Ancient  Near  East  —  so  those 
capable  of  equipping  themselves  and  their  armies  with 
bronze  armaments  formed  an  elite  class  of  powerful 
warriors.  To  sum  up  in  a  sentence:  the  Bronze  Age 
coincides  with  the  first  age  of  kingship,  large-scale  or¬ 
ganized  warfare,  and  empire-building  in  Mesopotamia. 


NOTES 

1  According  to  a  fragmentary  inscription  attributed  to  Lugal-Anne- 
Mundu. 

2  Metz  and  Gabriel,  "A  Short  History  of  War"  accessed  31  July  201  5. 
http://www.au.af.mil/au/awc/awcgate/gabrmetz/gabr0004.htm. 


CHAPTER  TEN 

Sarru-kinu:  The  Legitimate  King 


They  who  lately  disdained  the  tongue  of  Rome  now  coveted 
its  eloquence.  Hense,  too,  a  liking  sprang  up  for  our  style  of 
dress,  and  the  'toga'  became  fashionable.  Step  by  step  they 
were  led  to  things  which  dispose  to  vice,  the  lounge,  the 
bath,  the  elegant  banquet.  All  this  in  their  ignorance  they 
called  civilization,  when  it  was  but  a  part  of  their  servitude. 

Tacitus,  Agricola 


PHOTO:  Stone  relief  from  the  Palace  of  Sargon,  A.EMINOV(2014) 
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We  know  little  concerning  the  background  of 

Sarru-kinu  --  pronounced  ‘sharu-kine-u’,  a.k.a. 
Sargon  --  but  one  legend  states  the  following: 

My  mother  was  a  priestess,  my  father  I  knew  not. 
The  brothers  of  my  father  came  from  the  high¬ 
lands.  My  city  is  the  wilderness  herb  fields,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  My  priestess 
mother  conceived  me,  in  secret  she  bore  me.  She 
set  me  in  a  basket  of  rushes,  with  bitumen  she 
sealed  the  lid.  She  cast  me  into  the  river  which 
rose  not  over  me.  The  river  bore  me  up  and  car¬ 
ried  me  to  Akki,  the  drawer  of  water.  Akki,  the 
drawer  of  water,  took  me  as  his  son  and  reared 
me.  Akki,  the  drawer  of  water,  appointed  me  as 
his  gardener.  While  I  was  his  gardener,  Inanna 
granted  me  her  love,  and  for  four  and  fifty  years 
I  exercised  kingship.  The  black-headed  people,  I 
did  rule  and  govern. 

So  who  was  this  foundling,  this  man,  this  son  of  a 
priestess?  His  name  is  not  really  a  name  at  all,  but  a 
designation:  Sarru-kinu  means  something  like  ‘the 
kingship  has  been  established’  which  is  exactly  what  he 
did.  Sargon,  from  a  humble  (but  priestly)  background, 
built  himself  a  disciplined  army  and  used  it,  with  the 
blessings  of  the  gods,  of  course,  conquered  the  world’s 
first  discernible  empire.  The  Akkadian  Empire,  which 
included  both  Mesopotamia  (modern  Iraq)  and  lands 
westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (i.e.  mod¬ 
ern  Israel,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Jordan),  established  a 
precedent  of  far-flung  rule  over  all  of  the  territories 
between  the  Taurus  and  Zagros  Mountains.  In  many 
ways,  the  history  of  the  region  to  this  day  has  been  one 
conflict  after  another  to  remake  Sargon’s  Empire,  ISIS 
being  just  the  latest  of  religion -driven  groups  to  fail  at 
its  attempt  to  unite  the  region  under  a  single  dominant 
authoritarian  ideology. 

The  Early  Dynastic  Period  came  to  an  end,  therefore, 
with  the  emergence  of  a  new  type  of  political  state,  one 
that  fused  a  handful  of  formerly  independent  king- 
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doms  (city-states)  into  a  single  super-state  ruled  by 
one  of  the  more  important  ‘big  men  of  ancient  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Sargon  (c.2350  BCE)  conquered  most  of  what 
is  now  modern  Iraq  and  Syria,  more  territory  than  any 
previous  war-leader,  and  successfully  ruled  over  it  all. 
We  know  from  surviving  inscriptions  commemorating 
his  victories  that  Sargon  “vanquished  Uruk  in  battle 
and  smote  fifty  governors  of  the  city.”  He  likewise  “van¬ 
quished  Ur  in  battle  and  smote  the  city  and  destroyed 
its  fortress.”  His  war  machine  also  flattened  Lagash, 
Larsa,  and  Nippur,  then  rolled  north  until  he  “restored 
the  territory  of  Kish”  (his  birth-place)  and  united  Ak¬ 
kad  and  Sumer.  Sargon’s  empire  ultimately  stretched 
from  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  —  from  sea  to  shining  sea!  —  where 
“he  stationed  his  court  officials  and  ruled  in  unity  the 
tribes  of  the  lands.”^  It  was  the  first  ancient  empire.  For 
those  who  came  after  him,  Sargon,  who  far  exceeded 
the  power  and  fame  of  any  earlier  ruler,  served  as  a 
model  of  the  great  and  successful  king. 

Sargon’s  empire  is  not  only  historically  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  also  for  how  it  was  com¬ 
posed  and  held  together.  Sargon  ruled  from  the  city 
of  Akkad,  which  was  probably  near  the  older  city  of 
Kish,  his  birthplace,  but  his  rule  extended  well  beyond 
populations  that  might  in  any  way  be  considered  close 
kin  groups  or  even  ethnically  vHckadian.  That  means 
Sargon  ruled  over  many  different  groups  of  peoples. 
The  novelty  of  this  multi-ethnic  state  demanded  the 
construction  of  a  novel  city,  Akkad,  “a  city  associated 
neither  with  Semites  nor  Sumerians;  a  city  founded, 
not  by  a  god,  like  others,  but  by  the  Emperor  Sargon 
himself.”^  Today,  Syrians,  Turks,  Kurds,  Iraqis,  Irani¬ 
ans,  and  Arabs  still  fight  bitterly  for  hegemony  in  the 
region  -  the  United  States  and  Russia,  too,  since  the 
mid-20th  century  have  become  militarily  engaged  in 
the  region.  Sargons  imperial  rule  from  2334-2279  BCE 
set  the  standard.  Ambitious  kings,  tyrants,  war-lords, 
mullahs,  presidents,  and  shahs,  have  tried  to  emulate 
the  Akkadian  Empire  ever  since;  few  have  succeeded 
in  maintaining  control  over  the  entire  region  for  any 
significant  amount  of  time. 


In  1992,  a  year  after  his  defeat  in  the  First  Gulf  War, 
Iraq’s  Saddam  Hussein  (Iraq’s  president-dictator  since 
1979)  announced  that  he  was  reviving  the  so-called 
Babylon  International  Festival  “as  a  symbol  of  defi¬ 
ance  against  the  United  States  and  its  Gulf  War  allies.”^ 
Two  years  before,  Hussein  had  staged  his  festival  at  a 
monstrous  and  absurd  recreation  of  the  city  of  Babylon 
that  he  had  ‘reconstructed,’  a  type  of  open-air  movie 
stage  reminiscent  of  the  very  worst  of  Gecil  B.  DeMille. 
His  multi-day  political  orgy  of  self-praise  included  a 
spectacular  tableau-vivant  celebrating  the  birth  and 
rebirth  of  the  Iraqi  state.  At  the  height  of  the  extrava¬ 
ganza  a  bevy  of  white  doves  was  released  from  a  palm 
tree  standing  amidst  the  fake  marshlands,  and  ‘baby 
Saddam’  floated  down  the  river  in  a  wicker  basket 
while  thousands  of  costumed  ‘Akkadians’  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  ‘true  king.’  It  is  hard  to  miss 
the  political  point  Hussein  wished  to  hammer  home 
with  such  laughable  charades.  After  nearly  4500  years, 
Sargon  continues  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  politics 
of  Mesopotamia.  Unlike  Sargon,  however,  Saddam 
Hussein  ended  up  losing  control  of  his  state  in  a  war 
against  the  United  States  and  hiding  out  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground  before  he  was  discovered  and  convicted  of 
crimes  against  humanity.  He  was  hanged  by  his  own 
people  in  2006. 

Sargon’s  new  city  of  Akkad  was  the  first  true  capital 
city,  founded  uniquely  to  serve  the  administrative 
needs  of  men.  Akkad  was  residence,  government, 
military  garrison,  commercial  center,  and  cultural  gem 
all  rolled  into  one.  Looking  at  a  map  of  ancient  Meso¬ 
potamia,  one  should  be  able  to  figure  out  why  the  site 
would  make  sense  as  an  administrative  center.  Akka¬ 
dian  rule  over  such  a  large  area  led  to  practical  innova¬ 
tion.  A  unified  system  of  weights  and  measurements 
facilitated  trade  to  far-flung  parts  of  the  empire  and, 
according  to  a  later  verse,  the  goddess  Inanna  helped 
fill  the  city  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  blocks 
of  lapis  lazuli.  Gourt  bureaucrats,  by  using  cuneiform 
script  and  a  single  language  (Akkadian),  universal¬ 
ized  the  language  throughout  the  entire  Near  East  for 


a  thousand  years.  And  of  course,  Sargon  and  the  line 
of  kings  that  followed  spread  Sumerian  civilization 
throughout  the  empire,  a  cultural  inheritance  that  was 
passed  to  successive  generations. 

Akkad  may  have  collapsed  and  disappeared  under  the 
sand  and  marshes,  but  the  man  who  built  it,  Sargon, 
the  ‘true  king’  and  giant,  is  remembered  still.  During 
his  era  individual  men  became  central  figures  of  his¬ 
tory,  agents  of  their  own  destiny  worthy  of  praise  and 
deserving  of  curses.  The  gods  still  visited  temples  and 
made  demands  upon  the  poor  slobs  who  served  them, 
but  it  was  men  who  now  shaped  the  earthly  kingdoms. 
Important  for  historians,  they  also  recorded  their 
deeds. 

Those  who  came  after  it,  and  feasted  upon  its  carcass, 
looked  back  nostalgically  to  the  Akkadian  Empire  as 
a  time  that  had  once  brought  stability  and  promoted 
culture:  ‘All  foreign  lands  rested  contentedly  and  their 
people  experienced  happiness,’  relates  a  later  tab- 
let.'*  But  despite  all  its  wealth  and  power,  or  perhaps 
BECAUSE  of  them,  the  Akkadian  Empire  could  not 
endure  the  pressures  of  internal  revolts  and  rivalries 
or  stave  off  the  incursions  of  covetous  tribes  along  its 
frontiers.  It  managed  to  survive  for  only  a  handful  of 
generations  --  four  rulers  followed  Sargon  --  before 
breaking  apart  into  smaller  units.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Akkadian  kingdoms  lasted  for  about  three  hundred 
years  in  all  (roughly  c.2300-2000  BCE),  about  the  same 
life-span  that  the  Ottoman  Turks  or  the  Romanovs 
in  Russia  managed  to  hold  their  empires  in  modern 
times.  Despite  relatively  strong  centralized  author¬ 
ity,  rebellions  seem  to  have  been  endemic.  And  in  the 
end,  Akkad’s  material  success  proved  too  tempting  to 
outsiders  who  wished  to  share  the  bounty.  Barbarians, 
i.e.  those  peoples  who  lived  outside  of  the  region  of 
advanced  culture,  moved  in  wholesale,  disrupted  the 
system,  and  brought  down  the  central  authorities. 

One  only  need  read  the  international  news  today  to  see 
similar  migratory  forces  in  play.  Eleeing  war,  persecu¬ 
tion,  economic  and  environmental  collapse,  waves 


Victory  Stele  of  Naram-Sin, 
excavated  from  Susa,  Iran. 
PHOTO:  C.Valette  (2013) 


During  the  reign  of 
Naram-sin  of  Akkad 
(2254-2218  BCE), 
grandson  of  Sargon, 
the  Akkadian  Empire 
reached  its  greatest 
territorial  extent. 
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of  people  are  attempting  to  migrate  to  wealthier  and 
more  stable  states,  generally  moving  from  south  to 
north.  The  U.N.  reports  that  refugee  numbers  have, 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  exceeded  51 
million.  If  displaced  persons  had  their  own  country  it 
would  be  the  world’s  26th  most  populous,  about  the 
size  of  South  Korea.  The  scale  of  the  crisis  is  straining 
the  ability  of  relief  organizations  to  provide  effective 
aid.  As  a  result,  lawlessness,  violence,  sex  trafficing, 
and  gangsterism  is  on  the  upswing  in  states  with  large 
refugee  populations  (mostly  ill-equipped  develop¬ 
ing  countries  rather  than  advanced  states).  While  we 
should  be  wary  of  interpreting  contemporary  events 
as  exact  copies  of  what  has  gone  before  --  despite  the 
old  adage,  history  never  does  repeat  itself  —  our  own 
global  crisis  does  shed  some  light  on  the  destabilizing 
forces  that  brought  down  the  Akkadian  Empire  six 
thousand  years  ago. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  in¬ 
herent  in  Mesopotamian  cosmology,  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  those  who  recorded  the  collapse  attributed  it 
to  the  wrath  of  angry  gods.  We’ve  heard  it  all  before: 
men  gathered  together  to  improve  their  lot  on  earth 
and,  while  having  a  good  time  of  it,  forgot  what  it  was 
they  were  supposed  to  be  doing,  namely,  serving  the 
gods;  and  then  one  fine  day  they  find  themselves  on 
the  wrong  end  of  a  lightning  bolt  or  tidal  wave.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  later  Babylonian  text  called  The  Cursing 
of  Akkad,  the  great  god  Enlil  frowned  and  ‘the  life  of 
its  sanctuary  was  brought  to  an  end  as  if  it  had  been 
only  the  life  of  a  tiny  carp  in  the  deep  waters.’  The 
city  of  Akkad  was  systematically  destroyed  sometime 
around  the  year  2000  BCE;  its  remains  have  yet  to  be 
found. 

The  final  flowering  of  Akkadian  kingship  occurred 
during  the  Third  Dynasty  of  Ur  (c.2 112-2000  BCE), 
a  period  when  kings  went  to  the  city  of  Nippur  to 
receive  their  crown  and  scepter  (symbols  of  kingship), 
but  governed  from  the  much  larger  and  wealthier  city 
of  Ur.  Perhaps  as  a  way  to  stem  the  atrophy  and  return 
things  to  the  way  they  were  in  the  ‘good  ol  days,’  the 


last  handful  of  Akkadian  kings  spent  their  resources 
renovating  religious  structures  in  their  cities.  They 
initiated  massive  building  projects  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire,  including  reconstructing  an  exceptionally  large 
ziggurat  and  temple  precinct  at  Eridu.  When  archae¬ 
ologists  uncovered  its  remains,  they  discovered  the 
following  inscription  on  the  bricks  from  this  twilight 
era:  Amar-Sin,  king  of  the  four  quarters  built  for  Enki, 
his  beloved  king,  his  beloved  Apsu.’  While  Amar-sin 
was  funneling  money  into  religious  projects,  his  army 
languished,  and  his  kingdom  fell  apart.  King  Amar-Sin 
ruled  but  briefly,  only  nine  years,  and  died  in  1973BC 
by  a  scorpion  bite.  His  attempts  to  infuse  spirit  into  his 
people,  to  bring  back  the  love  of  the  gods  and  return 
order  to  the  system,  fell  flat. 

By  1800  BCE,  the  old  religious  centers  were  neglected 
or  abandoned.  Even  the  huge  ziggurat  dedicated  to 
Enki  at  Eridu,  the  one  King  Amar-Sin  had  personally 
worked  on,  fell  into  disrepair.^  Of  course  historians 
should  not  attribute  causation  to  angry  gods  —  envi¬ 
ronmental  factors,  we  now  know,  particularly  deserti¬ 
fication  in  the  northern  Mesopotamia  and  salinity  of 
the  canals  and  rivers  in  the  south,  played  their  part 
in  the  unraveling  of  the  Akkadian  kingdoms.  By  far 
the  greatest  damage  done  to  the  last  kings  of  Ur  was 
inflicted  by  men.  The  entire  region  was  invaded  by 
‘barbarians’  who  had  been  living  on  the  fringes  of  Su¬ 
merian  civilization,  most  significant  of  which  were  the 
Amorites,  known  popularly  as  the  Babylonians.  These 
invasions  of  foreigners  from  both  the  west  (modern 
day  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan)  and  from  the  east 
(modern  day  Iran)  toppled  the  last  of  the  ‘big  men.’ 
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Figuring  of  Amar-sin 
of  Ur  from  c.2000  BC 
showing  the  king  as 
a  builder  carrying  a 
wicker  basket  on  his 
head. 


The  Cursing  of  Akkad,  a  story  written  several  hundred 
years  later,  leaves  us  with  a  grim  image  of  the  times: 


Messengers  no  longer  traveled  the  highways,  the 
courier’s  boat  no  longer  passed  along  the  rivers. 
Prisoners  manned  the  watch.  Brigands  attacked 
the  highways.  The  doors  of  the  city  gates  lay 
dislodged,  and  all  the  foreign  lands  uttered  bitter 
cries  from  the  walls  of  their  cities.  They  estab- 
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lished  gardens  for  themselves  within  the  cities, 
and  not  as  usual  on  the  wide  plain  outside.  As 
if  it  had  been  before  the  time  when  cities  were 
built  and  founded,  the  large  arable  fields  yielded 
no  grain,  the  inundated  tracts  yielded  no  fish, 
the  irrigated  orchards  yielded  no  syrup  or  wine, 
the  thick  clouds  did  not  rain,  the  macgurum 
plant  did  not  grow.  Those  who  lay  down  on  the 
roof,  died  on  the  roof;  those  who  lay  down  in 
the  house  were  not  buried.  People  were  flailing 
at  themselves  from  hunger.  Near  Enlil’s  great 
place,  dogs  were  packed  together  in  the  silent 
streets;  if  two  men  walked  there  they  would  be 
devoured  by  them,  and  if  three  men  walked  there 
they  would  be  devoured  by  them.  Noses  were 
punched,  heads  were  smashed.  Honest  people 
were  confounded  with  traitors,  heroes  lay  dead 
on  top  of  heroes,  the  blood  of  traitors  ran  upon 
the  blood  of  honest  men. 

The  unknown  Amorite  poet  responsible  for  giving 
us  this  vivid  glimpse  of  the  ubiquitous  disorder  in 
Mesopotamia  as  the  last  of  the  Sumerian  kings  foun¬ 
dered  should  be  applauded  for  the  effectiveness  of  his 
verse.  What  more  need  be  said  to  emphasize  a  serious 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  than  noses  were  punched, 
heads  were  smashed’  ? 


NOTES 

1  The  quotations  are  from  inscriptions  translated  in  Podany,  pp.40-43 
and  Kriwaczeck,  p.108. 

2  Kriwaczek,  p.1 1 0. 

3  The  Independent,  2 1  Sept  1 992 

4  Kriwaczek,  p.1 12. 

5  See  Leick,  Mesopotamia,  pp.18-19. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

In  the  Shadow  of  Babylon 


Come,  let  us  make  something  whose  name  shall  be  called  a 
sanctuary.  When  Marduk  heard  this,  his  face  shone  brightly  like 
the  day  and  he  said:  'So  shall  Babylon  be,  whose  construction 
you  have  desired.  Let  it's  brickwork  be  fashioned,  and  call  it  a 
sanctuary.'  The  Annunaki  wielded  tools  and  for  one  year  they 
made  bricks  for  it.  And  they  established  there  an  abode  for  Mar¬ 
duk,  Enlil,  and  Enki. 

Enuma  Elis 


PHOTO:  Kino  Babylon,  Berlin.  DIELINKE(201 8) 
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Babylon-5  was  one 
of  the  first  popular 
cyberspace  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Age.  Though  the 
program  first  aired  in 
1994,  producers  had 
been  promoting  the 
series  over  the  inter¬ 
net  since  1991,  using 
blog-like  forums  to 
create  a  buzz  among 
a  major  potential 
audience,  computer 
techies.  The  show’s 
creator,  Joseph 
Michael  Straczynski, 
interacted  regu¬ 
larly  with  Babylon-5 
enthusiasts  via  the 
Internet  until  2007. 


Babylon.  Anyone  who  knows  a  bit  of  sci-fi  television 
history  will  recognize  the  name.  Babylon  5  is  an 
earth-controlled  city,  a  massive  O’Neill  Cylinder  (look 
it  up)  commissioned  in  the  year  2256,  that  functions 
as  a  diplomatic  hub  for  five  dominant  civilizations.  The 
plot  revolves  around  the  social  and  political  interac¬ 
tion  among  these  civilizations  in  the  aftermath  of  a  war 
that  nearly  exterminated  humans  due  to  communica¬ 
tion  failures  at  the  point  of  first  contact  (in  short,  as¬ 
sumptions  proved  disastrous).  The  Babylon  5  station  — 
described  as  the  “last,  best  hope  for  peace”  --  was  built 
to  foster  peace  through  diplomacy.  The  series  remains 
one  of  the  more  successful  sci-fi  programs  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Though  nearly  twenty  years  old,  it  still  stands 
up  as  a  genre  masterpiece.  But  why  the  name?  What 
did  the  creators  know  about  the  historical  Babylon  that 
moved  them  to  name  this  space-station  drama  after  an 
ancient  city  in  the  desert  of  Iraq? 

The  city  of  Babylon  stood  for  three  thousand  years 
and  its  name  still  resonates  globally  as  a  byword  for 
wealth,  power,  cosmopolitanism,  and,  for  some,  the 
malevolence  and  decadence  of  the  mega-city.  I  recently 
saw  the  graffito  ‘welcome  to  Babylon  scrawled  across 
a  wall  in  downtown  Washington,  DC,  a  sign  that  the 
name  still  carries  weight  as  a  cultural/political  signi- 
fier  of  authority  and  oppression.  In  the  early  Soviet 
novel  titled  ‘The  Sot’  which  is  about  a  grand  socialist 
construction  project,  when  a  builder  offers  to  fetch 
young  women  for  the  workers,  the  foreman  shakes  his 
head  and  responds:  ‘We’re  building  a  paper  mill,  not 
Babylon!’  Similar  identifications  have  been  made  with 
other  cities  throughout  history.  London,  for  example, 
has  carried  a  certain  taint  of  authoritarian  dread  since 
the  construction  of  the  forbidding  Tower  Castle  in 
1068.  Early  horror  writers  evoked  its  name  to  connote 
demonic  doom  and  gothic  gloom:  “London  loomed  up 
before  me,”  wrote  Arthur  Machan  in  1922,  “wonder¬ 
ful,  mystical  as  Assyrian  Babylon,  as  full  of  unheard-of 
things  and  great  unveilings  as  any  magic  city  in  the 
Eastern  tale.”'  A  more  contemporary  social  commenta¬ 
tor  declared  pop  culture  the  new  Babylon,  imperial  de¬ 
stroyer  of  so  much  art  and  intellect.  “It  is  our  imperial 


sex  theater,  supreme  temple  of  the  western  eye.  We  live 
in  the  age  of  idols.  The  pagan  past,  never  dead,  flames 
again  in  our  mystic  hierarchies  of  stardom.”^  Whether 
as  slave  master,  purveyor  of  magic,  or  sex  theater, 
Babylon  still  manages  to  tap  into  some  deep  Jungian 
archetype  about  a  dark  place  of  vice  and  power. 

The  origins  of  the  real  Babylon  are  hazy  at  best  and 
even  archaeological  remains  do  not  help  much  for 
understanding  its  earliest  history.  We  are  left,  as 
historian  Paul  Kriwaczek  wrote,  with  only  “oblique 
hints  and  incidental  references”  made  by  others.^  The 
city  certainly  did  not  exist  before  the  era  of  Sumerian 
kings  and  it  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places 
fought  over  by  the  numerous  fighting  Akkadian  kings. 
Babylon  comes  blazing,  fully- formed,  into  the  light  of 
history  only  when  the  Amorites,  a  foreign  people  who 
were  part  of  the  waves  of  immigrants  that  brought 
down  the  Akkadian  Empire,  established  imperial  rule 
there  and  transformed  it  into  one  of  the  mightiest  and 
most  famous  of  all  ancient  cities. 

Though  we  need  to  be  careful  when  reading  religious 
texts  as  sources  of  history,  the  Bible  does  provide  a 
great  deal  of  insight  into  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Near  East.  We  should  not  dismiss  it  outright  as  a  his¬ 
torical  source.  But  there  are  assumptions  and  motiva¬ 
tions  in  play  too  that  shaped  the  text.  Judeo-Christian 
tradition,  in  fact,  has  been  primarily  responsible  for 
sustaining  Babylon’s  sinister  reputation,  so  we  need  to 
be  especially  careful  with  our  sources.  The  name  Baby¬ 
lon,  for  example,  appears  294  times  in  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

Though  it  was  most  likely  Sargon  who  first  constructed 
the  city  of  Babylon  as  a  small  satellite  city  near  his 
capital  at  Akkad,  Hebrew  Scripture  (a.k.a.  the  Old 
Testament)  first  mentions  the  city  as  the  residence  of 
Nimrod,  “the  mighty  one  on  earth,”  great-grandson  of 
Noah  (Gen.lOTO)  who  rebuilt  cities  after  The  Elood. 
According  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Nimrod  started 
his  kingdom  with  the  cities  of  Uruk,  Babylon,  Ak¬ 
kad,  and  Nippur,  which  suggests  that  he  carved  out 
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The  psychoanalyst 
Carl  Jung  posited  the 
existence  of  deep 
patterns  in  uncon¬ 
scious  thought  that 
are  universal  among 
humans.  These  pat¬ 
terns,  or  archytypes, 
are  expressed  cultur¬ 
ally  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture. 

For  example,  ‘the 
Shadow’  is  the  dark 
part  of  ourselves 
that  we  try  to  keep 
hidden  or  repressed. 
Vader,  therefore,  is 
such  a  great  charac¬ 
ter  because  in  him 
we  recognize  the 
archetype  of  what  we 
might  become  were 
we  to  go  over  to  our 
own  ‘dark  side’. 
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some  sort  of  state  that  looks  a  lot  like  the  nucleus  of 
the  early  Akkadian  kingdom.  The  source,  in  essence, 
has  named  the  unknown  Mesopotamian  rulers  that 
reestablished  political  authority  following  a  series  of 
disasters  that  destroyed  the  earlier  Sumerian  cities 
C.2700  BCE.  What  happened  exactly  is  uncertain,  but 
the  first  Sumerian  civilization  collapsed  and  many  of 
its  cities  were  destroyed  by  water  and  fire.  The  event’ 
appears  in  the  Bible  as  a  story  about  a  great  flood.  We 
get  a  sense  of  the  level  of  destruction  from  a  contem¬ 
porary  poem:  “Ur  is  destroyed,  bitter  is  the  lament.  The 
country’s  blood  now  fills  its  holes  like  hot  bronze  in  a 
mold.  Bodies  dissolve  like  fat  in  the  sun.  Our  temple  is 
destroyed,  the  gods  have  abandoned  us,  like  migrating 
birds.  Smoke  lies  on  our  city  like  a  shroud.”  As  this  po¬ 
etic  lament  indicates,  Mesopotamia  was  generally  in  a 
bad  way  during  this  era.  It  should  be  no  surprise,  then, 
that  much  later  texts  might  associate  a  ‘new  city’  with  a 
return  to  stability  and  physical  reconstruction. 

There  are  faint  glimmers  of  the  old  Sumerian  attitudes 
in  the  stories  about  Nimrod.  Hebrew  sources  assert 
that  as  part  of  the  building  projects  undertaken  in  his 
new  city,  Nimrod  commissioned  the  construction  an 
immense  tower  (a  ziggurat?)  that  was  water-tight  and 
higher  than  anything  previously  built.  A  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Noah  presumably  understood  the  necessity  of 
making  his  most  important  buildings  sturdy  and  taU 
enough  to  withstand  the  greatest  of  flood-stage  waters. 
The  first-century  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  who  was 
well  aware  of  the  ancient  texts  on  the  subject,  tells  us 
this  about  Nimrod’s  project: 

It  was  built  of  burnt  brick,  cemented  together  with 
mortar,  made  of  bitumen,  that  it  might  not  be  liable  to 
admit  water.  When  God  saw  that  they  acted  so  madly, 
he  did  not  resolve  to  destroy  them  utterly,  since  they 
were  not  grown  wiser  by  the  destruction  of  the  for¬ 
mer  sinners;  but  he  caused  a  tumult  among  them,  by 
producing  in  them  diverse  languages,  and  causing  that, 
through  the  multitude  of  those  languages,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  understand  one  another.  The  place 
wherein  they  built  the  tower  is  now  called  Babylon, 
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because  of  the  confusion  of  that  language  which  they 
readily  understood  before;  for  the  Hebrews  mean  by 
the  word  Babel,  confusion. .  .So  the  Lord  scattered 
them  from  there  over  all  the  earth,  and  they  stopped 
building  the  city.'‘ 

An  angry  god  destroys  what  man  hath  built.  We’ve 
heard  this  story  before.  In  the  morality  story  of  the 
Bible,  the  linguistic  confusion  that  settled  upon  the 
diverse  people  of  the  city  (origin  of  the  modern  word 
‘babel’)  was  punishment  for  presuming  to  erect  super¬ 
monuments  to  the  greatness  of  man.  There  are  conse¬ 
quences  to  overstepping  human  limits  appears  to  be 
the  lesson  here.  But  the  story  also  tells  of  a  city  of  spec¬ 
tacular  architecture,  populated  with  all  sorts  of  people 
from  different  regions,  people  who  spoke  a  variety  of 
languages  but  managed  to  live  together,  somewhat 
peaceably  it  seems,  in  a  new-style  city  which  had  been 
built  as  the  administrative  center  for  a  new  state.  Other 
records  from  the  period  of  the  Amorite  invasions,  the 
time  when  the  Biblical  Abraham  was  living  in  the  city 
of  Ur,  back  up  this  characterization. 

Prior  to  about  2000  BCE,  when  an  Amorite  strong¬ 
man  established  his  residence  at  Babylon,  the  city 
was  likely  a  smallish  backwater  town.  Little  is  known 
about  the  early  Amorites  except  that  they  were  aggres¬ 
sive  conquerors  who  adopted  the  advanced  culture  of 
the  Sumerians.  An  abundance  of  baked-clay  records 
exists  from  the  earliest  part  of  the  era  now  termed  Old 
Babylonian  (c.2000-1595  BCE)  that  reveal  alot  about 
the  emerging  superpower.  Many  of  these  texts  are 
diplomatic  communications  among  the  rulers  of  the 
larger  states  and  regional  players  of  the  era,  including 
the  king  of  Babylon.  Warlords  whom  we  only  know  by 
the  cities  they  controlled  —  the  king  of  Qatna,  the  king 
of  Ekallatum,  the  governor  of  Mari,  the  overlord  of  the 
confederation  of  Larsa-Isin-Urm  —  bicker  with  each 
other  over  trade  deals,  berate  their  lazy  sons  for  favor¬ 
ing  women  over  war,  exchange  demands,  threats,  and 
invitations,  and  generally  demand  to  be  taken  seriously 
by  other  rulers.®  The  names  and  situations  could  have 
easily  been  written  into  any  script  for  Babylon-5. 


By  2000  BCE,  many  of  these  regional  kingdoms  had 
been  destroyed  or  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
Amorite  kings.  Once  the  Amorites  established  suprem¬ 
acy  over  Mesopotamia,  they,  like  Sargon  before  them, 
sought  a  location  suitable  for  handling  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  an  empire,  which  by  1800  BCE  stretched  across 
the  entire  region  of  northern  Mesopotamia.  Erom 
their  new  palace-city  on  the  Euphrates  River,  Amorite 
kings  of  Babylon  continued  to  extend  their  authority 
and  issued  official  propaganda  that  moved  the  city  to 
the  center  of  the  old  Mesopotamian  religious  stories 
(as  you  know  from  studying  the  Enuma  Elis).  Babylon, 
meaning  gateway  of  the  god’,  became  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  happen  overnight,  but  by  the  reign  of 
King  Hammurabi  (c.l750  BCE)  Babylon  had  certainly 
emerged  as  a  cosmopolitan  mega-city,  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  economic  center  of  a  great  empire. 

Hammurabi’s  name  stands  out  from  all  other  Baby¬ 
lonian  rulers.  Here  are  just  two  of  the  reasons  for  his 
enduring  reputation:  1)  his  conquests  pushed  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  further  than  any  earlier  king 
to  what  is  today  eastern  Syria  and  Turkey  and  western 
Iran;  2)  his  support  of  education  has  left  us  a  massive 
collection  of  texts,  including  the  earliest  complete  legal 
code,  that  give  us  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  the  work¬ 
ings  of  Babylonian  society.  Erom  about  1800  BCE,  our 
historical  vision  becomes  much  clearer  simply  because 
we  have  more  surviving  written  records,  both  public 
and  private.  While,  like  most  kings,  Hammurabi  sup¬ 
ported  large  public  works  projects  and  probably  had  a 
hand  in  renovating  the  Esagila,  the  temple  complex  in 
Babylon  dedicated  to  Marduk,  the  literary  remnants  of 
his  age  remain  more  significant  than  any  of  his  ‘high 
towers.’  The  most  enduring  artifact  from  the  entire 
period  of  Old  Babylonian  rule  is  the  code  of  laws  that 
Hammurabi  put  into  writing  and  displayed  publicly  in 
the  cities  of  the  empire. 


WHAT  IS  JUSTICE? 
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When  thinking  about  civilized  life,  most  philosophers 
include  ‘law-and-order’  in  the  mix.  A  large  part  of  the 
urban  and  civilized  lifestyle  entails  getting  along  with 
a  large  number  of  people  who  are  not  related  to  us, 
who  are  not  part  of  our  household,  and  who  may  not 
even  like  us  much.  This  can  only  occur  when  a  society 
is  bound  by  laws  that  override  family  connections  and 
promote  order.  Many  theorists  might  demand  that 
laws  should  also  protect  the  weak  from  predation  by 
the  strong  or  protect  private  property  from  being  plun¬ 
dered,  but  then  we  can  think  of  laws  that  may  do  the 
opposite.  For  example,  law  codes  of  Medieval  Europe 
tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  strong 
over  the  vast  majority  of  serfs  and  legal  slavery  which 
existed  for  most  of  human  history  now  strikes  us 
outrageously  unjust.  Justice,  therefore,  is  a  tricky  thing, 
a  subject  of  controversy  since  the  first  Sumerians  build 
their  ziggurats.  But  commentaries  on  the  law  tend  to 
agree  that  the  very  idea  of  justice  emerged  from  the 
new-style  social  groups  contained  in  a  civilization.  Jus¬ 
tice,  therefore,  is  something  applied  to  human  interac¬ 
tions  on  a  large  scale. 

Simply  having  a  set  of  written  laws  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bring  about  a  ‘just’  society  as  we  may  think  of  it 
today,  but  the  assumptions  that  went  into  the  creation 
of  those  laws  do  point  to  social  norms.  The  ability  to 
regulate  the  state  depends  upon  a  commonly  held 
justice  system,  with  a  system  of  law  at  its  core.  So  while 
particular  historical  laws  may  not  seem  ‘just’  to  us, 
they  do  provide  the  historian  a  glimpse  at  what  any 
particular  society  thought  about  justice,  a  glimpse  at 
how  they  regulated  human  interaction,  a  glimpse  at 
what  they  considered  to  be  ‘right’  or  proper  action. 
Otto  Bird  in  his  study  of  the  idea  of  justice  has  located 
three  assumptions  common  to  all  serious  discus¬ 
sions  of  justice:  1)  justice  is  a  social  norm,  that  is  what 
guides  people  in  their  everyday  dealings  with  other 
people,  2)  justice  is  approbative,  which  is  a  slick  way  of 
saying  that  judging  something  to  be  ‘just’  is  a  stamp  of 
approval,  and  finally  3)  justice  is  obligatory,  that  is,  we 
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all  live  under  it  and  given  the  same  situation,  we  ought 
to  act  in  the  same  way.  6  Though  individual  laws  many 
vary  from  culture  to  culture,  all  three  of  these  basic 
assumptions  prevail.  But  how  are  they  established  and 
imposed  on  an  entire  population? 

Because  of  their  supposed  close  relationship  with 
the  gods,  ancient  kings  could  receive  messages  from 
the  heavens.  It  was  widely  accepted,  and  still  is  today 
among  many  people,  that  authority  itself  derives  from 
a  god.  One  of  the  truly  revolutionary  ideas  propagated 
by  the  founding  fathers  of  the  United  States  was  their 
insistence  that  government  derived  its  authority  from 
the  people  rather  than  by  divine  appointment,  but  they 
still  believed  that  rights  came  from  the  Laws  of  ‘Na¬ 
ture’s  God.’  Hammurabi  claimed  to  have  received  his 
law  code  —  known  not  surprisingly  as  Hammurabi’s 
Code  —  directly  from  the  Sumerian  gods.  He  tells  us 
this  in  the  prologue  to  his  law  code:  Anu  called  me  by 
name,  Hammurabi,  the  exalted  prince,  who  feared  god, 
to  bring  about  the  rule  of  righteousness  in  the  land. 

On  the  massive  stone  Steeles  used  to  promulgate  his 
laws,  Hammurabi  is  shown  receiving  the  law  from  the 
sun-god  Shamash,  patron  of  justice,  or  from  Marduk 
himself  While  bits  of  earlier  Sumerian  laws  exist, 
Hammurabi’s  Code  is  the  most  complete  ancient  legal 
text  known  to  us  today. 

Hammurabi  had  a  great  deal  more  to  offer  his  people 
than  did  the  regional  kings  of  the  late  Third  Dynasty 
of  Ur  era.  The  size  and  importance  of  Babylon  and 
the  many  cities  that  it  controlled  indicates  wide¬ 
spread  prosperity  and  substantial  military  power. 

It  thrived  because  of  an  even  more  impressive  and 
elaborate  administrative  and  financial  sysfem.  Babylo¬ 
nian  scribes  composed  two-hundred  and  eighty-two 
individual  laws  for  regulating  the  social  interactions 
of  all  Babylonians.  The  laws  cover  property  disputes, 
sexual  relationships,  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
groups,  and  various  aspects  of  life  within  a  city.  What 
is  particularly  noteworthy  about  Hammurabi’s  Code 
is  how  economic  penalties,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
were  integrated  into  the  system.  Compensation  was 
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often  given  to  the  offended  party  or  victim  as  a  way 
to  portioning  out  justice  without  recourse  to  private 
violence  as  retaliation.  Sometimes  the  compensation 
was  rather  strict,  demanding  death  or  disfigurement  in 
an  attempt  satisfy  the  crime  by  exacting  equal  punish¬ 
ment.  ‘An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth’  is  the  line 
most  people  remember  even  today.  The  Law  became  a 
powerful  tool  for  protecting  the  lives  and  livelihoods 
of  people  living  cheek-by-jowl  with  large  numbers  of 
people  who  were  not  family  members. 

Some  historians  consider  the  reign  of  Hammurabi  to 
be  both  the  climax  and  the  effective  end  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  civilization.  Hammurabi  sought  to  provide 
justice  to  his  people,  which  meant  protecting  the  poor 
and  weak  as  well  as  the  elites.  Writing  became  much 
more  widespread  than  ever  before  and  private  indi¬ 
viduals  could  hire  scribes  to  write  letters  and  con¬ 
tracts  when  necessary.  The  king  imposed  taxes  upon  a 
society  that  possessed  a  rather  sophisticated  financial 
sysfem  --  some  scholars  even  discern  the  rudiments 
of  commodity  futures  and  a  bond  market.®  Advanced 
mathematics,  certainly  a  boon  to  any  financial  system, 
and  a  scientific  approach  (based  on  observation  and 
testing)  to  the  natural  world  produced  functional  (i.e. 
not  just  quacks)  physicists,  astronomers,  and  physi¬ 
cians.  Merchants  behaved  as  independent  operators 
rather  than  servants  of  the  king  or  temple.  The  military 
formed  a  special  class  of  its  own  in  support  of  the  king 
and  soldiers  often  owned  land.  And  temple  priests  and 
priestesses,  while  still  important  culturally,  no  longer 
wielded  much  political  or  economic  authority.^  It  was 
a  truly  advanced  and  impressive  political  and  social 
achievement. 

King  Hammurabi  was  a  successful  conqueror,  builder, 
and  governor.  He  unified  a  diverse  populafion  under  a 
single  language  and  culfural  tradifion  thaf  was  sfate- 
direcfed  and  sfafe-maintained.  Buf  while  he  pulled 
the  entire  Mesopotamian  region  into  the  orbit  of  the 
mighty  city  on  the  Euphrates,  peoples  living  on  the 
fringe  of  his  empire  —  particularly  the  Hittites  and 
Kassites  in  the  northern  mountains  —  were  developing 
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The  stele  upon  which 
Hammurabi’s  Code  is 
written. 
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their  own  traditions  and  managed  to  make  important 
technological  innovations  that  ultimately  brought 
Babylon  to  its  knees:  iron  weapons!  By  1550  BC,  the 
Babylonian  Empire  effectively  ceased  to  exist.  In  1531 
BC  the  city  of  Babylon  itself  was  sacked. 

Here  is  one  scholar’s  version  of  how  it  went  down: 

There  were  five  more  kings  after  Hammurabi  in 
the  line  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  each 
reigning  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Though  Old 
Babylon  lasted  longer  than  the  Third  Dynasty  of 
Ur,  the  great  ruler’s  successors  saw  the  territory 
ruled  from  his  capital  shrink.  Serious  rebel¬ 
lions  broke  out  during  the  reign  of  his  son,  and, 
though  largely  militarily  successful  when  he  took 
the  field,  he  could  nof  prevent  important  cities 
like  Nippur  slipping  from  his  grasp.  New  peoples 
speaking  new  languages,  Hurrians,  perhaps  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  Caucasus,  and  Kassites,  from  the 
Zagros  Mountains,  were  penetrating  the  region 
and  taking  Mesopotamian  territory  for  them¬ 
selves.® 

Something  else  was  happening  too:  in  the  heart  of 
Mesopotamia  people  were  on  the  move.  Law  could  no 
longer  protect  the  population.  As  government  failed, 
transport  links  ruptured,  and  bureaucracy  broke  down, 
city  life  became  unsustainable.  Ur  was  largely  deserted 
by  its  citizens;  the  priesthood  of  Uruk  migrated  away; 
people  fled  back  to  the  countryside;  the  urban  popula¬ 
tion  fell  to  its  lowest  in  a  thousand  years.  Finally,  as  of¬ 
ten  before,  the  coup  de  grace  came  from  a  completely 
unexpected  source.  A  new  player  in  history,  the  Hittite 
kingdom  of  central  Anatolia,  populated  by  unculti¬ 
vated  speakers  of  a  barbarian  Indo-European  tongue, 
sent  a  force  south  down  the  Euphrates  Valley  on  an 
extended  razzia.  Perhaps  they  took  the  Babylonian 
military  by  surprise.  In  any  event,  they  sacked  the  city 
and  brought  its  illustrious  dynasty  to  an  end.® 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

The  Age  of  Empires  and  the  Clash 
of  Civilizations 

Then  the  men  of  Judah  went  with  their  fellow  Israelites  and 
attacked  the  Canaanites  living  in  Zephath,  and  they  totally 
destroyed  the  city....  Judah  also  took  Gaza,  Ashkelon  and 
Ekron  —  each  city  with  its  territory.  The  Lord  was  with  the  men 
of  Judah.  They  took  possession  of  the  hill  country,  but  they 
were  unable  to  drive  the  people  from  the  plains,  because  they 
had  chariots  fitted  with  scythes....  Now  the  tribes  of  Joseph 
attacked  Bethel,  and  the  Lord  was  with  them.  When  they  sent 
men  to  spy  out  Bethel,  the  spies  saw  a  man  coming  out  of  the 
city  and  they  said  to  him,  'Show  us  how  to  get  into  the  city 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  treated  well.'  So  he  showed  them, 
and  they  put  the  city  to  the  sword  but  spared  the  man  and  his 
whole  family.  He  then  went  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  where 
he  built  a  city  and  called  it  Luz. 


Book  of  Judges 
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A  towering  figure  in  20th  century  historical  scholar¬ 
ship,  Fernand  Braudel,  once  remarked  that  the 
story  of  the  Bronze  Age  could  easily  be  written  dra¬ 
matically  in  a  single  line:  “replete  with  invasions,  wars, 
pillage,  political  disasters,  a  long-lasting  economic  col¬ 
lapse,  the  first  clash  between  peoples.”  He  also  said  that 
we  could,  if  so  inclined,  write  a  more  positive  story  of 
mutually  beneficial  contact,  one  that  focuses  more  on 
commercial,  diplomatic,  and  cultural  exchangement.' 
Whether  or  not  one  chooses  to  write  a  narrative  of 
commerce  and  internationalism  or  war  and  contrac¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  meaning  that  any  individual 
historian  derives  from  studying  the  available  evidence. 
Only  relatively  recently  has  it  been  possible  to  make 
informed  historical  arguments  (theses)  about  these 
first  civilizations.  Until  then  scholars  could  not  even 
read  the  majority  of  existing  sources  from  the  period 
since  they  are  written  in  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic, 
scripts  that  were  unreadable  until  the  mid- 19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Even  with  the  scholarly  advancements  the  liter¬ 
ary  evidence  for  the  early  Bronze  Age  remains  thin, 
however,  and  the  storyline  is  still  somewhat  simplistic 
as  Braudel  suggests.  A  more  clear  picture  of  histori¬ 
cal  development,  however,  emerges  after  around  1500 
BCE  or  so. 

Despite  the  relative  low-resolution  of  the  image, 
historians  of  the  period  have  identified  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  overall  composition.  We  are  now  certain 
that  during  the  late  Bronze  Age  a  handful  of  advanced 
states,  some  just  single  cities,  was  scattered  across  a 
band  of  territory  that  surrounded  the  Mediterraean 
and  Black  Seas  and  extended  inland  from  Aleppo  to 
the  Zagros  Mountains.  A  complex  web  of  economic 
and  political  relations  fostered  unprecedented  min¬ 
gling  of  city-based  peoples  and  cultures.  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  cultures  dominated  in  the  Eertile  Cres¬ 
cent  and  the  Nile  Valley  respectively.  Hittite  influ¬ 
ence  expanded  across  the  Anatolian  plateau  (modern 
Turkey).  And  Europeans  established  their  first  cities  on 
Crete  and  in  mainland  Greece.  Interaction  was  exten¬ 
sive  and  dynamic.  Great  and  small  states  alike  sought 
wealth  through  trade  and  power  through  wars  of 
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conquest.  A  complex  international  system  of  exchange 
radiated  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  Sea,  where 
Hittites,  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Canaan- 
ites,  Minoans,  and  Mycenaeans  all  interacted.  One 
modern  scholar  characterizes  this  nexus  as  “a  cosmo¬ 
politan  and  globalized  world  system  such  as  has  only 
rarely  been  seen  before  the  current  day.”^  Barbarians  — 
meaning  uncultured  strangers  or  ‘those  who  don’t  live 
like  we  do’  --  existed  beyond  the  core  civilizations,  and 
they  too  played  a  dynamic  role  in  shaping  the  period. 

By  1600  BCE,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  modern  his¬ 
torian,  “history  was  speeding  up  and  civilization  was 
providing  men  with  new  opportunities.”^  Great  change 
was  afoot  and  complexity  increased.  Babylon,  the  city 
that  had  hummed  and  drummed  for  seven  hundred 
years  was  put  to  fire  and  sword  in  1595  BCE.  The  great 
city  was  done  in  by  one  of  a  handful  of  groups  that 
developed  along  the  edges  of  Babylon’s  empire.  While 
Hammurabi  enforced  his  Code,  Hittites  and  Kassites 
were  developing  unique  cultures  and  technological 
advancements  developments.  By  the  time  of  his  death, 
they  had  become  fully-fledged  civilizations  in  their 
own  right  and  new  players  of  the  age. 

Great  state  powers,  like  great  men,  often  have  difficulty 
looking  into  the  future.  They  fail  to  contemplate  a  time 
when  they  may  not  be  king  of  the  hiU  or  the  dominant 
player  in  the  economic  markets.  In  short,  mistakenly 
believing  that  blessings  conferred  shall  be  forever 
enjoyed,  they  fail  to  envision  their  own  doom  and,  as  a 
consequence,  fail  to  adjust  to  changing  circumstances. 
Anyone  with  a  passing  knowledge  of  history  knows, 
however,  that  status,  strength,  beauty  and  health  are 
fleeting;  no  thing  in  this  universe  endures  forever 
changeless.  History  provides  many  examples  of  great 
powers  that,  upon  reaching  the  Hyperion  heights 
of  wealth  and  military  power,  failed  to  maintain  the 
achievement  for  long.  The  Mongols  conquered  and 
unified  the  largest  territorial  empire  in  history,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  China  to  Europe,  but  lost  it  all  within  fifty 
years  due  to  family  squabbles  and  poor  domestic  poli¬ 
cies.  Adolf  Hitler  established  an  empire  in  the  heart 
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NOTE:  The  animistic 
Babylonians  might 
have  suspected  in 
the  final  act  that 
something  terrible 
was  in  the  offing, 
inferring  that  their 
relationship  with 
the  gods  had  de¬ 
teriorated  beyond 
repair.  Both  a  solar 
and  lunar  eclipse  are 
reported  in  the  same 
year  that  the  city  fell. 
It  is  certainly  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  double 
eclipse  actually  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  resistance 
against  the  invading 
armies  as  bizarre 
natural  phenomena, 
interpreted  as  divine 
disfavor,  might  have 
sapped  the  strength 
of  the  defenders. 


of  Europe  that  he  declared  would  last  for  a  thousand 
years;  it  was  a  smoldering  heap  of  ruhble  within 
twelve.  The  Mughal  emperors  had  only  just  established 
their  authority  over  most  of  India  by  the  17th  century 
when  the  English  East  India  Company  appeared  and 
wrested  it  from  them.  And  Britain,  at  the  height  of  her 
own  imperial  rule  in  1900,  could  scarcely  fathom  the 
loss  of  every  major  colony  within  two  generations. 

Did  Babylonians  possess  similar  myopia?  In  all  of  the 
written  sources  from  the  Old  Babylonian  Empire,  not 
one  expression  of  concern  for  the  state  of  the  state 
exists,  no  voice  for  systemic  reforms  or  calls  to  ad¬ 
dress  external  threats.  In  short,  there  is  no  indication 
that  those  in  charge  saw  any  trouble  on  the  horizon 
let  alone  the  complete  collapse  of  their  empire.  The 
Babylonians  may  have  considered  that  the  good  things 
were  so  ordained  and  unchangeable.  We  see  no  great 
building  projects  like  those  of  Amar-sin  devised  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  gods.  As  far  as  Babylonians  were 
concerned  Marduk  continued  to  look  favorably  upon 
them  from  his  ziggurat.  His  power  was  absolute  and 
his  authority,  as  every  person  knew  religiously,  re¬ 
mained  unalterable.  But  that  turned  out  not  to  be  the 
case  at  all. 

In  1600  BCE,  the  city  of  Babylon  still  dominated  Mes¬ 
opotamia,  but  the  territory  it  controlled  had  shrunk 
and  its  once  proud  cities  were  losing  population.  Eive 
years  later  Babylon  itself  was  sacked  and  its  line  of 
kings  ended.  As  you  read  in  the  previous  chapter, 
aggressive  and  well-armed  foreigners  rode  --  and  they 
did  ride,  an  important  innovation  in  their  war  skills 
--  out  of  the  hiUs  and  swept  into  the  fertile  plains,  driv¬ 
ing  like  van  Helsing’s  stake  into  the  heart  of  the  dark 
Empire.  The  Hittites  struck  from  the  north-west  and 
the  Kassites  from  the  south-east.  Sources  tell  us  that 
in  1595  BCE  a  Hittite  king  named  Mursili  I  conquered 
the  Amorite  kingdom  of  Yahmkad  (modern  Syria) 
by  seizing  its  main  city  of  Aleppo,  which  controlled 
the  access  route  into  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Then,  with 
uncharacteristic  swiftness,  Mursili  moved  his  forces 
into  the  plains  and  his  fierce  horsemen  ended  up  at 


the  gates  of  Babylon.  The  Hittites  defeated  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  destroyed  a  significant  part  of  the  city,  and 
returned  back  north  again  with  equal  speed.  They  had, 
according  to  archaeologist  Eric  Cline,  conducted  “the 
longest  drive-by  shooting  in  history”.'* 

The  question  we  must  first  confront  is  HOW.  How  did 
these  fringe  people  who  barely  appear  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  archives,  within  the  span  of  about  fifty  years  rock 
the  world  of  the  Babylonians  and  destroy  their  em¬ 
pire?  Access  to  new  technology  seems  to  have  been 
the  primary  factor.  When  they  came,  the  Hittites  and 
their  Kassite  allies  came  wielding  advanced  military 
technology.  They  used  new  materials  (iron)  and  new 
weapons  (the  two-wheeled  war  chariot  and  com¬ 
pound  bow)  that  transformed  warfare  during  the  16th 
century  BCE.  Innovative  tactics  accompanied  the  new 
weapons  and  tipped  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  more 
mobile  and  deadly  Hittite  armies.  Against  iron-tipped 
javelins  and  arrows  and  swift-moving  battle-chariots, 
the  old  bronze-equipped  Babylonian  soldiers  didn’t 
stand  a  chance. 

The  horse  was  domesticated  in  the  central  Eurasian 
steppes  around  3500  BCE.  Horses  were  prevalent 
in  the  high  pasture  lands  of  the  Taurus  and  Zagros 
Mountains  by  2000  BCE  and  both  the  Hittites  and 
Kassites  used  them  extensively  in  their  armies.  How¬ 
ever,  horses  remained  rare  in  the  Tigris-Eurphrates 
plain,  found  as  prized  possessions  of  kings  only. 

Riding  horses  and  attaching  them  to  war  carts,  skills 
perfected  by  the  Hitties,  fundamentally  transformed 
warfare  and  gave  a  decisive  advantage  to  the  invaders. 
Horse-warriors  did  not  fight  stationary  with  a  pack  of 
spearmen,  but  rather  used  javelins  or  compound  bows 
either  from  atop  the  animal  or  from  a  mobile  platform 
(chariot)  pulled  behind  the  animal.  Besides  having 
more  powerful  weapons,  the  warrior  on  horseback 
possessed  a  psychological  advantage  over  the  bronze- 
clad  men  on  foot.  Since  their  first  appearance,  cavalry 
troops  have  proved  extremely  useful  on  the  battlefield 
as  a  shock  force  capable  of  breaking  lines  of  men.  You 
can  imagine  the  fear  that  a  1000  lb.  animal,  especial  in 
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The  psychologi¬ 
cal  impact  of  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  by 
your  protector  gods 
would  have  been 
immense.  In  short, 
the  swiftness  of  the 
defeat  was  partially 
a  failure  of  nerve; 
the  Babylonians  may 
have  simply  given 
up. 
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full  gallop,  puts  into  a  man  standing  in  its  path.  The 
Hittite  war- chariot,  too,  with  it’s  new  iron  fittings  and 
spoked  wheels,  proved  both  agile  and  shock  inducing, 
devastating  on  the  ancient  battlefield.  Eventually  all 
the  major  states  of  the  Near  East  used  war-chariots  in 
their  armies,  but  when  they  first  appeared,  these  new 
mobile  weapon-platforms  proved  superior  to  anything 
the  Babylonians  could  put  into  the  field.  The  Hittites 
shredded  the  armies  of  the  Babylonians  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  brought  the  empire  to  its  knees. 

By  1550  BCE  the  Babylonian  Empire  effectively  ceased 
to  exist.  In  1531  BCE  Mursili  I  returned  for  a  final 
knockout  blow,  one  more  a  kick  to  a  body  already 
down.  That  year  the  city  of  Babylon  itself  was  sacked 
and  burned  a  second  time  and  for  the  next  500  years 
Babylon  remained  weak  and  insignificant,  dominated 
by  Kassite,  Elammite,  Aramean,  and  Assyrian  kings. 


HITTITE  RULE 

The  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  was,  however,  short¬ 
lived  for  Mursili  1.  The  Hittites,  far  from  the  homeland 
and  their  capital  city  of  Hattusas,  almost  immediately 
turned  over  smoking  remains  of  Babylon  to  allies  and 
returned  to  their  home  territory.  A  significant  Kassite 
presence  already  in  southern  and  eastern  Mesopota¬ 
mia  probably  contributed  to  the  decision,  but  political 
concerns  also  drew  the  Hittite  king  back  to  the  hills  of 
Anatolia.  Within  the  year  Mursili  himself  was  dead, 
assassinated  by  members  of  his  own  family. 

After  the  reign  of  the  conqueror  Mursili,  the  Hittite 
empire  was  ruled  essentially  by  whichever  warlord 
happened  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  pile  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment.  He  who  sat  upon  the  iron-throne  —  yes,  they 
had  an  iron  throne!  —  sat  uneasily.  So  what  happened 
when  a  king  died?  Squabbles  broke  out  among  his  sons 
and  relatives  and  any  other  puffed-up  strong  man  who 
happened  to  consider  himself  worthy  of  the  throne. 
This  was  incredibly  destabilizing  to  the  Hittite  state 
and  partly  explains  why  the  Hittites  never  managed  to 
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maintain  authority  over  conquered  territory  in  Meso¬ 
potamia.  When  Mursili  I  was  killed,  a  power  struggle 
began  which  shook  the  Hittite  Empire  for  seventy 
years.  The  army  went  leaderless,  a  power  vacuum 
appeared,  sons  killed  fathers  and  princes  fought  each 
other  to  earn  the  right  to  rule.  All  of  their  conquered 
territories  slipped  from  their  control. 

The  disasters  that  befell  the  Hittites  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  after  Mursili’s  death  prompted  an  adjustment 
to  the  laws  of  kingship  and  inheritance.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  stabilize  the  throne.  King  Telipinu  issued  an 
edict  C.1450  BCE,  which  decreed  who  exactly  should 
inherit  his  title  upon  death.  “Let  a  prince-  a  son  of 
the  first  rank  only  be  installed  as  king!  If  a  prince  of 
the  first  rank  does  not  exist,  (then)  let  he  who  is  a  son 
of  second  rank  become  king.”  King  Telipinu’s  Law  of 
Succession  is  a  landmark  of  sorts  historically.  While  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  done  much  to  stop  the  downward 
spiral  of  the  Hittite  Kingdom,  which  entered  a  century 
of  darkness  after  Telipinu,  it  did  establish  a  certain 
precedent  for  many  lines  of  royalty  to  follow.  It  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  idea 
of  primogeniture,  i.e.  the  custom  that  the  first-born 
son  should  inherit  his  father’s  title  immediately  upon 
death.  Land  inheritance  and  the  succession  of  heredi¬ 
tary  title  have  generally  followed  Telipinu’s  Law  ever 
since. 

Add  a  dragon  or  two  and  the  history  of  the  period 
could  easily  be  written  into  the  script  of  a  season  of 
Game  of  Thrones.  Generals  were  assassinated,  armies 
dissolved  in  the  field,  sones  assassinated  fathers  and, 
like  a  great  wave  that  had  swept  down  from  Taurus 
Mountains,  the  Hittite  armies  that  had  invaded  Meso¬ 
potamia  dissipated  across  the  plains  or  returned  to 
the  mountains,  leaving  the  Lands-Between-the-Rivers 
in  shambles,  fought  over  by  petty  kings.  One  of  those 
states,  the  kingdom  of  Yahmkad,  which  Mursili  I  had 
taken  in  1595  BGE,  was  reconstituted  by  an  extremely 
warlike  people  calling  themselves  the  Assyrians.  They 
established  their  main  palaces  at  Ashur  and  Nineveh 
(today  the  city  of  Mosul),  both  on  the  Tigris  River.  It 
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was  Assyria  that  ultimately  inherited  leadership  over 
the  northern  remnant  of  Babylonia,  building  a  state 
that  eventually  extended  westward  again  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  into  the  region  which  is  modern-day  Syria. 

The  core  territories  of  the  Hittites  in  Anatolia  did 
survive.  The  ability  to  work  iron  also  spread  rapidly 
in  the  wake  of  the  earlier  Hittite  victories.  A  more 
durable  and  flexible  metal,  iron  makes  more  effec¬ 
tive  weapons  and  cutting  tools.  Iron  ore,  while  scarce, 
was  also  more  readily  available  than  tin  and  copper. 
Tin  was  only  available  in  quantity  from  a  region  that 
is  now  Tajikistan  and  it  had  to  be  carried  nearly  2500 
miles  to  reach  Hittite  cities.  One  historian  has  specu¬ 
lated  that  tin  was  to  the  Bronze  Age  what  gasoline  has 
been  to  modern  America.  Though  relatively  scarce  and 
certainly  a  valuable,  by  1000  BCE  iron  was  being  used 
by  aU  the  peoples  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region. 
The  need  for  more  iron  ore  by  every  advanced  city  of 
the  Near  East  was  responsible  for  extending  the  reach 
of  Egyptian  and  Near  Eastern  merchant- adventurers, 
men  (and  perhaps  women)  who  established  some  of 
the  first  trading  routes  into  Europe  where  much  of  the 
ore  was  mined. 


THE  BIG  THREE 

Between  about  1450  BC  and  1250  BC,  the  three  most 
significant  military  states  of  the  Near  East  —  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  the  Hittite  Empire  —  directed  the  collec¬ 
tive  efforts  of  their  peoples  into  what,  from  the  perch 
of  the  21st  century,  looks  a  lot  like  one  continuous 
brawl  for  royal  bragging  rights.  Small  kingdoms  were 
battered  successively  by  one  then  another  of  the  Big 
Three.  And  for  two  hundred  years  they  also  battled 
each  other  along  a  400  mile  frontier  in  north-western 
Mesopotamia  --  what  is  today  pretty  much  the  north¬ 
ern  border  of  Syria  —  shaking  their  battle-axes,  razing 
cities,  and  enslaving  populations. 

Essentially,  by  the  mid-13th  century  BCE  these  three 
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empires,  each  secure  in  its  home  territories,  fought 
each  other  to  a  standstill.  The  core  civilization  re¬ 
mained  strong  at  the  center  hut  volatile  and  change¬ 
able  at  the  edges.  Unahle  to  make  any  substantive  gains 
deep  into  the  lands  of  its  enemies  and  exhausted  from 
the  attempts,  the  three  empires  settled  into  a  truce  of 
sorts.  New  civilizations  had  appeared  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Big  Three  and,  though  they  tended  not  to  in¬ 
tervene  militarily  in  power-struggles  in  the  Near  East, 
started  to  exert  economic  and  cultural  influence  in 
coastal  cities.  We  will  look  more  closely  at  two  of  these, 
the  Minoans  and  the  Mycenaeans,  in  the  next  unit. 

This  period  was  especially  important  for  Africa’s  best- 
know  ancient  civilization.  While  Egyptian  civilization 
had  been  developing  as  a  military  power  since  the  age 
of  its  first  kings,  c.3000  BCE,  it  was  only  during  the 
Late  Bronze  Age  Age,  a  period  known  in  Egyptian 
history  as  the  New  Kingdom  (c. 1550-1070  BCE),  that 
the  pharaohs  attempted  to  expand  beyond  the  strip 
of  territory  along  the  Nile  River.  The  Egyptians  were 
a  relatively  new  player  in  the  fire  and  sword  game  of 
Mesopotamian  great-power  politics.  During  the  New 
Kingdom  period  Egyptian  armies  first  crossed  the 
Sinai  into  the  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  the  coast 
of  Mediterranean  Sea,  into  the  land  controlled  by  a 
people  known  as  the  Canaanites.  Canaan  found  itself 
pressed  between  the  competing  interests  of  all  three 
of  the  great  powers.  Its  location  which  roughly  con¬ 
forms  to  modern  Israel  straddles  the  main  land  routes 
that  connected  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  the  Hittite  Empire. 
Those  routes  were  vital  to  trade  and  the  movement  of 
armies,  too  strategic  to  be  ignored  by  any  one  of  the 
great  powers.  In  the  year  1457  BC  (or  maybe  1479 
BCE)  Thutmosis  III,  the  greatest  military  leader  in 
ancient  Egyptian  history,  led  his  army  northward  and 
crushed  a  coalition  army  of  Canaanites  and  Hittites 
near  the  fortress  city  of  Megiddo,  a  name  that  wHl, 
because  of  Christian  Scripture,  forever  be  associated 
with  a  cataclysmic  clash  of  arms.  There,  nearly  35,000 
men  battled  for  command  of  the  pass  that  permitted 
access  to  the  strategic  gateways  into  Anatolia  and  the 
Upper  Euphrates  River  valley.  When  all  was  said  and 
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done,  after  seven  months  of  ftghting,  Thutmosis  III 
controlled  the  city.  Egypt  maintained  its  grip  on  the 
region  throughout  his  reign,  garrisoning  local  cities, 
and  enslaving  local  populations.  By  the  end  of  his  fifty 
four-year  reign,  Thutmosis  III  had  launched  fifteen 
more  military  campaigns  into  Asia,  battling  the  Hit- 
tites,  Assyrians,  and  their  allies.  Egyptian  chariots  had 
even  washed  their  wheels  in  the  waters  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes.  By  1450  BCE,  then,  Egypt’s  empire  had  reached 
the  point  of  its  greatest  territorial  extent,  but  was  it 
perhaps  overextended?  During  the  next  three  hundred 
years,  Egypt,  along  with  all  of  the  other  regional  great 
powers,  struggled  mightily  to  maintain  its  empire  in 
the  face  of  what  might  be  described  as  a  perfect  storm’ 
of  destabilizing  factors  that  ultimately  proved  lethal 
to  the  international  system  of  the  late  Bronze  Age.  We 
shall  address  the  details  of  the  collapse  more  thorough¬ 
ly  in  class  by  taking  a  look  at  the  historical  sources. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  HISTORY 

One  major  piece  of  world  literature  that  deals  with 
this  period  is  the  biblical  Old  Testament.  The  Book 
of  Exodus,  the  second  book  of  the  Torah  (the  first 
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five  books),  tells  us  that  the  Israelites  had  by  this  time 
left  their  lands  ‘beyond  the  rivers’  (Abraham  initially 
lived  in  Ur!)  and  become  a  significant  and  trouble¬ 
some  people  in  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Anxious  that  the 
Israelites  might  ally  with  his  enemies,  Exodus  speaks 
of  a  ‘new  king  of  Egypt’  who  decided  to  conquer  and 
destroy  them.  Israelite  slaves  were  forced  to  work  on 
Egyptian  construction  projects,  including  two  entirely 
new  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  River,  until,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  they  were  liberated  by  a 
foundling  Hebrew  raised  by  the  pharaoh’s  daughter,  a 
man  called  Moses.  The  adopted  prince,  Moses,  under 
the  direction  of  his  god  (Yahweh),  then  led  his  people 
out  of  slavery  in  Egypt  and  back  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 
You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  parting 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  destruction  of  Ramses’  army. 
The  story  may  tell  us  something  about  the  history  of 
the  region  during  this  period,  but  there  are  lots  of  red 
flags  for  the  historian. 

The  problem  for  scholars  seeking  to  confirm  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  exodus  is  the  lack  of  sup¬ 
porting  evidence  beyond  the  Hebrew’s  own  writing. 
There  is  no  evidence,  for  example,  of  the  widespread 
destruction  of  Canaanite  cities  during  the  period  that 


NOTE:  During  World  War  One,  some  thirty-four  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III,  General 
Edmund  Allenby  applied  the  same  strategy  as  the 
ancient  pharaoh,  with  the  same  devastating  results. 
Allenby  won  the  battle  of  Megiddo  in  1918,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  entire  German-Turkish  Army  defending  the 
position.  Allenby’s  success  led  to  the  British  cap¬ 
ture  of  Damascus  and  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  He  later  admitted  that  he  had  read  James 
Breasted’s  English  translation  of  Thut’s  account  of  his 
campaigns.  (Cline,  30)  It  is  often  said  that  those  who 
do  not  study  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  Allenby 
proved  that  the  opposite  may  be  true  as  well  —  those 
who  study  history  can  successfully  repeat  it,  if  they 
choose  to  do  so. 

[LEFT]  ANZAC  troops  of  Allenby’s  Expeditionary  Force  In  Egypt 
before  the  Megiddo  Campaign. 
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An  inscription  on 
the  stele  erected 
during  the  rule  of 
Pharaoh  Merneptah 
and  dated  1207  BC 
seems  to  suggest 
that  Egypt  temporar¬ 
ily  recovered  from 
the  calamities  of  the 
mid-13th  century 
BC.  On  the  mortu¬ 
ary  stele  Merneptah 
claims  to  have  paci¬ 
fied  Hatti,  plundered 
Canaan,  and  laid 
waste  to  Israel:  ‘All 
lands  together,  they 
are  pacified;  Every¬ 
one  who  was  rest¬ 
less,  he  has  been 
bound.’  This  is  the 
earliest  mention 
outside  of  Hebrew 
Scripture  of  a  state 
or  people  known  as 
‘Israel’.^ 


might  corroborate  what  we  read  in  the  books  of  Joshua 
and  Judges,  the  two  Biblical  books  that  deal  with  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  after  the  Hebrews  were  supposedly 
released  from  captivity  in  Egypt.  And  Egptian  sources 
actually  say  that  Canaan  escaped  the  destruction  that 
had  become  general  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  after 
about  1300  BC.  What  we  do  know  is  that  by  c.1200  BC, 
the  Israelites  (Hebrews)  do  appear  for  the  first  time  as 
an  identifiable,  culturally  distinct,  people  in  the  region 
of  Canaan.  Israelite  culture,  argues  Cline,  “along  with 
the  Philistines  and  the  Phoenicians,  rises  up  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanite  civilization. . . 
The  Israelites  are  among  the  groups  of  peoples  who 
will  make  up  the  new  world  order,  emerging  out  of  the 
chaos  that  was  the  end  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age.”^ 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

The  First  European  Civilizations 


After  a  seven  days'  march  through  woodland,  the  traveler  di¬ 
rected  toward  Baucis  cannot  see  the  city  and  yet  he  has  arrived. 
The  slender  stilts  that  rise  from  the  ground  at  a  great  distance 
from  one  another  and  are  lost  above  the  clouds  support  the  city. 
You  climb  them  with  ladders.  On  the  ground  the  inhabitants  rarely 
show  themselves:  having  already  everything  they  need  up  there, 
they  prefer  not  to  come  down.  Nothing  of  the  city  touches  the 
earth  except  those  long  flamingo  legs  on  which  it  rests  and,  when 
the  days  are  sunny,  a  pierced,  angular  shadow  that  falls  on  the 
foliage. 

Italo  Calvino,  Invisible  Cities 


PHOTO:  Canary  Warf,  London.  A.RENTSCH(201 6) 
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The  Minoan  city  of  Knossos  strikes  me  much  like 
Calvino’s  Baucis  perched  above  the  clouds  on  its 
long  flamingo  legs.  It  has  been  over  a  century  now 
since  archaeologists  digging  on  Crete  first  discovered 
the  brilliantly  colored  and  stunningly  beautiful  art¬ 
work  scattered  about  the  island.  When  major  sites 
were  exposed,  they  revealed  long-buried  remnants  of 
palatial-cities  that  speak  more  of  the  Bauhaus  than 
Babylon.  The  elegance  and  design  elements  seem  so 
far  beyond  anything  else  in  the  ancient  world  that  they 
still  strike  us  as  almost  other-worldly.  To  make  things 
even  more  mysterious,  we  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
ignorant  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  these  awesome 
structures.  Even  the  language  they  spoke  and  wrote 
is  unintelligible  to  us.  Despite  the  stunning  physical 
evidence  it  left  behind  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
this  civilization  still  hovers  in  the  clouds  just  beyond 
our  reach,  taunting  us  with  its  beauty  and  modernity 
and  inviting  speculation  and  fantasizing.  The  ancient 
residents  of  Knossos  and  Phaistos,  two  of  the  larger 
Minoan  cities,  still  hide  themselves  from  us  ground- 
dwellers,  allowing  only  a  shadow  to  fall  across  the 
tree-tops. 

The  first  civilizations  to  appear  in  Europe,  the  Mino- 
ans  and  the  Mycenaeans,  both  developed  around  2000 
BCE  on  lands  that  today  are  part  of  the  modern  nation 
of  Greece.  The  Minoans  lived  primarily  on  the  island 
of  Crete  and  seem  to  have  dominated  the  Aegean 
and  Ionian  Seas  until  about  1600  BC  or  so.  Minoan 
civilization  achieved  its  most  profound  expression  in 
the  compact  cities  of  Knossos,  Phaistos,  and  Malia, 
each  of  which  supported  populations  of  between  ten 
to  thirty  thousand  people.  We  may  never  know  what 
those  people  called  themselves  because  we  still  lack 
the  ability  to  read  their  writing,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Assyrians  maintained  contact  with  them  and  had  their 
own  names  for  them.  One  Egyptian  account  calls  them 
simply  ‘the  great  lords  of  the  palaces.’ 


After  it  finally  collapsed  c.1200  BCE,  this  Cretan 
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civilization  disappeared  to  history  and  its  memory 
passed  into  the  realm  of  myth.  Not  until  the  British 
archaeologist  Arthur  Evans,  working  c.1900,  began 
excavating  near  the  modern  city  of  Heraklion  did 
significant  remains  resurface.  Evans’  team  revealed  the 
foundations  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  single  massive 
structure,  part  palace  residence,  part  manufacturing 
center,  part  storage  facility.  He  published  his  findings 
in  a  prodigious  work  of  scholarship  titled  The  Palace 
of  Minos  at  Knossos.  Calling  upon  Greek  mythology, 
more  specifically  the  story  of  King  Minos  of  Crete, 
Evans  put  a  name  these  mysterious  people  who  thrived 
on  Crete  four  thousand  years  ago.  Today  we  call  them 
Minoans.  Much  of  Evans’  conclusions  about  them  have 
since  been  discredited  —  a  cautionary  tale  for  scholars 
who  jump  to  conclusions  on  scanty  evidence  --  but  the 
name  remains. 

Eor  most  of  the  20th  century,  historians  have  debated 
the  origins  of  Minoans.  Their  history,  of  course,  can 
only  be  glimpsed  through  a  dark  glass  vaguely.  They 
appeared  for  three  or  four  centuries  as  a  major  trad¬ 
ing  partner  with  most  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Near  East.  Evidence  of  their 
extensive  commercial  reach  is  scattered  far  and  wide 
and  their  craftsmen  used  raw  materials  that  came 
from  such  places  as  far  away  as  modern  Estonia,  India, 
and  Rwanda  They  had  significant  contact  with  the 
Assyrians  before  1600  BCE,  traded  extensively  with 
the  Mycenaeans  on  the  Greek  mainland,  and  sent 
much  of  their  ornate  high-end  luxury  crafts  to  Egypt. 
“Their  relative  wealth,”  writes  historian  J.M.  Roberts, 

“is  attested  by  the  rows  of  huge  and  beautiful  oil -jars 
(pithoi)  found  in  their  palaces.  Their  concern  for  com¬ 
fort  and  what  cannot  but  be  termed  elegance  comes 
clearly  through  the  dolphins  and  lilies  which  decorate 

the  apartments.”^  Because  we  cannot  read  their  writ¬ 
ing,  visual  evidence  is  all  we  have  to  go  on  when  trying 
to  say  something  about  this  advanced  culture,  but  then 
we  should  be  cautious  of  claims  made  without  access 
to  written  documents. 
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So  who  were  they,  these  amazing  artists  and  builders 
on  Crete?  Because  of  some  similarities  with  Egyptian 
art  and  architecture,  Arthur  Evans  concluded,  wrongly, 
that  the  Minoans  emigrated  from  Egypt.  Speculation 
has  been  rife  since.  Perhaps  they  were  a  break-away 
group  of  Hittites  from  southern  Turkey,  or  the  original 
Canaanites  or  early  Phoenicians  who  drifted  out  to  sea, 
displaced  by  the  Babylonians.  Greek  mythology  tells 
of  Zeus’s  abduction  of  a  Phoenician  princess  (named 
Europa)  from  Tyre;  the  god  deposited  her  on  Crete 
and  arranged  for  her  marriage  to  the  local  king.  All  of 
these  theses  are  incorrect.  The  issue  has  only  recently 
been  resolved  and  we  have  science  to  thank.  George 
Stamatoyannopoulos,  a  geneticist  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle  put  Evans’  theory  to  the  test  by 
surveying  the  remains  of  over  100  people  who  lived  on 
Crete  between  4900  and  3800  years  ago,  37  of  which 
yielded  DNA  markers  that  allowed  him  to  identify  the 
Minoans  as  Europeans.  “Eor  the  last  30, 40  years  there’s 
been  a  growing  sense  that  Minoan  Crete  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  people  indigenous  to  the  island,”  says  Cyprian 
Broodbank,  an  archaeologist  at  Cambridge  University. 
The  DNA  evidence  suggests  that  the  Minoans  are  not 
some  break-away  group  from  the  Near  East  or  Africa, 
but  rather  a  group  that  traveled  to  Crete  from  Europe, 
via  the  Adriatic  and  Aegean  sea  lanes.  Broodbank  wel¬ 
comes  the  genetic  support  for  this  own  hypothesis.  “It’s 
good  to  have  some  of  the  old  assumptions  that  Mino¬ 
ans  migrated  from  some  other  high  culture  scotched,” 
he  says.^  Even  though  they  lived  on  islands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Minoans  were  the  first 
Europeans  to  attain  civilization  status  and  they  devel¬ 
oped  a  culture  that  was  fantastically  unique. 

Now  that  we  know  that  the  Minoans  did  not  derive 
their  culture  from  other  Bronze  Age  civilizations,  we 
can  stop  looking  for  the  trails  of  influence.  They  were 
weU-connected,  yes,  but  brought  something  new  to  the 
system.  The  excavation  of  Crete  has  uncovered  some 
fascinating  finds  that  reveal  exactly  how  well-con¬ 
nected  the  Minoans  were  to  a  vast  international  trade 
network.  Vases  and  papyrus  from  Egypt,  including  one 
of  the  only  trade  objects  found  anywhere  bearing  the 
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name  of  Thutmoses  III,  cylinder  seals  from  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  gold  cups  from  Greece,  storage  jars  from  Canaan, 
ivory  from  Africa  and  India,  and  spices  and  gemstones 
from  Europe  and  Asia  are  among  the  items  that  found 
their  way  to  Crete.  The  artwork  that  Minoans  pro¬ 
duced  tell  of  a  people  deeply  attached  to  a  maritime 
lifestyle.  They  covered  their  walls  with  geometric 
designs  and  dolphins,  birds,  and  flowers.  Their  paint¬ 
ings  depict  young  men  with  stringers  of  silver  fish, 
hoxing  matches,  and  multi-oared  pleasure  ships  cruis¬ 
ing  helow  brightly  colored  palaces.  They  used  crystal 
perfume  jars  and  jugs  whimsically  decorated  with  fish 
or  inked  octopodes.  Intrigued  by  the  abundance  of 
seafaring-themed  objects  discovered  at  Minoan  sites 
across  Crete,  Evans  became  convinced  that  sea-power 
lay  at  the  heart  of  all  Minoan  endeavors.  He  labeled 
Minoan  Crete  the  world’s  first  thalassocracy,  i.e.  a  state 
that  rules  by  sea  power,  preceding  Greek  maritime 
power  by  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Once  again,  Evans  probably  over-reached  with  his 
conclusion.  Despite  his  claim  that  ancient  Crete  was 
governed  by  some  kind  of  commercial  sea-lords, 
there  is  little  solid  evidence  to  back  up  his  claim.  In 
fact,  little  is  revealed  concerning  actual  political  or 
religious  systems  of  Minoan  society.  Evans,  perhaps, 
was  too  quick  to  recognize  his  own  British  Empire  in 
the  scattered  pieces  of  art  he  was  digging  up  on  Crete. 
His  pronouncements  were  accepted  for  most  of  the 
20th  century  and  provide  a  good  lesson  concerning 
historical  interpretation:  we  often  see  the  patterns  that 
are  most  familiar  to  us,  projecting  what  we  personally 
find  agreeable  (or  detestable)  upon  other  societies.  As 
if  seeking  a  historical  stamp  of  approval  for  the  pre¬ 
sumed  virtues  of  his  own  society  --  enterprise,  com¬ 
merce,  profit,  and  the  dominance  of  the  Royal  Navy 
--  Evans  fabricated  a  perfect  proto-Britannic  sea-borne 
ancient  empire. 

What,  then,  do  we  really  know  for  sure  about  these 
advanced  people  who  left  such  captivating  remains? 
The  people  who  had  contact  with  the  Minoans  have 
left  us  some  (though  very  few)  references,  but  not 
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enough  to  put  together  more  than  a  rough  sketch  of 
this  idiosyncratic  civilization.  The  lack  of  readable  doc¬ 
uments  hinders  us  at  every  turn,  putting  a  fine  point 
upon  the  necessity  of  literature  for  understanding 
another  civilization.  Despite  our  best  efforts,  the  great 
palace-lords’  remain  mute.  We  are  left  to  piece  together 
an  ill- defined  story  from  the  physical  remains  alone, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  the  ruined  palace-complex  of 
Knossos. 

Knossos  became  recognizable  as  a  city  sometime 
around  2000  BC  and  initially  measured  just  about  750 
sq.  meters  -  roughly  only  the  size  of  four  tennis  courts. 
But  by  1600  BC  the  palace-cities  on  Crete  supported 
between  5,000  -18,000  souls  and  functioned  as  po¬ 
litical  and  ceremonial  seats  of  power  for  local  ruling 
authorities.  Archaeologists  have  discovered  villas  and 
temples  of  advanced  engineering  across  the  island. 

The  Minoans  obviously  possessed  wealth  and  lived 
well.  Besides  benefiting  from  the  profits  generated  by 
their  highly-skilled  craftsmen,  the  Minoan  economy 
boomed  with  the  successful  culfivation  of  grains  (bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat),  grapes,  and  olives,  supplemented  by 
the  fruits  of  the  sea.  Based  upon  the  pottery  jars  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  wing  of  the  palace,  Knossos  alone  stored  a 
massive  amount  of  olive  oil,  the  product  of  as  many  as 
32,000  olive  trees.^  Oil,  wine,  and  bread  were  supple¬ 
mented  with  wool  and  cheese  (goat  and  sheep)  and 
even  niche  products  such  as  coriander  and  saffron.  A 
sfunning  agrarian  economy  seems  fo  have  been  at  the 
core  of  Minoan  society.  Astonishingly,  though,  their 
palace-cities  lacked  the  one  thing  that  usually  defined 
a  city  in  the  ancient  world,  defensive  walls.  The  lack 
of  any  serious  defensive  systems  around  their  cities  — 
there  are  a  handful  besides  Knossos  on  Crete  --  leads 
us  to  infer  that  the  lords  of  the  palaces  felt  safe  enough 
at  home  without  them.  The  major  question  remains, 
why,  especially  considering  the  obvious  wealth  that 
they  possessed?  [We  shall  tackle  this  question  in  class.] 

The  people  we  have  come  to  call  the  Minoans  did 
constitute  a  fully- formed  civilization.  They  did  have  a 
system  of  writing  and  produced  documents.  Archae- 
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ologists  have  uncovered  a  sizable  collection  of  tablets 
written  in  what  they  call  Linear  A,  the  Minoan  script, 
which  certainly  intimates  organization  and  a  vast 
hierarchical  administration.  The  problem  is  that  we 
cannot  read  them.  With  no  understanding  of  precisely 
what  the  writing  means,  historians  can  say  little  de¬ 
finitively  about  what  Minoans  thought  of  themselves, 
about  their  government,  about  their  past,  or  how  they 
perceived  the  cosmos.  What  we  can  read  is  written  in  a 
later  script  called  Linear  B,  which  the  British  cryptolo- 
gist  Michael  Ventris  proved  (only  in  1952)  is  a  form 
of  written  Greek.  The  language  shift  is  a  crucial  piece 
of  information  that  provides  insight  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  dynamics  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  during  the 
period  of  Minoan  decline.  Most  of  the  sources  writ¬ 
ten  in  Linear  B  appear  after  about  1500  BCE  or  so 
and  have  been  found  both  on  Crete  and  on  mainland 
Greece,  most  notably  at  Pylos.  Among  other  things, 
this  indicates  that  Creek-speakers  began  migrating  to 
Crete  after  c.1600  BCE  and  slowly  adopted  the  written 
script  of  the  Minoans.  Eventually,  written  Minoan  was 
replaced  by  a  form  of  written  Greek.  The  civilization  of 
the  Minoans,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  wiped  out 
or  at  least  pushed  aside  by  the  newcomers,  the  Myce- 
naeans. 

In  the  Iliad,  you  will  recall,  Agamenon  of  Mycenae 
assumes  supreme  command  over  the  allied  Greeks 
attacking  Troy.  In  the  1870s,  a  German  entrepreneur, 
Heinrich  Schliemann,  excavating  near  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Mycenae,  located  a  circle  of  graves  containing 
the  remains  of  nineteen  people,  all  dripping  with  gold 
and  buried  with  their  military  treasures  (swords,  dag¬ 
gers,  armor,  etc).  Schliemann  had  unearthed  a  great, 
lost  civilization,  one  which  he  labeled  the  Mycenaeans 
after  the  city  of  Agamemnon.  A  recent  excavation 
at  the  ancient  Mycenaean  city  of  Pylos  underscores 
the  relationship  between  the  Mycenaeans  living  on 
the  Greek  mainland  and  the  Minoans  of  Grete.  In 
2017,  archaeologists  from  the  University  of  Gincin- 
nati  uncovered  the  grave  of  a  Mycenan  warrior  giving 
us  ‘the  first  real  evidence  that  the  mainland  elite  were 
experts  in  Minoan  ideas  and  customs’  and  actively 
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partook  of  Minoan  culture.  Among  the  military  items 
found  were  gold  rings  with  Minoan  images,  carne- 
lian,  amethyst,  amber,  and  gold  beads,  gold  and  silver 
cups,  and  carved  seals  depicting  goddesses,  reeds,  and 
men  jumping  over  bulls.  Under  the  ruins  of  Nestor’s 
Palace,  the  archaeologists  also  dug  up  fragments  of  the 
oldest  wall  paintings  (c.l700  BC)  ever  discovered  on 
the  Greek  mainland  which  also  suggest  strong  cultural 
connections  to  Crete.  “The  grave,”  declares  John  Ben- 
net,  director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  “shows 
these  are  not  just  knuckle-scraping  Neanderthal 
Mycenaeans  who  were  completely  bowled  over  by  the 
very  existence  of  Minoan  culture.’”'  So  from  the  start, 
Mycenaens  in  Greece  seem  to  have  had  regular  contact 
with  the  world  of  the  Minoans  on  Crete.  By  1500  BC 
or  so,  they  came  to  stay. 

As  if  the  arrival  of  war-like  Mycenaeans  moving  to 
Crete  after  c.1600  BCE  wasn’t  enough  to  transform 
Minoan  palace-culture,  by  about  1350  BCE  or  so, 
another  threat  appeared  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
a  people  aptly  known  to  historians  collectively  as  the 
Sea  Peoples.  Egyptian  accounts  give  them  names  such 
as  the  Danuna,  Tjekker,  Weshesh,  Shardana,  Shekelesh, 
and  Pelset  and  call  them  ‘Northerners  from  all  lands’ 
and  from  ‘countries  of  the  sea.’  Pharaoh  Ramses  II  let 
it  be  known  to  posterity  he  killed  and  enslaved  many 
of  those  who  landed  in  Egypt  and  the  rest  he  ‘settled  in 
strongholds  and  taxed,’  thus  proving  the  old  adage  that 
the  only  absolutes  in  history  are  death  and  taxation.^ 
While  the  origins  of  these  shadowy  people  from  the 
sea  are  hotly  contested  among  scholars  —  Libya,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Italy,  Greece,  Canaan,  and  Turkey  have  all 
been  associated  with  one  group  of  them  or  another  — 
all  agree  that  they  were  aggressive  and  displayed  little 
inclination  for  negotiation  or  peace.  They  much  rather 
preferred  to  attack,  plunder,  burn,  and  destroy.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  even  they  disappeared  into  landscapes  they  set 
ablaze.  And  the  thread  of  history  snapped! 

The  Sea  Peoples  certainly  played  a  major  role  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  decline  and  destruction  of  civilized  life. 
Within  the  span  of  only  a  century,  c.1250-1150  BCE, 
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every  Bronze  Age  civilization  of  the  Aegean  and  Near 
East  experienced  trauma  and  coUapse.  Only  Egypt  did 
not  wither  and  die  off  entirely.  As  Eric  Cline,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  scholars  working  on  the  period, 
writes  in  his  recent  hook  1177  BC:  The  Year  Civiliza¬ 
tion  Collapsed: 

In  the  end,  it  was  as  if  civilization  itself  had  been 
wiped  away  in  much  of  the  region.  Many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  advances  of  the  previous  centuries 
vanished  across  great  swaths  of  territory,  from 
Greece  to  Mesopotamia.  A  new  transitional  era 
began:  an  age  that  was  to  last  for  at  least  one  cen¬ 
tury  and  perhaps  as  many  as  three  in  some  areas.** 

Regarding  the  impact  the  Sea  Peoples  had  upon  Crete, 
J.M.  Roberts  says  that  “they  were  successful  colonists 
who  exploited  the  lowlands  and  drove  away  the  Mino- 
ans  and  their  shattered  culture  to  lonely  little  towns  of 
refuge  where  they  disappear  from  the  stage  of  world 
history.”^  But  Roberts  may  have  underplayed  the  first 
wave  of  aggressive  colonization  which  was  carried  out 
not  by  the  Sea  Peoples,  but  by  the  Mycenaeans.  Evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  the  material  conditions  that  made 
Minoan  civilization  possible  —  agricultural  surplus 
and  trade  --  deteriorated  significantly  at  the  end  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  Mycenaean  culture  which  prized  fight¬ 
ing  became  dominant  (they  left  evidence  of  it  all  over 
Crete).  Walls  and  defensive  fortifications  appeared 
with  greater  frequency  on  Crete,  and  resources  and 
trade  items  became  more  and  more  rare  on  the  island. 
Archaeological  evidence  tells  us  that  Knossos,  the 
greatest  palace-city  of  Evans’  sea-lords,  was  sacked 
and  burned  c.  1380  BCE.  It  never  really  recovered.  By 
that  time,  though,  Minoan  civilization  was  already  in 
severe  decline.  It  might  have  been  wiped  out  com¬ 
pletely  one  hundred  years  later  when  the  attacks  by 
the  Sea  Peoples  started.  So  the  Sea  Peoples  arrived 
relatively  late  in  the  game,  after  the  real  damage  had 
already  been  inflicted  on  the  international  system  that 
had  maintained  a  delicate  balance  among  civilizations. 
There  were  probably  precious  few  Minoans  left  to 
drive  away  when  the  Sea  People  set  foot  on  Crete.  They 
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picked  the  pockets  of  a  man  already  down  and  bleed¬ 
ing. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  MYCENAEANS 

On  the  mainland  of  Greece,  the  Mycenaeans,  the 
second  of  the  two  European  civilizations  to  appear 
before  the  Dark  Age,  braced  for  a  final  showdown  with 
the  violent  spirit  of  the  times.  While  perhaps  not  on 
par  with  their  Minoan  neighbors  as  high-end  dealers, 
the  Mycenaeans  were  integrated  into  the  web  of  long¬ 
distance  commercial  trade  and  dealt  extensively  with 
the  Hittites,  Canaanites,  and  Egyptians.  Evidence  also 
shows  they  had  particularly  close  trading  relationships 
with  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  supported  a  signifi¬ 
cant  Mycenaean  population  at  the  time.®  Economic 
disruption  in  the  Aegean,  therefore,  took  its  toll  on  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  mainland,  too.  The  massive  fortifi¬ 
cation  systems,  the  hallmarks  of  Mycenaean  architec¬ 
ture  that  are  still  around  today,  were  erected  sometime 
around  c.1250  BC  as  the  latest  defensive  measures.  The 
sheer  size  of  these  walls  indicates  the  size  of  the  threat 
they  faced.  The  cities  of  Mycenae  and  Tyrins  installed 
corbel-vaulted  tunnel  systems  and  secret  galleries, 
carved  hundreds  of  feet  down  into  the  very  bedrock, 
that  lead  to  water  sources  deep  beneath  the  fortresses. 
The  city  of  Mycenae  assembled  the  famous  Lion  Gate 
which  controlled  access  to  the  citadel  of  the  city,  the 
residence  of  their  warrior  chieftain  (wanax  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  the  Mycenaeans).  Gline  points  out  that 
similarities  in  construction  of  these  defensive  works 
with  those  of  the  Hittite  Empire  show  that  the  two 
civilizations  maintained  close  contact  with  each  other 
up  to  the  very  end,  when  war  and  famine  had  shat¬ 
tered  both  beyond  recovery.  The  Hittites  will  be  lost 
to  memory  until  20th  century  excavations  in  Aleppo. 
The  Mycenaeans,  however,  were  most  spectacularly  re¬ 
membered  among  the  Greeks  in  the  stories  and  songs 
(i.e.  lyric  poetry)  that  got  passed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  orally  of  course  since  writing,  too, 
disappeared  during  the  Dark  Age.  Their  deeds,  or 


some  semblance  of  them  anyway,  are  preserved  in  the 
Classic  Greek  poems,  The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey 


A  section  of  a  room  at  the  palace-complex  of  Knossos,  recreated  by  Ev¬ 
ans.  PHOTO:  L.PINSEEL(2013) 
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The  Greeks  are  Coming’  by  D.H.  Lawrence 

Little  islands  out  at  sea,  on  the  horizon 

keep  suddenly  showing  a  whiteness,  a  flash  and  a 

furl,  a  hail 

of  something  coming,  ships  a-sail  from  over  the  rim  of 
the  sea. 

And  every  time,  it  is  ships,  it  is  ships 

it  is  ships  of  Cnossos  coming,  out  of  the  morning  and 

the  sea, 

it  is  Aegean  ships,  and  men  with  archaic  pointed- 
beards 

coming  out  of  the  Eastern  end. 

But  it  is  far-off  foam. 

And  an  ocean  liner,  going  east,  like  a  small  beetle 
walking  the  edge 

is  leaving  a  long  thread  of  dark  smoke  like  a  bad 
smell. 


PHOTO:  Man  Sailing  Corbita,  Carthage,  British  Museum  G.TODD(2017) 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

Introduction  to  the  Iliad 


Like  the  generations  of  leaves,  the  lives  of  mortal  men.  Now 
the  wind  scatters  the  old  leaves  across  the  earth,  now  the  living 
timber  bursts  with  the  new  buds  and  spring  comes  round  again. 
And  so  with  men:  as  one  generation  comes  to  life,  another  dies 
away. 


Homer,  The  Iliad 
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hat  does  it  mean  to  be  a  man,  to  be  mortal?  And 


V  V  as  men,  what  obligations  do  we  owe  to  our  fam¬ 
ilies,  to  our  friends,  to  our  communities,  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  to  our  god?  How  do  we  figure  out  what  is  right,  or 
good,  or  true?  How  should  we  live  our  lives?  Should 
we  pursue  money,  fame,  or  honor?  Can  we  have  it  all? 
Should  we  even  desire  them  in  the  first  place?  How 
much  is  enough?  How  much  is  too  much?  Why  are  the 
unjust  often  rewarded  while  the  just  often  get  nothing? 
Tackling  such  issues  is  no  easy  task  and  investigation 
yields  no  easy  answers.  Nonetheless,  we  must  ask  the 
questions  if  we  wish  to  live  as  something  more  than  an 
automaton  plodding  through  a  mechanistic  life. 

The  philosopher  Socrates,  on  trial  for  corrupting 
the  youth  of  Athens  with  strange  ideas,  famously 
stated  that  the  ‘the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  liv¬ 
ing’.  Though  dead  now  for  over  two  thousand  years, 
Socrates’  admonition  to  THINK  MORE  DEEPLY 
about  what  we  are  doing  still  resonates  today.  In  his 
book  on  the  importance  of  a  Classical  education,  Vic¬ 
tor  Davis  Hanson  recounts  an  anecdote  about  one  par¬ 
ticularly  enthusiastic  professor  of  his,  a  man  interested 
in  real  ideas.  While  visiting  a  Byzantine  church  in 
Greece  with  his  students,  Hanson’s  professor  brushed 
aside  the  boring  tour-guide  and,  looking  around  the 
interior  of  the  church,  proceeded  to  give  a  spirited  ad 
hoc  dramatic  oration  on  art,  philosophy,  history,  and 
the  human  condition.  “It’s  all  connected,”  the  professor 
mumbled  while  walking  back  to  the  bus,  “really  is,  this 
ancient  and  modern  Greece.  But  you  have  to  examine, 
criticize,  question  everything  around  you,  take  a  few 
risks  once  in  awhile.”'  The  ancient  Greeks  began  tak¬ 
ing  risks  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  by  looking 
for  the  connections  and  reconstituting  civilized  life 
after  the  Dark  Ages.  What  they  created  established 
a  society  that  operated  along  profoundly  different 
lines  than  anything  that  had  preceded  it.  Examining, 
criticizing,  and,  above  all  questioning  what  they  were 
doing,  became  hallmarks  of  their  civilization  (and 
ours!).  The  literature  that  they  produced  remains  some 
of  the  more  incisive  and  profound  ever  produced, 
instructive  to  all  humanity,  not  just  to  the  Greeks  or 


Europeans.  To  be  truly  educated,  even  in  2020,  we  still 
must  engage  with  the  ancient  Greeks.  And  it  all  started 
with  Homer. 
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The  poet  Homer  first  recorded  the  epic  story  about  a 
battle  that  raged  on  the  Scamander  Plain  in  front  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  (the  Greeks  knew  it  as  Ilios)  around  the 
year  800  BGE.  However,  Greek-speaking  peoples  had 
probably  chanted  the  story,  or  rather  a  combination  of 
many  stories,  around  their  communal  fires  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  prior  to  Homer.  This  is  why  many  ideas 
about  living  in  the  9th  century  BG  find  their  way  into 
a  story  about  a  12th  century  BG  battle.  As  Glassicist 
James  Redfield  writes,  “the  epic  picture  of  the  world 
was  formed  and  transformed  during  the  Greek  dark 
ages,  during  the  gap  or  vacant  space  in  Greek  history 
between  the  fall  of  citadels  --  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Pylos, 
troy  --  and  the  revival  of  towns  in  the  eighth  century 
BG.  Whatever  details  of  Minoan  or  Mycenaean  culture 
may  persist  in  the  poems,  the  Homeric  picture  of  soci¬ 
ety  in  general  belongs  to  the  dark  age  and  the  early  age 
of  recovery.”^  The  poem  speaks  of  a  world  in  which 
war  is  the  background  condition  of  life,  the  world  of 
the  warrior.  The  Greek  historian  Herodotus  referred 
to  the  tale  as  ‘Iliad’,  literally  meaning  ‘pertaining  to  the 
city  of  Ilios’,  and  thus  has  the  name  been  passed  along 
to  this  day.  The  Iliad  is  not  only  the  oldest  piece  of 
Greek  literature,  but  one  of  the  most  trenchant  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  human  condition,  “the  most  brilliant  inau¬ 
guration  a  culture  could  wish  for”  according  Hanson.^ 

That  culture  still  resonates.  Gonsider  the  speech  made 
in  March  2003  by  Golonel  Tim  Wilson  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Regiment  to  his  men,  mostly  poor  Irish  Gatholics 
from  Northern  Ireland,  in  the  desert  of  Kuwait  before 
mounting  their  armed  Landrovers  and  crossing  into 
Iraq  with  the  5th  Regimental  Gombat  Team  of  the  U.S. 
Marines  as  part  of  the  multinational  coalition  aimed 
at  taking  down  Saddam  Hussein.  With  cigar  in  hand, 
Gol.  Wilson  spoke  to  his  troops  in  a  manner  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Homeric  heroes: 

We  go  to  liberate,  not  to  conquer.  We  are  entering 
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Iraq  to  free  a  people  and  the  only  flag  which  will 
be  flown  in  that  ancient  land  is  their  own  flag. 
Iraq  is  steeped  in  history  It  is  the  site  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden,  of  the  Great  Flood  and  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Abraham.  Tread  lightly  there.  If  there  are 
casualties  of  war  then  remember  that  when  they 
woke  up  and  got  dressed  in  the  morning  they  did 
not  plan  to  die  this  day.  Allow  then  dignity  in 
death.  Bury  them  properly  and  mark  their  graves. 
I  expect  you  to  rock  their  world.  Wipe  them  out 
if  that  is  what  they  choose ....  The  enemy  should 
be  in  no  doubt  that  we  are  his  nemesis  and  that 
we  are  bringing  about  his  rightful  destruction. . . 
As  they  die  they  will  know  their  deeds  have 
brought  them  to  this  place.  Show  them  no  pity. 

If  someone  surrenders  to  you  then  remember 
that  they  have  that  right  in  international  law  and 
ensure  that  one  day  they  go  home  to  their  fam¬ 
ily.  The  ones  who  wish  to  fight,  well,  we  aim  to 
please."* 

A  hundred  years  ago,  most  historians  thought  that  the 
history  of  Greece  began  around  800  BGE  or  so,  after  a 
relatively  unsophisticated  Greek-speaking  peoples  had 
moved  into  the  region  surrounding  the  Aegean  Sea, 
supplanting  the  remnant  of  the  shattered  Mycenaean 
world.  The  blood-pumping  epics  of  Homer,  The  Odys¬ 
sey  and  the  Iliad,  speak  of  a  much  earlier  period,  how¬ 
ever.  Most  scholars,  therefore,  used  to  consider  these 
stories  mere  legends,  fantasy  tales  from  a  past  about 
heroes  who  never  really  existed.  In  the  1870s,  however, 
an  amateur  archaeologist  from  Germany,  Heinrich 
Schliemann,  armed  with  a  pick-axe  and  a  copy  of  the 
Iliad  began  excavating  a  site  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
south  of  Istanbul.  His  work  transformed  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ‘historical’  nature  of  The  Iliad. 

It  was  Schliemann  who  gave  us  the  Mycenaeans.  Both 
in  Turkey  and  in  Greece,  Schliemann  uncovered  the 
remnants  of  a  previously  unknown  Bronze-Age  civili¬ 
zation,  a  culture  he  named  Mycenaean  after  one  of  its 
primary  cities  in  Greece.  A  series  of  major  discoveries 
at  his  dig  site  in  Turkey,  suggested  that  the  long-buried 
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city  there  was  also  from  the  same  period.  But  was  it 
a  Mycenaean  city?  Schliemann  concluded  that  it  was 
not.  He  was  convinced  that  he  had  found  the  city  of 
Troy,  a  place  most  scholars  thought  was  fictional.  The 
site  revealed  a  once  powerful  and  wealthy  city  which 
ultimately  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  sometime 
around  the  year  1180  BCE.  Subsequent  work  by  ar¬ 
chaeologists  has  confirmed  that  a  great  fight  had  raged 
around  this  city,  one  very  much  like  that  described  in 
Homer’s  Iliad.  Schliemann’s  discovery  upended  the 
thinking  about  the  epic  poem. 

In  every  civilization  there  are  moments  in  history  that 
stand  apart.  Golden  Ages  of  prosperity  and  flourishing 
arts  or  dangerous  times  that  demanded  heroic  action 
and  collective  sacrifice.  These  special  moments  become 
part  of  the  historical  heritage  of  a  people.  The  same 
could  be  said  for  any  institution,  a  sports  team  for 
instance.  The  Miracle  on  Ice  at  the  1980  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  comes  to  mind  as  a  good  example.  Or  the  Immac¬ 
ulate  Reception  in  Three  Rivers  Stadium  in  1972.  Such 
stories  told  about  ‘that  one  time  when’  get  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  until  they  are  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  cultural  memory  of  a  population.  Phrases 
such  as  ‘give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death’  and  ‘I  have  a 
dream’  still  resonate,  for  example,  with  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  otherwise  rather  ignorant  about  history. 
Behind  the  quotations,  though,  are  rich  and  important 
historical  moments.  The  collective  historical  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  civilization  can  become  crystalized  by 
repeatedly  telling  the  story  of  such  events.  Yet  anyone 
who  has  ever  played  the  old  children’s  game  of  ‘tele¬ 
phone’  understands  how  much  a  story  can  change  as 
it  passes  person-to-person.  When  the  Greeks  emerged 
from  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages  (c. 1200-800  BGE)  and 
began  constructing  a  new-styled  society,  they  bound 
themselves  communally  by  language,  religion,  and 
the  memory  of  their  shared  past.  And  one  of  the  more 
enduring  stories  that  they  shared,  one  which  had  been 
passed  down  by  the  dead  generations  that  preceded 
them,  was  the  one  about  a  war  that  they  had  fought 
upon  a  distant  shore  against  a  people  they  called  the 
Trojans.  (We  also  now  know  from  the  cryptographic 
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Given  your  knowl¬ 
edge,  what  does 
Ur-text  mean? 


work  of  Michael  Ventris  that  these  new  Greeks’  shared 
a  spoken  language  with  their  Mycenaean  ancestors.) 
The  Iliad,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  recorded  voice  of  the 
very  earliest  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Ur-text  of  not 
only  of  Greek  culture,  hut  also  of  Western  Givilization. 

Because  the  ancient  Greeks  never  unified  into  a  single 
political  state,  there  was  no  single  voice  of  a  monarch 
to  dictate  for  the  entire  culture.  There  was  no  central 
scriptorium  to  exult  Marduk  or  write  official  procla¬ 
mations  about  government  or  law.  No  single  imperial 
household  to  look  to  for  orders.  But  there  were  the  sto¬ 
ries.  And  the  stories  they  told  reveal  a  great  deal  about 
the  characteristics  they  DID  share.  The  Iliad  is  a  story 
about  the  gods,  a  story  about  heroes,  a  story  about 
how  one  should  live,  a  story  about  the  great  deeds  of 
ancestors,  a  story  about  anger  and  loss,  a  story  about 
that  one  time  when  collective  action  and  sacrifice  was 
demanded  to  salvage  collective  honor.  The  Iliad  reveals 
that  the  Greeks  who  began  organizing  their  cities 
around  900-800  BGE  ultimately  possessed  much  more 
than  a  shared  story,  they  shared  historical  conscious¬ 
ness.  While  not  a  history  strictly  speaking,  the  Iliad 
records  a  great  moment  in  the  Greek  past  that  brought 
an  allied  fleet  of  Greek  warriors  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  to 
fight  together  against  a  common  foe,  an  enemy  that  the 
Greeks,  a  foreign  people  identified  as  the  Trojans. 

The  so-called  Trojan  War  occurred  during  a  time  when 
the  stability  of  the  Aegean  world  was  collapsing.  We 
now  know  that  rebellions  broke  out  in  the  north-west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Hittite  Empire  c.1430  BGE  following 
the  Hittite  defeat  at  Megiddo  at  the  hands  of  Thutmo- 
ses  III.  A  group  of  people  known  as  the  Assuwu,  who 
dwelt  in  the  region  of  the  Hellespont,  fought  against 
the  authority  of  the  kings  at  Hattusas.  The  Hittite  king 
personally  lead  an  army  against  the  rebellious  cities, 
defeated  them,  and  brought  back  to  his  capital  the 
plundered  booty,  which  included  six  hundred  Assu- 
wan  chariot  teams  and  ten  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Assuwu  were  wiped  out.  But,  says  Eric  Gline,  their 
legacy  lives  on  primarily  in  the  modern  name  of  Asia 
and  the  city  known  as  Troy.  Gline  also  suggests  that 
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the  rebellion  of  the  Assuwu  (c.l430  BCE),  a  people  he 
identifies  as  Trojans,  drew  in  Mycenaean  warriors  from 
mainland  Greece  in  support  of  twenty-two  confederat¬ 
ed  cities  that  fought  against  the  Hittite  king.  He  locates 
this  event  about  200  years  before  the  final  destruction 
of  the  city  Schliemann  identified  as  Troy  c.1180  BCE. 
Accepting  Clines  thesis  means  that  the  Greeks  had 
actually  once  fought  as  allies  together  with  the  Trojans 
against  the  Hittites.® 

There  may  have  been  another  player  in  this  anti- 
Hittite  coalition.  If  the  Mycenaeans  were  engaged  in 
a  war  against  the  Hittite  king,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
their  military  campaigns  were  known  by  Egypt  since 
the  Egyptians  also  maintained  contact  with  both  the 
Mycenaean  Greeks  and  the  Hittites  -  and  things,  as  you 
know,  were  not  exactly  peachy  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hittites  during  the  era.  We  know  that  Amen- 
hotep  III,  another  warrior-king  of  Egypt  (c.I350  BCE), 
dispatched  —  dispatched,  not  received!  —  a  delegation 
to  various  city-states  of  the  Aegean.  “If  an  Egyptian 
embassy  had  been  sent,”  writes  Cline,  “it  might  have 
had  a  dual  mission:  to  affirm  connections  with  the 
old  and  valued  trading  partner  (the  Minoans)  and  to 
establish  relations  with  the  new  rising  power  (the  My¬ 
cenaeans).”  What  resulted  from  the  embassy  may  have 
been  the  earliest  example  of  a  trade  embargo,  agreed 
to  by  Egypt  and  Mycenae  against  a  common  foe,  the 
Hittite  Empire. 

We  may  never  know  the  exact  circumstances  that 
brought  Mycenaean  Greeks  into  a  war  in  Asia  at  the 
end  of  the  Bronze  Age,  neither  can  we  be  sure  exactly 
when  they  were  there.  Was  it  1430  BCE  during  the  As- 
suwan  Rebellion  or  was  it  1 180  BCE  when  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  entered  the  Dark  Ages?  Perhaps  there 
were  two  separate  wars  fought  against  the  Trojans? 
(This  theory  is  textually  supported  by  the  Iliad:  book  5, 
638-42.)  The  evidence  is  simply  too  scant  for  precision. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  lack  a  foundation  for 
informed  speculation.  Archeologists  now  confirm  that 
the  city  identified  as  Troy  suffered  catastrophic  de¬ 
struction  twice  during  the  late  Bronze  Age,  once  by  an 
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earthquake  c.1300  BCE  and  a  second  time  at  the  hands 
of  men  c.l  190- 1180  BCE.  The  archaeological  remains 
show  that  the  city  was  besieged  and  then  sacked  by  fire 
and  sword.  Excavators  have  even  discovered  bodies  in 
the  streets  with  burned  feet  and  arrowheads  embedded 
in  the  walls,  both  signs  of  intense  street  fighting. 

But  in  the  end,  we  don’t  read  the  Iliad  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  historical  truth  --  what  O’Brien  calls  the 
happeningess  of  it  all  --  rather  we  read  it  to  plumb  the 
depths  of  what  it  means  to  be  human.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  American  poet  Kenneth  Rexroth  wrote, 
“Each  time  I  put  down  the  Iliad,  after  reading  it  again 
and  again,  I  am  convinced  by  the  experiences  of  a 
lifetime,  that  somehow,  in  a  way  beyond  the  visions  of 
artistry,  I  have  been  face-to-face  with  the  meaning  of 
existence.”® 

Whatever  the  instance  of  its  demise,  Troy  looms  large 
in  the  collective  consciousness  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
subsequently  in  Western  Civilization  more  generally. 
Homer’s  Troy,  it  could  be  argued,  is  the  first  recorded 
city  in  Greek  history.  And  yet,  while  it  is  certainly 
depicted  as  advanced  and  spectacular,  Troy  was  not 
even  part  of  Greek  civilization.  Rather  than  showing 
off  the  splendors  of  their  own  achievement,  the  Greeks 
describe  Troy,  a  dazzling  product  of  foreigners,  an  ur¬ 
ban  jewel  of  the  first  real  civilization  that  the  Homeric 
warrior-led  Greeks  seem  to  have  known.  This  point, 
too,  may  be  something  to  consider  when  we  discuss 
curious  ‘swerves’  in  Greek  thought. 

The  Trojan  city  is  familiar,  “a  vision  of  civilized  life,” 
with  its  splendid  palace,  temples,  assembly  spaces, 
landmarks,  store-houses,  walls,  and  great  wealth.  But 
like  all  those  who  hear  a  familiar  story,  the  men  chant¬ 
ing  the  Iliad  and  the  audience  listening  to  it  know 
how  it  all  ends.  They  understand  that  Troy,  however 
wealthy  and  powerful,  is  also  doomed  to  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Greek  warriors  who  fought  for  ten  years  to  bring  it 
down.  The  approaching  destruction  of  Troy  is  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  use  of  literary  irony  (meaning 
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the  reader  knows  what  the  characters  do  not)  in  the 
Western  canon.  Its  fate  is  sealed.  Zeus  has  already  pro¬ 
nounced  its  doom.  And  all  ancient  Greeks  would  have 
understood  the  terrible  significance  implied  by  the 
destruction  of  a  large  city:  fire,  pillage,  rape,  death,  and 
slavery.  The  story  of  Ilios,  then,  may  be  a  cautionary 
tale  about  a  civilized,  wealthy  city  that  is  about  to  die. 
As  Bernard  Knox  wrote  in  his  introduction  to  the  text: 

The  images  of  the  night  assault  —  the  blazing 
palaces,  the  blood  running  in  the  streets,  old 
Priam  butchered  at  the  altar,  Cassandra  raped 
in  the  temple.  Hector’s  baby  son  thrown  off  the 
battlements,  his  wife  Andromache  dragged  off  to 
slavery  —  all  this,  foreshadowed  in  the  Iliad,  will 
be  stamped  indelibly  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
Greeks  throughout  their  history. .  .the  stern  les¬ 
son  of  Homer’s  presentation  of  war.^ 

And  so  it  begins.... 

Sing,  O  goddess,  the  rage  of  Achilles  son  of  Pele- 
us,  that  brought  countless  ills  upon  the  Achaeans. 
Many  a  brave  soul  did  it  send  hurrying  down 
to  Hades,  and  many  a  hero  did  it  yield  a  prey  to 
dogs  and  vultures,  for  so  were  the  counsels  of 
Zeus  fulfilled  from  the  day  on  which  the  son  of 
Atreus,  king  of  men,  and  great  Achilles,  first  fell 
out  with  one  another. 

And  which  of  the  gods  was  it  that  set  them  on  to 
quarrel?  It  was  Apollo,  the  son  of  Zeus;  for  he  was 
angry  with  the  king  and  sent  a  pestilence  upon 
the  host  to  plague  the  people,  because  the  son  of 
Atreus  had  dishonored  Chryses  his  priest.  Now 
Chryses  had  come  to  the  ships  of  the  Achaeans 
to  free  his  daughter,  and  had  brought  with  him 
a  great  ransom:  moreover  he  bore  in  his  hand 
the  sceptre  of  Apollo  wreathed  with  a  suppli¬ 
ant’s  wreath  and  he  besought  the  Achaeans,  but 
most  of  all  the  two  sons  of  Atreus,  who  were  their 
chiefs. 
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American  troops  in  an  LCVP  landing  craft  approach  Omaha  Beach  on  D-Day,  June 
6, 1944. 


The  heroes  kneel.  Then  lift  their  palms. 
King  Agamemnon  draws  his  knife. 

Lord  Nestor  stood,  and  said: 

Today  will  be  our  longest  day.’ 


-  Christopher  Logue,  War  Music 
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INTERESTING:  The  book,  The  Origin  of  Con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  Breakdown  of  the  Bicameral 
Mind, is  one  of  those  gangly,  overwritten  aca¬ 
demic  books  that  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  but 
wrong  in  such  an  interesting  way  that  readers,  on 
finishing  it,  find  that  they  think  about  the  world 
quite  differently.  The  book  begins,  "O,  what  a 
world  of  unseen  visions  and  heard  silences,  this 
insubstantial  country  of  the  mind!"  Jaynes  was 
a  psychology  professor  at  Princeton,  back  in 
the  days  before  psychologists  had  walled  them¬ 
selves  off  from  literature,  when  he  noticed  that 
the  gods  in  the  Homeric  epics  took  the  place 
of  the  human  mind.  In  the  Iliad  we  do  not  see 
Achilles  fretting  over  what  to  do,  or  even  think¬ 
ing  much.  Achilles  is  a  man  of  action,  and  in 
general,  he  acts  as  the  gods  instruct  him.  When 
Agamemnon  steals  his  mistress  and  Achilles 
seethes  with  anger,  Athena  shows  up,  grabs  him 
by  the  hair,  and  holds  him  back.  Jaynes  argued 
that  Athena  popped  up  in  this  way  because 
humans  in  archaic  Greece  attributed  thought  to 
the  gods — that  when  the  ancient  kings  lived  in 
those  strange  beehive  Mycenaean  palaces,  when 
social  worlds  were  small  and  preliterate,  people 
did  not  conceptualize  themselves  as  having  inner 
speech.  Jaynes  did  not  think  that  the  role  of  the 
gods  in  the  Iliad  was  a  literary  trope.  He  thought 
that  people  who  did  not  refer  to  internal  states 
used  their  brains  differently  and — the  cognitive 
functions  of  speaking  and  obeying  split  across 
their  unintegrated  hemispheres — actually  expe¬ 
rienced  some  thoughts  audibly.  "Who  then  were 
these  gods  that  pushed  men  about  like  robots  and 
sang  epics  through  their  lips?"  Jaynes  asked.  "They 
were  voices  whose  speech  and  direction  could  be 
as  distinctly  heard  by  the  lliadic  heroes  as  voices 
are  heard  by  certain  epileptic  and  schizophrenic 
patients,  or  just  as  Joan  of  Arc  heard  her  voices." 

Excerpt  fromT.M.  Luhrmann,  'Living  With  Voices,' 
in  The  American  Scholar,  Summer,  2012. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

The  Political  Life 


Digging  into  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  mostly  Greek  antiq¬ 
uity,  opens  my  understanding  of  our  deep  cultural  roots.  I  do 
feel  connected  and  I  do  understand,  no  matter  what's  coming 
at  me  in  our  civilization,  in  our  time,  in  our  evolution  of  things,  I 
do  have  a  sense  of  orientation.  And  it's  because  the  perspective 
lines  go  back  to  Greek  antiquity,  where  all  the  main  things  that 
still  move  us  today,  that  are  still  our  lives  today,  were  somehow 
articulated  for  the  first  time...  It's  all  what  somehow  still  defines 
us. 

Werner  Herzog  in  conversation  with  Paul  Holdengraber  at  the 
Onassis  Cultural  Center,  NYC  (June  2015) 


PHOTO:  Cafe  in  Leros,  Greece.  P.HENRIKSEN  (2017) 
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Historians  agree  that  there  have  been  certain  times 
in  the  past  when  a  single  society  experienced 
such  a  cultural  and  intellectual  flourishing  that  it  fun¬ 
damentally  altered  the  way  humans  think  and  live.  You 
happen  to  be  living  at  the  end  of  such  an  era.  Between 
about  1950  and  1990,  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  revolutionized  global  communication  technology, 
fundamentally  altering  some  of  the  more  basic  pat¬ 
terns  of  life  and  thought  today.  This  so-called  Digital 
Revolution  has  brought  about  the  so-called  Informa¬ 
tion  Age,  the  historical  era  in  which  you  live.  Because 
people  who  reached  adulthood  before  about  1990  grew 
up  without  the  technology  that  you  take  for  granted, 
they  can  still  recall  what  life  was  before  the  internet 
and  computer  processing,  and  their  brains  work  in 
different  ways.  (By  the  way,  it  was  good  and  it  was  sane 
-  unlike  much  of  what  passes  for  society  today!)  Your 
cognitive  development,  therefore,  is  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  than  any  person  over  about  45  years  old,  though 
not  necessarily  in  a  good  way.  But  great  intellectual 
activity  and  tech  innovation  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the  age  that 
produced  it. 

Historians  consider  historical  context  when  analyzing 
documents  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  meaning  of  the 
source  and  to  end  up  with  a  more  accurate  assessment 
of  the  age.  A  historian  (or  journalist  or  politician,  for 
that  matter)  who  uses  information  out  of  context  is 
being  disingenuous  and  should  be  discredited.  A  his¬ 
torian,  likewise,  who  disregards  the  historical  context 
of  an  event,  including  the  production  of  a  source,  is 
distorting  evidence.  For  example,  when  considering 
American  scientific  advancements  of  the  late  20th  cen¬ 
tury  (the  internet,  wireless  technology,  space  explora¬ 
tion,  etc.)  historically,  one  must  take  into  consideration 
the  political,  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the 
United  States  that  made  NASA,  Intel  Corp.  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  possible.  Scientists  did  not  just  come  to  work 
one  day  and  build  a  spaceship  or  invent  the  internet. 
Two  world  wars  that  destroyed  much  of  Europe  but  left 
the  United  States  virtually  untouched,  unprecedented 
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post-war  prosperity,  and  a  Cold  War  rivalry  with  an 
ideological  enemy  (the  Soviet  Union  and  its  commu¬ 
nist  satellite  states)  all  played  vital  roles  in  producing 
the  environment  that  led  to  the  Digital  Revolution.  In 
order  to  think  historically,  each  specific  achievement 
made  during  this  uniquely  significant  fifty-year  period 
(c.  1950-2000)  must  be  considered  contextually  This 
way  of  thinking  is  also  a  fundamental  part  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  causation.  The  moon-landing,  for  example,  would 
not  have  happened  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  it  did 
without  the  context  of  the  Cold  War.  Failure  to  under¬ 
stand  historical  context  leads  to  invalid  and  unreason¬ 
able  conclusions. 

Delving  into  ancient  history,  we  similarly  discover  a 
fifty-year  period  (c.480-430  BCE)  during  which  the 
efforts  of  a  single  city,  Athens,  fundamentally  trans¬ 
formed  the  human  condition  and  set  Western  Civiliza¬ 
tion  on  its  own  path.  Athenian  ideas  about  politics, 
law,  trade,  science,  and  art  have  informed  Western 
attitudes  for  twenty-five  hundred  years.  Democracy, 
for  example,  was  just  one  significant  experiment  tried 
out  for  the  first  time  in  ancient  Athens.  But  democratic 
Athens  was  only  part  of  a  much  larger  civilization  that 
emerged  around  the  edges  of  the  Aegean  Sea  in  the  8th 
century  BCE.  And  Athenian  achievements  of  the  5th 
century  BCE  only  make  sense  when  considered  within 
historical  context.  When  the  veil  of  the  Dark  Age  lifted 
from  the  world  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  Sea  c.800 
BCE,  the  Greeks  established  entirely  new  patterns 
of  thinking  and  living.  Writing  and  record-keeping 
returned,  but  in  a  gloriously  expanded  and  expressive 
form.  At  that  time  everything  moved  into  the  light,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historian  Eernand  Braudel,  but  the  new 
world  picture  was  nothing  like  the  one  that  had  been 
shattered  in  the  age  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Sea.'  When 
the  ancient  Greeks  appeared  as  a  distinct  civilization, 
something  entirely  new  began. 

The  Greeks,  or  Hellenes  as  they  called  themselves,  were 
a  combination  of  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  Bronze 
Age  peoples  —  the  Mycenaeans  may  have  abandoned 
their  cities,  but  they  did  not  all  die  off  —  and  new 
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blood  from  peoples  migrating  southward  from  Europe. 
The  Dorians  moved  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and 
settled  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  lonians  crossed  the 
Hellespont  and  settled  around  the  edges  of  the  Aegean 
Sea  proper.  The  cities  these  settlers  built  emerged  from 
the  Dark  Ages  like  butterflies  from  their  chrysalides, 
transformed  into  something  even  more  beautiful  and 
spectacular  than  their  earlier  and  cruder  Mycenaean 
forms.  Settlers  at  Athens  and  Pylos  rebuilt  upon  the 
older  Mycenaean  ruins.  Others  established  entirely 
new  cities  like  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Miletus.  It  was  at 
this  moment  in  history  that  the  fundamental  nature 
of  Greek  social  existence  swerved,  that  is  it  deviated 
from  the  normal  path  established  by  all  other  ancient 
civilizations.^  The  Greeks  in  800  BGE  constituted  a 
remote  society  spread  out  across  hundreds  of  harbors 
and  islands,  a  porous  and  watery  frontier  of  sorts  at 
the  edge  of  the  civilized  world.  But  what  they  created 
in  those  outposts  fundamentally  elevated  humanity’s 
perception  of  itself  and  the  role  of  the  individual  in 
making  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

The  type  of  civilization  the  Greeks  created,  one  funda¬ 
mentally  concerned  with  self-governing  communities 
and  invested  in  the  human  capacity  for  improvement 
still  resonates  after  nearly  three  thousand  years.  Over¬ 
all,  the  Greeks  believed  in  a  man-centered  universe, 
that  is,  one  in  which  humans  are  the  most  important 
actors  in  their  own  sphere.  They  let  their  gods  remain 
on  Olympus.  Greeks  prioritized  the  human  potential 
to  create  and  to  achieve  excellence  —  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  moral.  That  groups  of  people  might  col¬ 
lectively  govern  themselves  and  strive  to  achieve  better 
lives  --a  common  assumption  in  the  developed  world 
today  —  were  revolutionary  ideas  in  the  ancient  world. 
As  Josiah  Ober  of  Stanford  points  out  in  his  book  on 
Ancient  Greece:  “Democracy  and  growth  define  the 
normal,  although  not  yet  the  usual,  conditions  of  mo¬ 
dernity:  Autocracy,  while  still  prevalent,  is  regarded  as 
aberrant,  so  that  most  autocrats  pretend  to  be  demo¬ 
crats.  Economic  stagnation  is  seen  as  a  problem  that 
demands  a  solution.  These  conditions  were  not  nor¬ 
mal,  or  even  imaginable,  for  most  people  throughout 
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most  of  human  history.”^  We  should  remind  ourselves 
constantly  that,  despite  what  many  people  might  think 
and  peddle  publically,  such  achievements  are  NOT  the 
normal  way  of  things.  Democratic  republics  are  fragile 
things  and  economic  prosperity  doesn’t  just  descend 
from  the  heavens.  The  creation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  18th  century  was  a  major  revival  of  the  experiment 
begun  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

It  is  difficult  to  discern  exactly  why  such  unique  atti¬ 
tudes  developed  among  the  Greeks.  The  written  works 
of  Homer  show  that  when  they  emerged  from  the 
Dark  Ages,  Greeks  already  shared  (besides  language) 
a  common  history,  culture,  and  moral  universe.  But  of 
course  by  the  time  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  appeared 
as  texts,  the  universe  of  the  Bronze  Age  warriors  they 
describe  was  long  gone.  A  new  culture  replaced  the 
warlord-dominated  residences  that  doted  on  the  likes 
of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon;  the  assembly  of  the  polls 
replaced  the  fire-side  councils  of  chieftains  tending 
to  their  spitted  meat  and  mixed-wine  suppers.  The 
polls,  most  often  translated  as  city-state,  was  a  new 
type  of  community  that  expressed  the  new  world  view 
of  the  Greeks.  Generally  limited  in  size  to  only  a  few 
thousand  people,  at  least  in  the  earlier  centuries,  and 
fiercely  independent  by  an  accident  of  geography,  the 
health  of  the  polls  depended  upon  community  partici¬ 
pation.  Life  took  on  human  dimensions.  And  Greek 
cities  came  to  rely  upon  trade  with  each  other,  which 
both  bolstered  their  cultural  homogeneity  (sameness) 
and  at  the  same  time  fed  commercial  competitiveness 
among  the  cities.  All  of  these  attitudes  about  collec¬ 
tive  small-scale  government,  political  autonomy  (i.e. 
freedom  from  an  outside  overlord),  competitiveness, 
commercial  rivalry,  and  reliance  upon  the  skills  of  man 
to  improve  life  in  the  here-and-now  are  at  the  core  of 
the  Greek  civilization.  The  word  ‘political’  itself  derives 
from  the  Greek  city-state  system,  a  good  indication 
of  the  impact  that  the  Greek  polls  has  had  on  ‘hard¬ 
wiring’  us  to  the  peculiar  style  of  life  implied  by  that 
system. 


The  ancient  Greeks,  from  start  to  finish  (c.800-300 
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BCE),  remained  dedicated  to  the  special  kind  of  life 
stimulated  by  their  unique  political  arrangement.  Both 
city  and  state  were  organized  to  maximize  the  interac¬ 
tion  among  citizens.  One  historian  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge  stated  that  if  called  upon  to  specify  what 
was  unique  about  ‘Ancient  Greece,’  he  would  “analyse  it 
as  a  civilization  of  cities”  -  and  that  is  even  with  the  ac¬ 
knowledgement  that  80-90%  of  Greeks  normally  lived 
in  the  countryside.*  Even  among  an  agrarian  popula¬ 
tion  which  spent  most  time  on  their  farms,  it  was  the 
city  that  made  life  ‘snap,  crackle,  and  pop’.  The  city, 
writes  the  great  English  classicist  Bernard  Knox,  was 
the  matrix  of  Greek  civilization.  “Gitizens  shared  the 
common  joy  of  festivals,  the  sorrow  of  public  bereave¬ 
ment,  the  keen  excitement  of  competition,  the  com¬ 
mon  heritage  of  ancestral  tombs  and  age-old  sanctified 
places.”^  It  was  small  enough  so  that  people  knew  each 
other  and  interacted,  and  even  its  physical  layout  was 
designed  with  human  interaction  in  mind. 

Take,  for  example,  the  concept  of  the  central  square, 
or  agora.  Michael  Kimmelman,  the  architecture  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  wrote  the  following  in  a  book 
review  he  wrote  on  urban  environments  in  2016: 

People  are  moving  downtown  for  jobs,  but 
also  for  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  cultural 
exchange,  walkable  streets,  parks,  and  public 
squares.  Squares  have  defined  urban  living  since 
the  dawn  of  democracy,  from  which  they  are 
inseparable.  The  public  square  has  always  been 
synonymous  with  a  society  that  acknowledges 
public  life  and  a  life  in  public,  which  is  to  say  a 
society  distinguishing  the  individual  from  the 
state.  There  were,  strictly  speaking,  no  public 
squares  in  ancient  Egypt  or  India  or  Mesopota¬ 
mia.  There  were  courts  outside  temples  and  royal 
houses,  and  some  wide  processional  streets. 

By  the  sixth  century  BG,  the  agora  in  Athens  was 
a  civic  center,  and  with  the  rise  of  democracy, 
became  a  center  for  democracy’s  institutions,  the 
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heart  of  public  life.  In  ancient  Greek,  the  word 
“agora”  is  hard  to  translate.  In  Homer  it  could 
imply  a  “gathering”  or  “assembly”;  by  the  time 
of  Thucydides  it  had  come  to  connote  the  public 
center  of  a  city,  the  place  around  which  the  rest  of 
the  city  was  arranged,  where  business  and  politics 
were  conducted  in  public — the  place  without 
which  Greeks  did  not  really  regard  a  town  or  city 
as  a  town  or  city  at  all.  Rather,  such  a  place  was, 
as  the  second-century  writer  Pausanias  roughly 
put  it,  just  a  sorry  assortment  of  houses  and 
ancient  shrines. 

The  agora  announced  the  town  as  a  polis.  Agoras 
grew  in  significance  during  the  Glassical  and  Hel¬ 
lenistic  years,  physical  expressions  of  civic  order 
and  life,  with  their  temples  and  fishmongers  and 
bankers  at  money-changing  tables  and  merchants 
selling  oil  and  wine  and  pottery.  Stoas,  or  colon¬ 
nades,  surrounded  the  typical  agora,  and  some¬ 
times  trees  provided  shade.  People  who  didn’t 
like  cities,  and  disliked  democracy  in  its  messi¬ 
ness,  complained  that  agoras  mixed  religious  and 
sacrilegious  life,  commerce,  politics,  and  theater. 
But  of  course  that  was  also  their  attraction  and 
significance.  The  agora  symbolized  civil  justice;  it 
was  organic,  changeable,  urbane.  Even  as  govern¬ 
ment  moved  indoors  and  the  agora  evolved  over 
time  into  the  Roman  forum,  a  grander,  more 
formal  place,  the  notion  of  the  public  square  as 
the  soul  of  urban  life  remained,  for  thousands  of 
years,  critical  to  the  self-identity  of  the  state.*^ 

The  polis,  then,  if  we  follow  Kimmelman,  was  defined 
by  its  public  spaces.  The  POLITIGAL,  then,  meant  a 
substantive  public  life  as  lived  within  the  Greek  city- 
state. 

In  Ancient  Greece,  then,  a  radically  new  concept  of 
state  organization  emerged  that  placed  the  equally 
radical  concept  of  citizenship  at  its  heart.  The  polis 
shaped  every  aspect  of  social  and  intellectual  activity 
in  ancient  Greece.  It  was  the  basic  framework  for  the 
development  of  Greek  culture  and  therefore  is  key  for 
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Why  was  the  polls 
necessary  for  shap¬ 
ing  the  concept  of 
the  citizen? 


understanding  ancient  Greek  history,  and  by  extension 
Western  history.  The  city  (polis)  encouraged  its  sons  to 
share  not  only  in  economic  and  athletic  competition 
(agon),  but  also  in  the  poetic,  musical,  and  historical 
heritage  of  its  past.  And  while  officials  still  invoked  the 
gods  in  most  civic  rituals,  religion  became  less  con¬ 
stricting.  There  was  no  specially  designated  clergy  and 
anyone  could  officiate  as  a  priest.^  The  community  of 
the  polis  created  new  type  of  individual,  one  who  no 
longer  served  the  interests  of  a  king  or  a  priestly  caste, 
one  whose  destiny  was  bound  to  his  family  and  his 
city,  from  which  he  derived  certain  rights  and  to  which 
he  owed  certain  duties. 


The  state  became  something  of  a  spiritual  entity  that 
instilled  patriotic  attachment,  cultivated  human  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  gave  meaning  to  life.  The  Greek  city  and,  of 
course,  the  laws  that  guided  it,  promoted  good  order 
(eunomia)  and  provided  the  best  opportunity  for  cul¬ 
tivating  excellence  (arete)  both  personally  and  within 
the  larger  community.  Men  were  better  when  engaging 
with  each  other  for  the  public  good.  So  when  Aristotle 
famously  asserted  that  ‘man  is  a  political  animal’  he 
did  not  mean  that  we  inherently  love  political  debate 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  rather  that  man  naturally 
inclines  to  live  communally  as  a  citizen  and  he  can 
only  attain  his  full  potential  there.  Humanity  was,  for 
Aristotle  and  the  Greeks,  only  realized  within  the  life 
of  the  state.  And  a  man  that  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
life  of  the  city,  who  lives  on  his  own  (idiot),  was,  yes, 
you  guessed  it,  acting  idiotically. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  Greek  poleis  (plural  of 
polis)  employed  exactly  the  same  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  will  see  that  Sparta  and  Athens,  for  example, 
differed  greatly  in  how  each  was  governed  and  Sparta, 
for  example,  supported  two  kings,  which  was  truly 
bizarre  for  a  Greek  polis.  What  all  citizens  of  Greek 
poleis  did  share,  was  1)  a  hatred  for  tyranny,  i.e.  rule 
by  an  individual  without  law,  2)  an  interest  in  regulat¬ 
ing  their  own  communities,  and  3)  a  rejection  of  all 
systems  that  demanded  slavish  devotion  to  any  king  or 


priest.  The  great  social  problem  for  the  Greek  political 
community  was  how  to  foster  a  communal  spirit  that 
could  overcome,  or  at  least  mollify,  the  fierce  indi¬ 
vidualism  embraced  by  the  older  aristocratic  warrior 
mentality.  Today  state  education  might  be  one  way 
to  shape  attitudes,  but  with  the  exception  of  Sparta 
state  education  as  we  understand  it  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.  However,  they  did  use  state  religion  and 
festivals  which  were  always  accompanied  by  athletic 
and  musical  competitions  to  instill  a  sense  of  collective 
identity  and  unity  among  citizens.  All  of  it  designed  to 
bind  a  citizen  to  his  city-state.  Therefore,  to  describe  a 
Greek  fully,  says  the  noted  classicist  Werner  Jaeger,  one 
needs  to  mention  not  only  his  name  and  his  father’s 
name,  but  also  to  identify  the  name  of  his  polis.® 

Greek  society  consisted  of  about  1100  autonomous 
city-states,  each  one  no  larger  on  average  than  a  small 
American  county.  The  topography  of  Greece  provided 
natural  boundaries,  mountains  and  sea  coast,  that 
tended  to  separate  each  polis  from  its  neighbors.  Most 
city-states  had  their  port  towns,  situated  in  natural 
deep-water  harbors,  and  a  primarily  city  at  some  cen¬ 
tral  point  in  the  territory.  Temples  were  constructed 
on  hills  or  high-points  (acropolis),  which  might  also 
be  fortified  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  population.  Gity 
builders  designed  open  spaces  (agora)  for  holding 
public  assemblies  and  conducting  business.  And  while 
most  citizens  continued  to  dwell  on  agricultural  estates 
outside  of  the  urban  areas,  the  central  city  contained 
the  heart  of  the  polis.  What  bound  all  citizens,  urban 
and  rural,  was  the  idea  that  they  were  equal  members 
of  the  community  with  fundamental  rights  and  duties. 
Slavery,  of  course,  was  normal  (though  never  a  major 
factor  in  Greek  economic  output)  and  women  and 
foreigners  had  no  political  rights,  but  male  citizens 
participated  in  a  system  that  they  regarded  as  governed 
by  justice,  i.e.  a  situation  that  maintained  proper  and 
harmonious  relationships  and  helped  preserve  every 
mans  proper  portion. 

If  justice  is  the  single  greatest  shaper  of  collective 
values,  the  master  teacher  if  you  will,  in  its  most  force- 
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When  19th-century 
Unitarian  minister 
Theo  Parker  wrote 
that  the  arc  of  the 
moral  universe  is 
long,  but  that  it 
bends  toward  jus¬ 
tice,  he  was  reflect¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of 
the  ancient  Greeks. 
And,  yes,  M.L.King, 
Jr.  borrowed  from 
Parker  when  he  used 
the  line  famously  in 
his  own  speeches. 
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What  assump¬ 
tion  did  the 
Greek  poet  have 
about  ‘senceless 
Nineveh’ that  led 
him  to  conclude 
that  Assyria  could 
not  produce  citi¬ 
zens  ? 


How  does  Greek 
cosmology  differ 
from  Babylonian? 


What  underlying 
assumptions  did 
the  Greeks  have 
that  influenced  their 
thinking  about  the 
world? 


ful  embodiment  is  in  Law.  Law  provided  the  soul  to 
a  polis  and  Greek  citizens  fought  for  it  as  they  fought 
for  their  walls.  Thus  “the  law-abiding  town,”  claimed 
a  poet  from  Miletus,  “though  small  and  set  on  a  lofty 
rock,  outranks  senseless  Nineveh.”®  Once  the  Greeks 
dedicated  their  political  lives  to  maintaining  good  or¬ 
der  (eunomia)  by  seeking  justice  (proper  relationships) 
through  the  Law,  they  tended  to  look  at  their  world  in 
a  similar  fashion,  that  is  as  an  earthly  space  governed 
by  Laws  rather  than  the  whims  of  the  gods.  And  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  they  broke  from  the  past  and  embarked  on  an 
entirely  new  direction  of  human  thought  and  action. 

While  not  entirely  abandoning  their  religious  tradi¬ 
tions,  Greek  thinkers  by  the  5th  century  BG  had  freed 
themselves  from  the  old  myths  and  curses  and  com¬ 
menced  looking  at  Nature  (including  Man’s  place  in  it) 
through  the  lens  of  reason.  The  Greek  philosopher  Py¬ 
thagoras  was  once  asked  why  he  lives  and  responded, 
‘To  look  at  heaven  and  nature’.  Nature,  too,  the  Greeks 
reasoned,  inclined  towards  justice  and  was  governed 
by  laws,  laws  that  could  be  discovered  by  man.  This 
new  intellectual  interest  in  the  structure  of  nature, 
which  seeks  to  discover  the  structures  of  the  universe 
by  applying  human  reason,  is  one  of  the  identifying 
features  of  Western  thought.  It  is  the  origin  of  scientific 
inquiry.  This  is  not  to  say  that  non-Western  thinkers 
are  not  logical  or  reasonable,  but  it  was  the  ancient 
Greeks  who  fundamentally  altered  the  concepts  of 
Truth  and  Knowledge  by  their  unyielding  applica¬ 
tion  of  reason  to  everything  they  encountered.  Just  as 
they  sought  laws  to  create  good  order  (eunomia)  in 
the  city,  they  sought  to  discover  the  laws  that  regulate 
nature.  The  rational  science  of  nature  (physics)  —  or 
natural  philosophy  —  was  born  out  of  the  Greeks’ 
desire  to  discover  the  underlying  laws  of  the  universe. 
Mathematics,  biology,  medicine,  music  theory,  and 
history  itself,  as  intellectual  disciplines,  come  out  of 
this  new  environment.  Even  atomic  theory  was  first 
laid  down  by  a  Greek  philosopher.  An  understanding 
of  the  historical  achievement  of  the  Greeks,  therefore, 
is  essential  for  appreciating  the  totality  of  Western  and 
modern  scientific  thought. 


A  SEA-BORNE  ECONOMY 
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The  Greeks  were,  first  and  foremost,  sailors  and  they 
are  responsible  for  building  the  first  specially-designed 
sea-going  vessels. Large-scale  shipping  ventures  to 
and  from  the  Aegean  were  not  unknown  during  the 
Bronze  Age  —  the  Minoans,  for  example,  were  virtu¬ 
ally  dependent  upon  it  --  but  the  sea-borne  trade  of 
the  Greek  poleis  infused  an  unprecedented  economic 
(the  word  itself  is  a  Greek  term  meaning  ‘managing 
the  household’)  dynamism  into  the  system  of  long¬ 
distance  trade.  By  c.750  BGE,  commercial  activity  had 
returned  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  regions. 
Using  their  advanced  shipping  technology,  Greek  cities 
eagerly  exploited  and  expanded  resources  and  markets 
by  planting  colonies  from  modern-day  Spain  in  the 
west  to  Georgia  in  the  east.  Industry  and  commerce 
boomed.  Golonization,  increased  skill  specialization, 
ship -building,  harbor  improvement,  and  successful 
long-distance  trading  ventures  fired  the  economic  spir¬ 
it  of  age.  As  Starr  states,  the  Aegean  world  grew  richer 
and  “the  conscious  effort  to  gain  economic  advantage 
entered  Greek  life.”“  Both  politically  and  economi¬ 
cally,  then,  the  Greek  city-states  went  into  high  gear 
sometime  around  650  BGE. 

The  drastic  growth  of  wealth  and  manufacturing  dur¬ 
ing  this  so-called  Archaic  Period  (c.800-480  BGE) 
coincided  with  social  and  political  changes.  Economic 
disparity  created  new  classes  leading  to  resentment 
and  fighting  in  most  city-states.  The  social  position  of 
old  aristocratic  families  was  threatened  by  the  newly- 
made  rich,  and  both  of  these  groups  were  threatened 
by  the  poor  workers.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
minority,  the  luxury  with  which  they  surrounded 
themselves,  their  exploitation  of  the  masses,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  slaves,  were  not  passively 
endured.  Jealousy  and  hatred  broke  out  into  cruel  and 
often  inhuman  conflicts  between  the  classes.  Thus  at 
Miletus  the  poorer  people  were  at  first  victorious  and 
murdered  the  wives  and  children  of  the  aristocrats; 
then  the  aristocrats  prevailed  and  burned  their  oppo- 
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Do  you  think  the 
Greek  attitudes 
about  man  and 
government  would 
have  developed 
without  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  polls? 


nents  alive,  lighting  up  the  agora  with  human  torches. 
The  introduction  around  650  BCE  of  gold,  silver,  and 
electrum  coins  into  an  already  vibrant  and  volatile 
marketplace  further  divided  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots  and  added  class  divisions  in  the  Greek  world. 

One  must  he  mindful  of  this  economic  situation  when 
assessing  the  reforms  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  To  modern 
eyes,  Sparta’s  redistribution  of  land  among  its  citizens 
(the  Spartiate)  and  its  ban  on  gold  and  silver  seem  like 
overly  drastic  measures,  until  we  realize  that  the  new 
wealth  of  the  Greek  world  was  tearing  cities  apart,  pit¬ 
ting  populations  against  each  other.  And  in  Athens,  the 
political  reforms  that  produced  democracy  were  wildly 
experimental  and  aimed  at  ending  the  class  manipula¬ 
tion  that  had  caused  serious  disruptions  in  the  city  for 
over  a  hundred  years. 

These  political  and  economic  experiments  that  took 
place  in  the  Aegean  world  nearly  three  thousand  years 
ago  laid  the  foundations  for  much  that  is  considered 
both  True  and  Good  in  the  modern  world.  Their  ideas 
and  values  have  shaped  and  defined  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Ignoring  them,  which  most  American  schools 
have  done  for  the  past  century  or  so,  has  perhaps  put 
us  on  a  most  perilous  political  path. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

Athenian  Democracy 


These  are  the  punishments  and  as  you  behold  them,  remember 
Athens  and  remember  Greece  lest  someone  scorning  the  im¬ 
mediate  blessings  Heaven  grants,  lusting  for  others,  pour  aw/ay 
his  worldly  goods  and  happiness. 

Aeschylus,  The  Persians' 


PHOTO:  The  Parthenon  of  Athens.  Greece.  PARKER  (2009) 
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The  crucial  point  about  Athens,  writes  urban  his¬ 
torian  Peter  Hall,  is  that  it  was  first.  “And  first  in 
no  small  sense:  first  in  so  many  of  the  things  that  have 
mattered  ever  since  to  Western  Civilization  and  its 
meaning.”^  It  gave  us  philosophy  so  complete  that  all 
subsequent  philosophies  are  in  some  way  only  deriva¬ 
tive  or  reactive.  It  gave  us  the  first  systematic  writing 
of  history,  the  first  scientific  and  medical  knowledge 
based  upon  observation  and  reason.  It  gave  us  lyric  po¬ 
etry,  and  tragedy,  and  comedy  “of  such  sophistication 
and  maturity ,  such  that  they  might  have  been  germi¬ 
nating  under  the  Greek  sun  for  hundreds  of  years.”  It 
gave  us  the  first  naturalistic  art  and  “single-handedly 
invented  the  principles  and  norms  of  architecture.”  But 
most  importantly,  it  gave  us  democracy,  and  a  democ¬ 
racy  so  pure  that  its  likes  have  rarely  been  seen  since. 
And  democracy,  argues  Hall,  “could  have  happened 
only  in  a  place  in  which  people  had  confidence  in  their 
own  independent  judgements  and  therefore  demand¬ 
ed  the  right  to  control  their  own  destinies.”^ 

When  we  hear  about  the  agitation  of  pro-democracy 
movements  in  places  such  as  Hong  Kong  or  Ukraine, 
what  comes  to  mind?  Of  course  most  Americans 
consider  the  United  States  to  be  a  democracy,  but  then 
how  much  do  ‘the  people’  really  control  in  the  day-to- 
day  governance  of  the  country?  How  many  citizens 
actively  participate  in  public  affairs,  or  even  vote 
anymore  in  elections?  In  Russia,  both  the  authoritarian 
president,  Vladimir  Putin,  and  the  groups  opposing 
his  government  consider  themselves  democrats.  And 
Chinas  president,  Xi  Jinping  boasts  of  China  becoming 
prosperous  and  democratic  while  launching  cam¬ 
paigns  against  ‘Western  ideas’  such  as  constitutional 
government  and  a  free  press.  If  we  just  listen  to  the 
chatter  around  us  on  the  subject,  launched  by  politi¬ 
cians,  journalists,  and  activists,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  ‘democracy’  means  a  great  many  things,  even 
among  people  who  purport  to  support  it. 

The  ancient  Greeks  city-states  were  not  outright 
democracies  either.  Though  they  tended  to  have 
popular  assemblies  as  part  of  their  governing  systems. 
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only  Athens  identified  itself  as  a  democracy,  and  that 
experiment  only  lasted  for  about  one  hundred  years. 
But  because  most  ancient  Greeks  were  inclined  to  view 
government  as  a  man-centered  operation  rather  than 
an  emanation  of  some  divine  will,  their  ideas  are  im¬ 
portant  for  contextualizing  the  development  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Greeks  were  the  first  to  discuss  avidly  how  a  state 
should  be  constituted  and  governed.  Democracy  was 
only  one  part  of  that  discussion,  and  not  a  particularly 
admired  part  by  most  Greeks.  The  Spartan  govern¬ 
ment,  as  we’ve  seen,  was  especially  praised  throughout 
Greece  because  of  its  blended  government.  Philoso¬ 
phers  thought  that  the  Spartan  system  managed  to  in¬ 
corporate  several  types  of  rule  --  oligarchy,  monarchy, 
and  democracy  —  and  hold  them  in  perfect  balance. 
But  then  few  persons  outside  of  Sparta  actually  wished 
to  live  like  a  Spartan.  Recall  also  that  the  majority  of 
Sparta’s  population  consisted  of  enslaved  helots.  But 
men  acknowledged  that  the  active  and  open  discussion 
of  how  a  state  should  be  governed,  if  only  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  exercise,  was  a  proper  activity  for  a  citizen. 

With  an  eye  to  creating  the  most  excellent  state  capable 
of  nurturing  the  most  excellent  citizens,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  and  historians  throughout  the  Greek  world 
grappled  with  the  questions  surrounding  good  govern¬ 
ment.  Who  should  rule  over  others?  What  is  justice? 
What  does  a  citizen  owe  to  the  state?  And  what  does 
the  state  owe  its  citizens?  Perhaps  most  important 
overall,  they  discussed,  criticized,  and  argued  over 
which  type  of  government  is  better  suited  to  a  free 
people.  Thus  began  the  intellectual  discipline  of  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  (often  termed  ‘political  science’  due 
to  the  poor  translation  of  the  original  German  word 
Politikwissenschaft)  which  is  now  a  mainstream  field 
of  study  in  every  major  university.  The  discussions  that 
the  Greeks  began  over  2500  years  ago  still  take  place. 
And  they  are  as  important  today  as  they  were  then  if 
we  care  about  participatory  governance. 

By  about  550  BGE  or  so,  the  core  of  Greek  world 
settled  into  an  era  of  relative  stability  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  Hundreds  of  independent  states  had  evolved  on 
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the  Greek  peninsula  and  along  the  northern  rim  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  and  they  had  re¬ 
established  contact  with  the  commercially  significant 
non-Greek  cities  of  Egypt  and  the  Near  East.  Impor¬ 
tant  developments  in  art,  architecture,  and  academ¬ 
ics  coincided  with  unprecedented  economic  activity 
Sparta  contributed  greatly  to  that  stability  with  its  sup¬ 
port  of  independent  states  and  its  pursuit  of  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy,  backed  up,  of  course,  with  the  greatest 
military  machine  of  the  Greek  world.  The  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  League,  led  by  Sparta,  safeguarded  the  interests 
of  small  states  and  encouraged  policy  discussions  in  a 
pan-Hellenic  congress. 

Sparta  may  have  been  the  most  powerful  and  influen¬ 
tial  Greek  polls  c.550,  but  it  was  not  the  only  state  to 
experience  dynamic  political  transformation  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  wise  lawgiver.  During  the  6th  century 
BGE,  a  period  of  increasing  stability  and  wealth  ac¬ 
cumulation,  Athens  reworked  its  own  governmental 
institutions.  Unlike  Sparta,  which  had  instituted  major 
reforms  in  order  to  produce  the  most  excellent  citi¬ 
zen-soldiers,  Athens  set  out  on  a  path  of  reform  that 
ultimately  created  a  political  environment  conducive 
to  cultivating  excellence  in  all  facets  of  life.  Living  the 
‘good  life’  in  Athens  meant  direct  political  engagement 
and  active  contributions  to  productivity  and  com¬ 
merce.  As  a  consequence,  Athens  attempted,  and  for 
awhile  achieved,  the  most  thoroughly  realized  demo¬ 
cratic  state  in  the  ancient  world. 

Before  looking  at  Athens  directly,  we  might  ask  what 
institutional  characteristics  did  all  poleis  share.  There 
were  about  1100  Greek  states  in  existence  by  the  sixth 
century  BGE  and  they  were  spread  out  geographically 
along  a  rough  line  of  about  2300  miles  of  Europe’s 
coastal  underbelly,  from  modern  Spain  to  Georgia. 
Greek  city-states  also  took  root  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Aegean  (Ionia),  that  is  on  the  western  edge  of  mod¬ 
ern  Turkey  and  Syria.  There  were  even  a  few  poleis 
scattered  along  the  North  African  coast.  This  vast  col¬ 
lection  of  independent  states  supported  a  population 
of  about  eight  million  people  who  identified  them- 
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selves  as  Hellenes,  or  Greeks.  And  though  they  lived 
under  differing  political  circumstances  —  the  cities  of 
Ionia  (i.e.  modern  Turkey),  for  example,  fell  under  the 
political  domination  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lydia,  which 
sapped  them  of  an  independent  foreign  policy  and 
left  tyrants  in  control  of  local  affairs  —  fhey  all  shared 
a  language  and  a  culture.  While  the  specifics  of  law 
and  government  differed  among  them,  all  city-states 
offered  certain  rights  to  persons  who  had  achieved  the 
status  of  citizen.  Technically  we  might  call  these  ‘civil 
rights’,  i.e.  those  rights  shared  hy  each  citizen  which 
were  preserved  by  the  institution  of  law  within  the 
polis  (unless  of  course  the  polls  were  a  tyranny,  which 
entails  arbitrary  rule,  i.e.  without  law).  These  rights 
varied,  of  course,  from  state  to  state,  but  generally  in¬ 
cluded  what  we  might  call  the  Big  Three:  1)  protection 
from  physical  harm,  2)  protection  from  slander,  and  2) 
protection  from  wrongful  seizure  of  property. 

Talk  of  civil  rights  and  participatory  government  can 
sound  rather  modern  and  rather  American,  and  in  fact 
much  that  our  own  Founding  Fathers  established  in 
the  Constitution  was  inspired  by  Classical  Greek  and 
Roman  models.  But  it  would  certainly  be  absurd  to 
claim  that  all  modern  liberties  stem  from  the  ancient 
Greek  root,  just  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  all 
Greeks  enjoyed  political  and  economic  freedom.  The 
Greek  polis,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  sanction, 
like  most  societies  until  the  19th  century,  slavery.  And 
women  were  generally  excluded  from  public  life.^ 

There  are,  however,  exceptional  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  poleis  that  do  strike  us  as  especially  enlight¬ 
ened.  Above  all,  these  include  1)  government  that 
embraced  collective  decision  making,  2)  a  legal  system 
that  protected  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  citizens, 

3)  an  economy  based  on  a  high  level  of  participation, 
labor  specialization,  exchange  (trade),  and  wage  labor 
(including  wages  paid  to  some  slaves),  and  4),  a  politi¬ 
cal  system  that  serviced  the  interests  of  citizens  rather 
than  the  interests  of  a  priestly  cast  or  monarchy.  The 
institutions  that  governed  the  lives  of  ancient  Greeks, 
the  ones  they  so  passionately  and  publicly  argued 
about,  set  the  Greeks  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
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world.  Twenty- five  hundred  years  ago  they  laid  the  in¬ 
tellectual  foundations  of  the  modern  democratic  state 
and  civil  society.  The  arguments  that  engaged  them 
should  also  engage  us. 


EKONOMIA 

With  regard  to  economic  productivity  and  what  we  to¬ 
day  call  ‘standards  of  living’,  the  Greek  World  emerged 
as  both  exceptionally  wealthy  and  broadly  prosper¬ 
ous  during  the  Classical  Era  (c.500-300  BCE).  In  his 
most  recent  book  on  the  economic  history  of  Classi¬ 
cal  Greece,  Josiah  Ober  of  Stanford  has  convincingly 
argued  the  following  three  premises  concerning  the 
Greek  economy  during  this  period: 

1.  It  grew  appreciably  and  steadily  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  years  (from  about  1000  to  300  BCE) 

2.  Living  standards  remained  high  in  a  society  that 
was  both  remarkably  urbanized  and  densely  popu¬ 
lated. 

3.  There  existed  a  sizable  middle  class  who  lived  well 
above  subsistence  level  and  wealth  was  distributed 
relatively  equitably  across  citizen  populations.* 

These  astonishing  achievements  in  terms  of  living 
standards,  enjoyed  by  a  significant  portion  of  the 
population,  surpassed  most  societies  until  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Age.  Ober  also  emphasizes  historical  context  for 
explaining  them,  directly  linking  Greek  economic  and 
cultural  achievements  with  the  unique  political  system 
of  the  polls.  Astonishingly,  after  the  city-states  lost 
their  independence  (c.  350  BCE)  it  was  not  until  the 
20th  century  that  Greece  once  again  returned  to  a  level 
of  prosperity  that  it  had  achieved  during  the  Classical 
Era.  “Helas  was  great,”  asserts  Ober,  “because  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  accomplishment  that  was  supported  by  sustained 
economic  growth.  That  growth  was  made  possible  by  a 
distinctive  approach  to  politics.”® 

At  the  forefront  of  political  innovation  in  the  6th 
century  BCE  was  Athens  ,  a  city  that  dominated  the 
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region  of  Attica  in  central  Greece.  Athens,  a  large  polls 
both  in  terms  of  land  and  population,  was  situated 
on  about  1000  sq.  miles  of  territory,  an  area  a  little 
smaller  than  Yosemite  National  Park  and  one-third  the 
size  of  Sparta.  Most  of  its  land,  however,  consisted  of 
lofty  mountains.  The  city  of  Athens  itself  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain  of  about  120  sq.  miles,  the  size 
of  Shenandoah  National  Park.  This  is  where  most  of 
the  Athenian  population  resided,  in  small  villages  or 
farming  villas.  There  are  no  rivers  of  note  in  the  polls. 
By  the  600  BCE  Athens  contained  a  population  of 
about  250,000  (about  equal  to  Sparta’s  total  population, 
helots  inclusive),  only  about  30,000  of  whom  actually 
lived  in  the  city  of  Athens.  This  makes  Athens  among 
the  top  three  poleis  in  terms  of  size  (the  other  two 
being  Sparta  and  Syracuse).  Prior  to  this  time,  though, 
there  was  little  cohesion  among  the  populations  scat¬ 
tered  across  Attica  and  little  security  from  predatory 
neighbors,  both  inland  (Megara)  and  seaward  (Ae- 
gina).  Athenian  prosperity  levels  rose  only  in  relation 
to  the  political  reforms  that  the  polls  implemented  be¬ 
tween  594  and  510  BCE,  reforms  that  set  Athens  apart 
from  all  other  states  as  the  first  functional  democracy 
of  the  ancient  world. 


THE  REEORM  OE  SOLON 

I  stood  with  a  strong  shield  thrown  before  rich 
and  poor,  allowing  neither  to  prevail  unjustly 
over  the  other.  (Solon) 

Prior  to  the  sixth  century  BCE,  the  Athenian  state  was 
in  turmoil.  It  had  engaged  in  years  grueling  warfare 
with  neighbors  (Aegina  and  Megara  mostly),  violent 
crime  was  rampant,  and  the  economy  favored  only  the 
wealthy  few.  A  deep  and  widening  chasm  separating 
the  majority  poor  from  the  wealthy  elites  consigned 
a  large  number  of  citizens  to  penury,  debt,  and  even 
enslavement  (not  paying  debts  was  dangerous  to 
personal  liberty).  Until  the  Athenian  aristocrat  named 
Solon  was  elected  as  chief  archon  of  Athens  in  594 
BCE,  Athens  was  no  different  than  most  other  poleis 
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of  the  day:  a  few  families  controlled  the  system  and 
rigged  it  for  their  advantage.  At  the  time,  nine  archons, 
who  served  for  a  single  year,  formed  a  ruling  council 
of  state  in  Athens:  one  served  as  the  chief  executive, 
one  as  the  chief  priest,  one  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military,  and  six  as  keepers  of  the  law.  During 
his  tenure  as  chief  archon,  though,  Solon  instituted  a 
number  of  substantive  reforms  that  both  decreased  the 
power  of  aristocratic  families  in  Athens  and  promoted 
business  and  trade  in  the  polis.® 

Written  legal  codes  were  still  a  new  fixture  in  the 
Athenian  state.  Athens’  first  surviving  law  code,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  prominent  legislator  named  Draco,  followed 
a  failed  attempt  by  a  self-serving  Olympic  athlete  to 
seize  control  of  the  state  in  632  BCE  (the  first  event  in 
Athenian  history  that  we  can  date).  Draco’s  laws,  which 
were  written  on  pieces  of  wood  and  publicly  displayed, 
sought  to  apply  a  single  standard  of  justice  to  the 
entire  population.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  penalties 
seem  unduly  harsh  (the  modern  adjective  ‘draconian 
is  the  derivative)  to  modern  sensibilities  —  debtors, 
for  example,  were  enslaved  and  the  death  penalty  was 
used  for  a  wide  variety  of  even  minor  offenses  such  as 
stealing  a  cabbage  —  indicates  a  rather  high  level  of 
disorder  in  the  Athenian  state.  Draco’s  laws,  however, 
established  a  precedent  for  Solon.  They  helped  the  rul¬ 
ing  class  establish  a  modicum  of  stability  and  security 
in  the  city  and,  due  to  their  severity,  left  much  room 
for  substantive  reform  by  Solon. 

Historians  consider  Solon  the  founder  of  Athenian 
democracy  due  to  the  impact  that  he  had  upon  the 
fundamental  operations  of  law  in  the  state.  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  Solon’s  most  significant  and  democratic 
reforms  included:  1)  ending  the  practice  of  us¬ 
ing  oneself  as  security  for  a  loan,  default  on  which 
ended  in  self-enslavement,  2)  extending  the  right 
to  seek  justice,  for  oneself  AND  for  another,  before 
the  courts  to  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  3) 
offering  citizens  the  right  to  appeal  a  case  to  a  high 
court  made  up  of  citizens,  i.e.  a  jury  court.^  Letting 
any  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  seek  justice  in  a  state-run 
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court  brought  a  measure  equity  to  the  Athenian  legal 
system.  And  the  inception  of  the  jury  court  allowed 
citizens  to  determine  collectively  their  own  commu¬ 
nity  standards  of  behavior.  Because  of  Solon’s  reforms, 
majority  standards  rather  than  aristocratic  sentiment 
governed  the  legal  judgements  of  the  state.  Solon  also 
devised  a  much  more  abstract  system  of  laws,  one  that 
sought  to  apply  justice  to  every  conceivable  situation 
without  actually  thinking  up  every  conceivable  situa¬ 
tion.  He  left  most  of  the  decision-making  to  the  courts 
themselves,  courts  which  were  staffed  by  citizens.  This 
diverges  greatly  from  other  ancient  law  codes.  Ham¬ 
murabi’s  Code,  you  will  recall,  contained  extremely 
specific  insfances  (remember  the  one  about  the  ‘nun 
that  opens  a  bar  in  Babylon?  No,  this  is  not  the  start 
of  a  bad  joke)  deemed  punishable  by  law.  Because  so 
much  was  open-ended  and  left  up  to  the  decisions  of 
the  citizen-staffed  courts,  Athens  was  a  state  where 
the  people,  according  to  Aristotle,  ‘became  lord  of  the 
constitution.’ 

While  Solon  most  probably  did  not  permit  the  lower 
of  the  four  classes  of  citizen,  the  thetes,  to  participate 
much  in  the  governing  of  the  state,  he  did  lower  the 
financial  and  social  qualificafions  for  public  elecfions. 
This  meant  that  far  more  people  engaged  in  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Prior  to  his  reforms,  wealthy  oligarchs  vied  with 
each  other  for  public  office  and,  through  control  of 
the  justice  system,  dominated  the  poor  through  debt- 
control  schemes.  After  the  reforms,  many  more  men 
(women  were  excluded  from  participation  in  politics) 
were  eligible  to  serve  in  public  office  and  ALL  cifizens 
were  deemed  equal  before  fhe  law. 

Unlike  fhe  Spartan  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  Solon  avoided 
property  or  land  redistribution,  the  cause  of  so  much 
debt.  This  meant  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  fluctu¬ 
ated  greatly  among  Athenian  citizens.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  establish  a  law  that  prohibited  enslaving  another 
citizen,  so  even  a  citizen  who  had  fallen  into  debt  did 
not  have  to  fear  the  loss  of  his  or  his  family’s  freedom 
as  well.  Another  legal  innovation  put  an  end  to  re¬ 
stricted  movement  within  Attica,  allowing  citizens  to 
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travel  where  they  wished.  The  classicist  Josiah  Ober 
points  out  that  by  establishing  such  civic  rights,  i.e. 
privileges  granted  to  every  Athenian  citizen  simply 
because  he  was  a  citizen,  Solon  fundamentally  elevated 
the  idea  of  citizenship  itself  Athenians  henceforth 
claimed  special  status  as  citizens.  A  man  had  a  stake  in 
being  Athenian,  which,  regardless  of  his  wealth,  meant 
access  to  justice,  freedom  of  movement,  and  freedom 
to  assemble  openly  with  others.  It  also  meant  that 
business  deals  could  be  ventured  without  the  fear  of 
being  enslaved  due  to  debt.®  Being  Athenian  mattered. 
And,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  something  worth  defending 
vigorously. 

Solon’s  legal  reforms  also  touched  upon  the  economic 
structure  of  the  polis,  encouraging  both  education  (i.e. 
training  for  a  profession)  and  foreign  trade.  While  the 
reforms  of  Solon  did  not  bring  an  end  to  the  internal 
problems  of  Athens  —  in  fact,  it  created  a  great  deal 
of  resentment  by  those  wealthy  debt-holders  who  lost 
their  assets  when  Solon  wiped  out  lower-class  debt  and 
self- enslavement  —  they  did  serve  as  precedents  for 
later  Athenian  statesmen,  a  model  of  what  was  possible 
when  both  rich  and  poor  played  by  the  same  rules  and 
when  all  citizens  took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  PISISTRATIDAE 

By  its  very  nature,  popular  government  has  the  built-in 
possibility  of  installing  public  officials  who  are  unfit 
for  office.  It  might  also  pass  laws  that,  while  popular, 
are  unsound  for  the  security  of  the  state.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  glad-handing  politician  who  garners 
support  from  the  masses  by  offering  increased  pension 
schemes  and  big  pay-outs,  who  appeals  to  the  elector¬ 
ate  by  staging  high-energy  patriotic  rallies  (with  free 
food  of  course).  Solon’s  constitutional  reforms  did  not 
prevent  the  wealthy,  who  were  left  in  control  of  most 
public  offices,  from  manipulating  the  system  for  their 
own  benefit.  Athens’  first  experiment  with  democratic 
rule  ran  its  course  into  populism  and  then  tyranny 
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(from  the  Greek  word  tyrannos,  meaning  one  who 
rules  without  the  law).  Between  about  550-510  BCE, 
Solon’s  constitution  broke  down  and  Athens  fell  under 
the  tyrannical  sway  of  a  single  family,  the  Pisistratidae, 
who  appealed  to  the  lower  classes  by  destroying  the 
privileges  of  wealthy  citizens,  redistributing  land,  and 
instituting  large  public  works  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  majority  The  Pisistratidae  succeeded  in  using 
the  masses  to  destroy  the  authority  of  their  aristocratic 
enemies,  many  of  whom  were  sent  into  exile.  And  once 
the  people,  too,  were  disarmed  (Pisistratus  confiscated 
all  weapons)  and  the  dictates  of  a  single  person  super¬ 
seded  the  law  codes,  the  tyrant’s  rule  was  entrenched. 

But  before  we  leap  to  conclusions  about  the  woeful 
state  of  Athens  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistrati¬ 
dae,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  their  rule 
Athens  flourished  both  culturally  and  economically 
and  exulted  the  power  of  the  state  itself  above  family 
ties  or  regional  loyalties.  The  Pisitratidae  patronized 
religion  and  the  arts,  directing  a  great  deal  of  state 
money  and  energy  into  reviving  cults  and  building 
temples.  Poetry,  music,  and  drama  were  subsidized 
by  the  state  treasury  as  part  of  religious  festivals  that 
attracted  tourists  and  allowed  the  city  to  show  off  its 
wealth  and  culture.  Two  of  the  most  famous  sites  of 
ancient  Athens,  the  Acropolis  (literally  ‘the  high  city’), 
and  the  Agora  (the  marketplace)  took  shape  during 
this  period  of  history,  products  of  cultural  investment 
and  a  brisk  foreign  trade  encouraged  by  state  policies. 
They  formed  the  heart  of  the  public  sphere  of  the  city, 
civic  spaces  for  government,  religion,  and  commerce. 
By  525  BCE,  Athens  had  even  begun  to  mint  its  own 
coins,  the  famous  silver  Owls  with  the  head  of  Athena 
on  obverse  (i.e.  ‘heads’)  and  the  owl  on  the  reverse 
(i.e.  ‘tails’),  an  indication  that  the  Athenian  economy 
was  seriously  energized.  By  the  time  the  Pisistratidae 
were  overthrown,  a  generation  of  Athenians  had  been 
molded  into  a  unified  community  of  patriotic  citizens, 
both  conscious  and  proud  of  their  identity  as  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  city  exuded  self-confidence  and  unprec¬ 
edented  prosperity.  Athens  was  poised  for  perhaps  the 
most  radical  political  experiment  of  the  ancient  world. 
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one  that  put  the  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
the  people. 


ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY 

In  510  BCE  an  oppositional  party  convinced  Sparta 
to  provide  the  military  backing  to  oust  the  last  of 
the  Pisistratidae  tyrants  from  Athens.®  The  Spartan- 
backed  faction  forced  the  last  of  the  tyrants,  Hippias, 
who  had  made  overtures  of  friendship  to  the  Persian 
court  of  Darius,  into  exile.  With  broad  support  from 
the  population,  who  had  come  to  detest  the  harsh 
authoritarian  measures  of  Hippias  and  his  cronies,  the 
leader  of  the  new  party  in  power,  a  man  named  Cleis- 
thenes,  recast  the  state  constitution.  Because  no  single 
aristocratic  faction  could  ever  hope  to  control  the  state 
without  some  measure  of  popular  support,  Cleisthenes 
reshaped  Athenian  government  in  508  BCE  along 
vastly  expanded  democratic  principles.  In  so  doing, 
he  not  only  returned  Athens  to  the  rule  of  law,  but 
Cleisthenes  brought  even  more  cohesion  to  the  citizen 
population  of  Athens.  Most  importantly,  Cleisthenes 
fundamentally  reshaped  the  electoral  system  of  the 
polls  to  represent  all  regions  of  Attica  equally  and 
created  an  advisory  Council  of  Eive  Hundred  citizens 
who  were  chosen  by  lot  from  candidates  elected  by 
each  voting  district  (or  demos,  from  which  we  derive 
the  word  democracy).  His  reforms  —  some  go  so  far 
as  to  speak  of  a  ‘revolution  —  subsequently  unified  the 
scattered  populations  of  Attica,  some  large  enough  to 
be  substantial  poleis  of  their  own,  under  the  political 
umbrella  of  a  broad -based  system  that  drew  strength 
from  the  collective  energies  of  its  ALL  citizens.  It  is 
estimated  that  within  a  generation  of  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias,  at  least  one  in  three  Athenian  citizens  over 
age  thirty  had  served  a  year  on  the  council.  Could  we 
say  the  same  about  public  service  for  the  United  States 
today?  (The  answer  is  ‘no’.  In  fact  only  about  40%  of 
eligible  voters  in  the  US.  even  cast  a  vote  on  a  regular 
basis,  a  number  that  has  been  falling  since  1964.)^° 

Not  all  the  Greeks  watched  and  wondered  from  the 
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sidelines  as  Athens  implemented  its  zany  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  most  Greeks,  dangerous  reforms.  In  506  BCE  a 
coalition  of  enemies,  which  included  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth,  poleis  with  access  to  serious  military 
capabilities,  declared  war  against  the  fledgling  democ¬ 
racy.  Invigorated  by  their  system  and  determined  not 
to  let  the  experiment  in  popular  sovereignty  fizzle  out 
without  a  fight,  Athens  mobilized  a  citizen  army  of 
unprecedented  size  and  tenacity.  Athens  chalked  up 
two  crushing  victories  over  the  allied  states  and  both 
Corinth  and  Sparta  reneged  on  their  war  promises  and 
dropped  out  of  the  coalition.  With  the  money  gained 
by  ransoming  POWs,  the  Athenians,  Herodotus  tells 
us,  cast  a  bronze  chariot  and  placed  it  upon  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  monumental  gateway  to  the  Acropo¬ 
lis.  The  inscription  read: 

THE  PEOPLES  OE  BOEOTIA  AND  OE  CHAL- 
CIS  BOTH  WERE  MASTERED  BY  THE  DEEDS 
IN  BATTLE  OE  THE  HEROIC  SONS  OE  ATH¬ 
ENS. 

Herodotus  goes  on  to  comment  upon  how  decisive  he 
thought  the  very  political  system  was  in  determining 
the  outcome  of  the  war: 

So  Athens  came  to  flourish  —  and  to  make 
manifest  how  important  it  is  for  everyone  in  a 
city  to  have  an  equal  voice,  not  just  on  one  level 
but  on  all.  Eor  although  the  Athenians  subject  to 
a  tyrant,  had  been  no  more  proficient  in  battle 
than  any  of  their  neighbors,  they  emerged  as 
supreme  by  far  once  liberated  from  tyranny.  This 
is  proof  enough  that  the  downtrodden  will  never 
willingly  pull  their  weight,  since  their  labors  are 
all  in  the  service  of  a  master  —  whereas  free  men, 
because  they  have  a  stake  in  their  own  exertions, 
will  set  to  them  with  enthusiasm.  “ 

The  victories  were  significant  in  boosting  Athenian 
prestige  and  self-confidence  at  a  pivotal  period  in  her 
history,  because  Athens,  and  the  entirety  of  the  Greek 
world,  was  on  the  verge  of  a  much  greater  conflict.  Six 
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years  later,  in  499  BCE,  Athens  decided  to  take  on  the 
mighty  Persian  Empire  after  a  bungled  revolt  by  an 
Ionian  city  roused  her  to  intervene  in  an  overseas  war. 
The  subsequent  civilizational  clash  between  Greek  and 
Persian  we  now  call  the  Persian  War,  and  it’s  outcome 
is  crucial  not  only  for  saving  Athenian  democracy, 
but  also  for  preserving  a  unique  Western  Civilization. 
Athens  had  come  online’  just  when  her  wealth  and  ar¬ 
rogance  was  needed  most. 

The  great  classics  scholar  Humphrey  D.E  Kitto  asks 
us  to  bear  in  mind  one  fact:  “in  a  part  of  the  world 
that  had  for  centuries  been  civilized,  and  quite  highly 
civilized,  there  gradually  emerged  a  people,  not  very 
numerous,  not  very  powerful,  not  very  well  organized, 
who  had  a  totally  new  conception  of  what  human  life 
was  for,  and  showed  for  the  first  time  what  the  human 
mind  was  for.” 


EPILOGUE 

You  now  should  have  a  good  understanding  of  how 
most  ancient  authoritarian  governing  systems  func¬ 
tioned:  a  divinely  appointed  king,  with  his  or  her  ear 
to  the  heavens,  using  priests  as  interpreters,  translated 
the  ‘will  of  the  gods’  to  the  population  by  promulgating 
laws,  which  were,  in  turn,  enforced  by  a  royal  military 
establishment.  This  had  been  the  way  of  things  for  the 
cities  of  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  since  civilization  ar¬ 
rived  C.3500  BCE,  and  was  also  the  way  of  the  Persian 
Empire  three  thousand  years  later.  The  Greeks,  how¬ 
ever,  followed  a  different  path  of  development,  eschew¬ 
ing  both  priestly  and  royal  institutions  of  centralized 
control.  Greeks  identified  wifh  each  ofher  as  fellow 
cifizens,  a  sfafus  fhat,  despife  differences  in  maferial 
wealth,  had  real  meaning.  This  was  manifested  daily  in 
Greek  life.  Eor  example,  not  having  grand  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  Greek  people  tended  to  dress  in  similar  fash¬ 
ion.  While  it  might  have  been  quite  easy  in  Sparta  to 
discern  who  was  a  peer  and  who  a  helot,  the  Spartiate 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  homogenize  —  in  fact,  the  Greek 
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word  the  Spartiate  used  to  distinguish  itself  is  Omoioi 
or  ‘those  who  are  alike.’  Likewise  in  democratic  Athens 
wealthy  merchants,  laborers,  priests,  and  even  slaves 
dressed  pretty  much  alike. Can  the  same  he  said  for 
the  Persian  court  of  Cyrus? 

Why  and  how  this  occurred  are  major  questions  for 
historians.  If  we  look  to  founding  myths,  the  Greeks 
lacked  a  central  religious  narrative  (what  Plato  called 
the  ‘Nohle  Lie’  in  his  Republic)  that  elevated  a  single 
human  or  family  to  beloved  status  with  the  gods.  Re¬ 
call  that  no  one  person  in  the  Iliad  is  loved  equally  by 
all  the  gods  or  elevated  to  special  status  by  the  will  of 
Zeus,  and  even  Zeus’  favorite  son,  Sarpedon,  was  not 
saved  from  death  in  battle.  Greek  laws  were  also  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  as  products  of  humans.  Both  Spar¬ 
tan  and  Athenian  laws  might  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Apollo,  but  no  Greek  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  their  legal  codes  had  been  devised  by 
any  agency  other  than  human. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

The  Persian  Empire 


And  seek  the  peace  of  the  city,  to  which  I  have  caused  you  to 
be  carried  away  captives;  and  pray  to  the  Lord  for  it:  for  in  the 
peace  thereof  shall  be  your  peace. 

Jememiah  29:7 


PHOTO:  Persian  Immortals  on  the  walls  of  Persepolis,  Iran.  ROSE  (2009) 
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During  the  1980s  the  two  states  of  Iran  and  Iraq 
engaged  in  one  of  the  longest  conventional  wars 
of  the  20th  century,  a  war  that  may  have  killed  over 
one  million  people  and  left  millions  more  wounded. 

It  devastated  the  economies  and  wrecked  the  infra¬ 
structure  (physical,  technological,  and  human)  of  two 
of  the  most  advanced  states  of  the  Middle  East.  While 
the  reasons  for  the  conflict  are  many  and  various,  these 
three  stand  out:  religion,  identity,  and  possession  of 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Persian  Gulf  The  very  name 
we  use  to  identify  that  body  of  water  is  still  disputed, 
as  some  insist  on  calling  it  the  Arab  Gulf  (Google 
maps  lists  both).  The  argument  provides  insights  into 
a  major  and  long-standing  ethnic  divide  between  the 
peoples  of  Mesopotamia  living  in  Iraq  and  those  living 
just  east  of  the  Tigris,  in  Iran,  which  was  known  as 
Persia  until  1937. 

Persia  was  one  of  the  largest  and  historically  significant 
empires  of  the  ancient  world  and  originally  emerged  in 
what  is  now  the  southern  region  of  Iran.  The  ancient 
people  known  as  the  Persians  derive  their  name  from 
the  region  in  which  they  first  dwelt,  the  province  of 
Parsa  (now  called  Ears),  a  regional  name  still  evident 
in  the  dominant  language  spoken  in  Iran,  that  is,  Earsi 
or  Parsi.  Separated  by  the  Zagros  Mountains  from  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  River  valleys,  the  tribes  of  this 
region  remained  culturally  distinct  from  the  peoples  of 
the  flood  plains,  i.e.  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians,  and 
Assyrians.  And  while  the  Semitic  peoples  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  had  been  carving  out  empires  since  3000  BGE, 
the  Iranian  peoples  had  only  arrived  in  the  region  east 
of  the  Zagros  Mountains  around  1000  BGE.  and  were 
ruled  by  petty  chieftains  until  the  Medes  established 
a  kingdom  in  615  BGE.  Though  the  Iranians  (Medes) 
arrived  relatively  late  as  an  organized  kingdom,  they 
quickly  established  their  presence  over  northern  Meso¬ 
potamia  by  conquering  the  Assyrians  in  612  BGE.  The 
Persian  Empire  was  established  fifty  years  later  when 
the  Pars  subsequently  conquered  the  Medes. 

Language  and  religion  united  the  core  of  the  Iranian 
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peoples  (henceforth  referred  to  as  Persians)  both  in 
ancient  times  and  in  the  1980s,  although  a  different 
religion,  to  be  sure,  by  the  20th  century  The  Persians, 
not  surprisingly,  embedded  their  cultural  and  political 
origins  in  a  myth  that  associated  the  first  civilized  man 
with  the  benevolence  of  a  god.  Here  is  ‘The  Beginning 
of  History’  from  the  Persian  Shahnameh  (Book  of 
Kings),  the  epic  of  Iranian  history  from  creation  to  the 
Arab  conquest  in  the  7th  century: 

What  saith  the  rustic  bard?  Who  first  designed 
To  gain  the  crown  of  power  among  mankind? 
Who  placed  the  diadem  upon  his  brow? 

The  record  of  those  days  hath  perished  now 
Unless  one,  having  borne  in  memory 
Tales  told  by  sire  to  son,  declare  to  thee 
Who  was  the  first  to  use  the  royal  style 
And  stood  the  head  of  all  the  mighty  file. 

He  who  compiled  fhe  ancient  legends. 

And  tales  of  paladins,  say  that  Gayomart 
Invented  crown  and  throne,  and  was  a  Shah. 

This  order,  Grace,  and  lustre  came  to  earth 
And  shone  so  brightly  that  the  world  grew  young. 
Its  lord  was  Gayomart,  who  dwelt  at  first 
Upon  a  mountain;  thence  his  throne  and  fortune 
Rose.  He  and  aU  his  troop  wore  leopard-skins. 
And  under  him  the  arts  of  life  began. 

For  food  and  dress  were  in  their  infancy. 

He  reigned  over  all  the  earth  for  thirty  years. 

In  goodness  like  a  sun  upon  the  throne. 

And  as  a  full  moon  over  a  lofty  cypress 
So  shone  he  from  the  seat  of  king  of  kings. 

The  cattle  and  diverse  beasts  of  prey 
Grew  tame  before  him;  men  stood  not  upright 
Before  his  throne  but  bent,  as  though  in  prayer. 
Awed  by  the  splendor  of  his  high  estate. 

And  thence  received  their  Faith. 

Gayomart  (or  Keyumars  in  modern  Farsi)  literally 
means  ‘alive-mortal’  or  simply  man.  According  to 
Persian  cosmogony,  then,  Gayomart  is  both  the  first 
man  and  the  first  earthly  king;  he  is  the  first  law  giver, 
the  font  of  order  and  justice  on  earth.  He  is  the  legend- 
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ary  founder  of  Persian  kingship,  the  man  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Persian  texts,  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  god  of  True  Light,  Ahura-Mazda, 
who  in  turn  sanctified  his  reign.  Kingship  and  religion, 
again  twisted  round  each  other  like  strands  of  DNA, 
formed  the  building  blocks  of  civilization  and  empire. 

Persian  religion,  Zoroastrianism  was  named  for  its 
founder,  Zoroaster,  who  is  credited  with  first  com¬ 
posing  the  hymns  of  praise  to  the  single,  primordial, 
benevolent  creator  god,  Ahura  Mazda  (‘Light  of 
Wisdom’).  Like  so  many  other  founding  figures  of  the 
ancient  world,  Zoroaster’s  true  identity  and  historical 
dates  are  disputed  and  ultimately  unknowable.  The 
Persians  associated  him  with  the  first  (mythical)  kings 
and  while  some  early  religious  texts  might  date  to  the 
900s  BCE,  Ahura  Mazda  does  not  make  an  appearance 
in  writing  until  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire,  that  is 
c.550s  BCE.  Zoroastrian  teaching  impressed  upon  its 
followers  the  idea  of  a  divine  energy  radiating  through 
the  natural  world.  Purity  might  be  achieved  by  prais¬ 
ing  the  True  Light  (v^Jiura-Mazda)  and  tuning  in  on 
the  correct  wavelength.  Maintaining  proper  relations 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  therefore,  was  the  path  to 
wealth  and  health,  both  physical  and  mental.  Sunlight 
and  fire,  being  direct  emanations  of  Ahura  Mazda, 
were  considered  particularly  holy  and  played  a  large 
role  in  the  religious  rituals  presided  over  by  the  magi, 
the  priestly  caste  of  Zoroastrianism. 

Ahura-Mazda  ruled  through  his  mouthpiece,  the 
shah,  and  was  never  depicted  in  art  (except  during  the 
later  Parthian  Empire).  Besides  the  empty  chariot  that 
accompanied  the  imperial  army  on  campaign,  which 
suggested  Ahura-Mazda’s  presence  with  the  emperor 
during  battle,  all  ceremony  and  ritual  centered  on 
the  shah  himself,  as  the  god’s  representative  on  earth. 
Zoroastrian  cosmology  depicts  a  universal  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  darkness  and  light,  and,  unlike 
what  we  read  in  the  Enuma-Elis,  puts  man  directly 
into  the  fight.  Instead  of  serving  the  gods,  Zoroastrians 
were  asked  to  engage  actively  in  the  cosmic  struggle 
against  evil  by  attuning  themselves  to  the  natural 


world,  doing  good  deeds,  and  seeking  truth. 
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Though  the  mythical  line  of  Iranian  kings  reaches  back 
into  the  dim  mists  of  myth  and  legend,  the  historical 
empire  of  Persia  only  begins  with  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
in  559  BCE.  This  first  king  is  known  simply  as  Cyrus 
the  Great  because  he  established  Persia  as  a  dominant 
power  over  the  Iranian  Plateau,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Anatolia,  first  by  conquering  its  northern  neighbor 
Media,  which  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  had  controlled 
the  region  of  Pars  as  a  vassal  province.  [Because  Media 
was  the  first  state  conquered  and  incorporated  into 
the  Persian  Empire,  foreigners  often  confused  the  two 
peoples,  which  is  why  you  will  often  find  that  Greek 
writers  refer  to  the  Persians  as  the  Medes,  pronounced 
‘medz’.  Both  are  considered  Iranian  peoples.]  Gyrus’ 
military  campaigns  against  Media  began  seventy-five 
years  of  almost  constant  war  and  expansion  for  the 
Persian  Empire.  By  the  time  he  died.  Gyrus  had  ex¬ 
tended  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Empire  from  mod¬ 
ern-day  Afghanistan  in  the  east  to  modern-day  Israel 
and  Turkey  in  the  west. 

Besides  toppling  the  Median  Empire  (the  Medes  had 
already  taken  down  Assyria,  destroying  Nineveh  in 
612  BGE),  Gyrus  conquered  Lydia  in  546  BGE  and 
the  Neo- Babylonian  kingdom  in  539  BGE.  Under 
subsequent  Persian  rulers,  Gambyses  and  Darius  I 
(r.522-486  BGE),  Persia  also  absorbed  Egypt  and  the 
Punjab,  a  Persian  word  meaning  ‘Land  of  the  Live 
Rivers’,  in  north-western  India.  So  by  the  time  that  the 
former  tyrant  of  Athens,  Hippias,  joined  the  court  of 
the  Darius  I,  the  Persian  Empire  stretched  some  3800 
miles  west  to  east,  about  the  distance  between  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.G.  and  Alaska.  Essentially  Persia  succeeded 
in  extending  its  rule  over  all  of  the  civilized  world 
west  of  India.  This  gargantuan,  multi-ethnic  state,  a 
military  superpower  with  a  core  civilization  of  its  own, 
played  the  pivotal  role  in  the  development  of  Western 
Givilization,  as  Persia’s  attempt  to  draw  the  peoples  of 
Aegean  Sea  into  its  incredible  powerful  zone  of  control 
ultimately  brought  on  a  showdown  with  the  Greeks. 
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Cyrus’  ubiquitous  military  campaigns  had  made 
‘first-contact’  with  Greek  society  existing  on  the  edge 
on  the  known  world.  Scattered  as  they  were  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Aegean  and  Black  Seas,  Greeks  and  their 
colonies  seemed  to  be  everywhere  engaged  in  vigor¬ 
ous  commercial  enterprises.  Gyrus  inherited  a  sizable 
Greek  population  (the  Ionian  cities),  about  which  he 
knew  little,  when  he  conquered  Lydia  in  546  BGE. 

Once  free  and  flourishing  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Aegean,  these  Greek  cities  had  already  lost  their 
self-governing  institutions,  the  highly  valued  core  of 
Greek  political  life,  to  the  ambitions  of  Lydia’s  kings. 
Prior  to  his  own  war  with  Persia,  king  Groesus  of  Lydia 
had,  bit  by  bit,  overpowered  and  absorbed  the  Ionian 
Greeks  into  his  kingdom  —  the  more  significant  poleis 
that  he  conquered  were  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Samos,  and 
Mycale.  After  its  unsuccessful  war  with  Persia,  Lydia 
itself  was  reduced  to  a  mere  province.  Both  Lydians 
and  lonians  had  a  new  master  who  dwelt  in  far  off  Pas - 
argadae.  By  the  mid-6th  century  BGE  no  independent 
Greek  polis  remained  in  Asia. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  after  defeating  the  Lydian  army 
and  capturing  Groesus,  Gyrus  had  built  a  large  pyre, 
upon  which  he  planned  to  burn  Groesus  and  fourteen 
sons  of  the  leading  families  of  Lydia.  He  continues: 

Quite  what  Gyrus  had  in  mind,  I  am  not  sure:  perhaps 
he  was  aiming  to  dedicate  the  choicest  offerings  in  his 
possession  to  some  god  or  other;  or  perhaps  he  was 
looking  to  fulfill  a  vow;  or  perhaps  he  had  heard  of 
Groesus’  reputation  as  a  god-fearing  man,  and  made 
him  mount  the  pyre  to  see  if  some  god  would  save  him 
from  being  burned  alive.  Whatever  the  explanation. 
Gyrus  did  what  he  did.  And  Groesus,  standing  there  on 
top  of  the  pyre,  and  in  full  consciousness  of  his  ruin, 
was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  maxim,  that  seemed  to 
him  now  touched  with  divine  wisdom,  pronounced 
by  Solon,  when  he  had  declared  that  no  one  still  liv¬ 
ing  ranks  as  happy.  The  recollection  of  this  prompted 
Groesus  to  sigh  bitterly,  and  to  utter  a  groan:  breaking 
a  long  silence,  he  repeated,  three  times  over,  the  name 


of  Solon.  (Herodotus,  5-86) 
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So  by  the  time  Athens  had  embarked  upon  its  radical 
democratic  experiment  in  Attica,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Ionia  were  already  under  Persian  control,  ruled  by  a 
regional  governor  (satrap)  who  resided  in  the  old  Lyd¬ 
ian  capital  city  of  Sardis.  In  513  BCE  Emperor  Darius  I 
had  even  built  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Hellespont 
and  taken  an  army  into  Europe  near  the  Greek  polis  of 
Byzantium.  Whether  or  not  the  unique  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion  remained  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  great  Persian 
Empire  would  be  decided  by  a  twenty-year  conflict 
waged  against  Darius  and  his  successor  Xerxes  by  a 
handful  of  independent  Greek  city-states. 


PERSEPOLIS 

Under  Cyrus,  the  nomadic  Pars  had  within  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  conquered  most  of  the  known  world.  One 
historian  contends  that  they  never  really  ceased  being 
nomads.  The  had  ceremonial  sites.  They  had  con¬ 
quered  the  older  cities  of  Susa,  Pasagardae,  Ecbatana, 
and  Babylon  and  until  about  520  BC,  the  Emperor 
and  his  court  traveled  between  these  regional  centers. 
So  when  the  Persians  first  begin  to  build  in  stone  they 
were  influenced  by  the  urban  culture  of  the  older 
civilizations  that  they  conquered.  There  was  no  deep 
legacy  of  stone  building  before  this  period  in  the 
region  of  modern  Iran.  Some  have  even  suggested  that 
the  palaces  that  the  Persians  do  construct,  Persepolis 
in  particular,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  tents.  They 
were  in  effect  vast  tents-in-stone. 

The  earliest  structure  discovered  by  archeologists  is 
a  gate  from  the  period  of  Cyrus,  so  built  twenty  or  so 
years  BEEORE  the  city  itself  This  gate  looked  like  a 
copy  of  the  Ishtar  Gate  from  Babylon. 

Our  first  written  reference  to  chickens  comes  from  the 
administrative  records  concerning  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  city.  This  shows  the  connec¬ 
tions  that  existed  between  Persia  and  South-East  Asia 
where  the  chicken  originated.  The  Greeks  referred  to 
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the  chicken  when  it  reached  then  in  the  5th  century 
BC  as  ‘the  Persian  bird’. 


PERSIAN  GOVERNMENT 

The  Persian  imperial  government  revolved  around 
a  single  person,  the  emperor,  and  he  ruled  hy  divine 
right.  In  other  words,  his  god  (Ahura-Mazda)  granted 
him  the  authority  to  rule.  A  collection  of  elite  Persian 
families,  known  as  ‘The  Sons  of  the  House’,  essentially 
ran  the  government  and  it  served  primarily  their  own 
interests.  However,  Cyrus  understood  something  about 
authority  and  governance  and  the  difficulties  that  rul¬ 
ing  over  such  a  large  and  multi-ethnic  state  presented. 
He  appointed  twenty  regional  officials,  known  as 
satraps,  to  rule  regionally  in  his  name.  These  officials 
were  men  intensely  loyal  to  the  emperor,  often  hand¬ 
picked  from  a  local  aristocracy  or  ruling  house  (Croe¬ 
sus  of  Lydia  is  a  good  example).  When  Persia  first 
attempted  to  subdue  the  Greek  mainland,  the  emperor 
Darius  I  famously  offered  to  make  the  king  of  Sparta  a 
satrap  for  Greece.  While  the  satraps  ruled  ‘in  the  voice 
of  the  emperor,’  they  essentially  presided  over  elaborate 
courts  of  their  own,  living  amidst  a  great  deal  of  luxury 
while  carrying  out  orders  from  the  central  government 
of  the  Persian  court,  located  since  about  500  BCE  in 
the  newly  constructed  city  of  Persepolis. 

A  satrap  administered  his  province  by  controlling  local 
officials  and  cities.  He  collected  taxes  and  dispensed 
justice  (in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  course).  An¬ 
other  responsibility  included  maintaining  the  road 
system,  which  was  a  vital  part  of  the  infrastructure 
of  the  empire.  It  should  be  stated  that  these  satraps, 
however  exulted  or  wealthy,  were  closely  watched  and 
controlled.  Persian  secretaries,  emissaries,  and  inspec¬ 
tors  were  dispatched  from  the  emperor’s  court  to  keep 
an  eye  on  each  one.  To  check  their  own  ambitions, 
satraps  were  neither  given  control  over  fortresses  nor 
command  over  a  royal  army.  Even  though  the  satrap  of 
Babylon,  for  example,  might  be  a  Babylonian,  his  chief 


secretary,  financial  officer,  and  commanding  general 
were  all  Persians  who  answered  directly  to  the  shah. 

Historians  generally  agree  that  Persia’s  success  de¬ 
pended  upon,  first  and  foremost,  a  formidable  military 
machine  that  grew  in  size  along  with  the  empire,  and, 
secondly,  a  reluctance  to  impose  Persian  culture  and 
religion  upon  subject  populations  that  shared  neither. 
Considering  the  sheer  size  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
Cyrus’  decision  to  guarantee  and  protect  regional 
cultures  seems  wise.  Imposing  Persian  culture  and 
religion  on  such  a  vast  and  multi-ethnic  empire  might 
have  doomed  the  political  project  from  the  start.  Re¬ 
storing  the  worship  of  Marduk  in  Babylon  and  Yahweh 
in  Jerusalem,  to  take  two  of  the  more  prominent  ex¬ 
amples,  made  Cyrus  more  of  a  liberator  and  a  restorer 
than  a  conquering  tyrant.  The  Cyrus  Cylinder,  which 
tells  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon  in  539  BC,  famously 
portrays  the  Persian  emperor  as  a  true  king  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Babylonian  Nabonidas)  called  by  God  to 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  the  empire  by  restoring  the 
native  (i.e.  NOT  Persian)  shrines  and  temples. 

The  army,  quite  clearly,  was  the  main  arm  of  Persian 
power  and  authority.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  army.  Emperor  Darius  I  improved  old 
roadways  and  constructed  new  ones  into  conquered 
regions.  This  project,  known  as  the  Royal  Road,  ulti¬ 
mately  stretched  1667  miles,  from  the  imperial  capital 
at  Susa  (and  later  Persepolis)  to  the  capital  of  Lydia  at 
the  city  of  Sardis.  It  was  extended  to  the  Greek  port- 
city  of  Ephesus  on  the  Ionian  coast,  where  it  tapped 
into  the  vigorous  trading  network  of  the  seaborne 
Greek  city-states.  A  Persian  courier,  it  was  said,  could 
travel  between  these  two  cities  (Persepolis  and  Ephe¬ 
sus)  in  about  three  months  in  a  method  that  looks  a 
lot  like  the  Pony  Express:  couriers  riding  from  station 
to  station,  exchanging  horses  that  were  maintained 
in  royal  stables  at  regular  intervals  along  the  way.  The 
Greek  historian  Herodotus  commented  that  ‘neither 
snow,  nor  rain,  nor  darkness  of  night  prevents  these 
couriers  from  completing  their  designated  stages  with 
utmost  speed,’  a  statement  has  been  appropriated  by 
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NOTE:  The  con¬ 
temporary  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran  has 
readily  embraced 
and  exploited  the 
history  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Empire  as  an 
ancestral  super¬ 
power.  The  modern 
state  has  gone  to 
lengths  to  act  in 
ways  that  Darius 
himself  would  rec¬ 
ognize  by  attempting 
to  galvanizing  the 
population  under  a 
single  state-religion. 
Instead  of  protecting 
religious  freedom,  a 
tradition  with  which 
Iranian  propaganda 
ironically  likes  to 
credit  Cyrus,  Iran 
is  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  against 
religious  freedom. 
According  to  the  UN 
Zoroastrianism  has 
all  but  disappeared 
in  Iran. 
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the  US  Postal  Service.  From  the  Ionian  coast  the  road 
passed  eastward  through  both  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
and  on  to  Susa  and  Persepolis.  A  traveler  could  easily 
continue  eastward  from  Nineveh  or  Persepolis  and, 
following  the  established  paths,  reach  both  India  and 
China.  This  trade  network  was  the  beginning  of  the 
western  part  of  what  later  became  the  Silk  Route. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Persian  Empire  was  the  first 
to  govern  an  array  of  culturally  and  ethnically  diverse 
peoples  by  embracing  their  distinctions.  Rather  than 
impose  religious  and  cultural  homogeneity,  i.e.  impose 
the  culture  of  the  conqueror  upon  subject  peoples,  the 
Persians  seem  to  have  accepted  regional  variations. 
They  governed  by  offering  stability  and  by  imposing 
universal  responsibilities  (military  service  and  taxa¬ 
tion)  upon  conquered  territories.  The  Babylonians 
and  Jews,  for  example,  were  allowed  to  keep  their  gods 
and  local  customs,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  pay 
their  taxes,  sent  men  to  the  army,  and  unquestioningly 
supported  Persian  rule.  Whether  or  not  this  policy’ 
constitutes  the  first  acknowledgment  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  as  modern-day  Iranian  propagandists 
like  to  claim,  remains  questionable,  but  it  does  ac¬ 
count,  in  some  part  at  least,  for  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
huge  geographical  area  that  feU  under  Persian  domina¬ 
tion  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  BCE. 

That  being  said,  the  Persian  government  may  have 
been  planning  to  homogenize  the  empire  culturally 
by  elevating  the  status  of  Zoroastrianism  throughout 
aU  of  its  the  cities,  including  those  with  non- Persian 
populations.  Emperor  Darius  I,  the  great  builder  and 
administrator,  did  attempt  to  create  one  universal  and 
imperial  religious  system  for  all  his  people.  His  idea 
involved  replacing  the  hundreds  of  idol- worshipping 
cults  in  his  vast  empire  with  a  single,  benevolent,  just, 
and  all-wise  god.  Ahura-Mazda,  ‘god  of  Light,  father 
of  Justice,  creator  of  Truth’  received  the  full  backing  of 
the  royal  government  and  ruling  class  of  Persia.  Was  it 
not,  they  argued,  Ahura-Mazda  who  had  invested  the 
Persian  shah  with  the  power  to  rule  over  all  men?  Was 
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it  not  Ahura-Mazda  who,  at  the  end  of  times,  would 
destroy  evil  and  sit  in  judgement  over  all  men?  Do 
these  religious  assumptions  sound  familiar?  Darius 
boasted  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  his  tomb:  “What 
is  right  I  love  and  what  is  not  right  I  hate.  The  man 
who  decides  for  the  he  I  hate.”  The  implications  were 
clear  for  those  who  followed  other  gods. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

The  Persian  Wars 


Never  before  have  the  Athenians  faced  a  graver  peril  than  they 
do  right  now  —  not  since  they  first  came  into  being.  Bow  our 
necks  to  the  Mede,  and  their  can  be  no  doubt  how  terrible  our 
sufferings  will  be,  once  Hippias  has  us  back  in  his  clutches.  But 
should  Athens  prevail,  she  will  surely  emerge  as  the  foremost 
city  in  Greece. 

Speech  of  Miltiades  before  the  Battle  of  Marathon  from  Herodo¬ 
tus'  Histories 


PHOTO:  USAF  aircraft  of  the  4th  Fighter  Wing  fly  over  Kuwaiti  oil  fires  set  by 
retreating  Iraqi  forces  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  (1991) 
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Why  do  people,  and  by  extension  states,  go  to 
war?  And  how  are  individuals,  and  societies, 
and  civilizations  shaped  by  war?  Hebrew  Scripture  (the 
Old  Testament)  records  a  war  of  sorts  between  the  first 
off-spring  of  Adam  and  Eve,  when  Cain,  in  a  jealous 
rage  over  a  sacrifice  gone  wrong,  attacks  and  lolls  his 
brother  Abel.  For  the  deed,  Yahweh  cast  Cain,  now  a 
marked  man  literally,  out  of  Eden.  The  Book  of  Gen¬ 
esis  tells  us  that  he  settled  east  of  Eden’  with  his  wife 
and  began  building  the  first  city,  which  he  named  after 
his  first-born  son,  Enoch.  War  has  been  one  of  the 
most  persistent  of  all  human  activities  and  unraveling 
the  causes  of  wars  have  consumed  historians  from  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time.  This  is  precisely  the  first 
question  posed  by  Herodotus,  arguably  the  first  true 
historian. 

The  writing  of  real  history,  as  opposed  to  mere  chron¬ 
icles  or  lists,  demands  attention  to  questions  (there  is 
a  reason  you  have  lists  of  questions  to  consider  at  the 
start  of  each  reading).  What  if  this  for?  Why  do  those 
people  do  that?  How  did  we  reach  this  place?  Disci¬ 
plined  thinkers  are  always  asking  questions.  Ancient 
Greece  nurtured  a  culture  wherein  asking  questions 
about  the  world  and  seeking  reasonable,  human-cen¬ 
tered  answers,  became  the  norm.  Applying  this  stan¬ 
dard  to  the  past  begins  with  Herodotus  of  Halicarnas¬ 
sus,  an  Ionian  Greek  commonly  acknowledged  as  the 
Father  of  History,  or  as  the  Father  of  Lies  depending 
upon  your  predilections.  In  a  work  he  called  simply 
his  Histories  (researches),  Herodotus  synthesized  the 
evidence  he  had  collected  from  his  travels  throughout 
the  Aegean  and  Near  East  and  presented  a  narrative  of 
the  events  leading  to  the  war  that  had  consumed  the 
Aegean  for  twenty  years  (499-479  BGE),  the  conflict 
we  now  call  the  Persian  Wars.  The  questions  he  asked 
and  the  answers  suggested  by  his  research  are  indelibly 
printed  on  the  fabric  of  Western  civilization. 

Herodotus  tells  us  in  the  opening  of  the  great  work 
that  he  researched  and  wrote  for  two  reasons:  1)  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  great  deeds  done  by  both 
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the  Greeks  and  barbarians  (Persians),  and  2)  to  explain 
why  the  two  went  to  war  with  each  other.  But  what 
is  the  rest  of  the  story?  Herodotus,  born  about  five 
years  before  the  heroic  last- stand  at  Thermopylae  in 
480  BCE,  grew  up  in  the  wake  of  a  major  war  that  had 
preoccupied  his  city,  Halicarnassus,  and  his  people, 
the  Greeks,  for  a  generation.  The  war  was  a  monu¬ 
mental  event  in  the  society  in  which  he  was  raised  and 
those  who  had  lived  through  it  knew  that  it  had  its 
outcome  had  profound  meaning.  Herodotus  no  doubt 
was  aware  that  Greek  civilization  had  passed  through 
a  storm  that  had  been  like  no  other  before  it  and  was 
standing  the  light  of  a  new  day.  This  war,  much  like 
the  far  distant  Trojan  War,  separated  a  past  age  from 
the  present  and  added  meaning  to  the  Greek  experi¬ 
ence.  Herodotus,  committed  to  making  sense  of  what 
we  might  term  the  spirit  of  the  new  day  for  Greece, 
spent  his  life  asking  questions  about  the  world  that  had 
passed  away.  What  he  has  left  us  is,  first  and  foremost, 
and  incredible  compendium  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  ancient  world  west  of  the  Indus  River,  but  it 
is  also  the  first  systematic  attempt  by  an  individual  to 
piece  together  the  historic  causes  of  a  war  between 
two  distinct  civilizations:  Persia,  a  vast  empire,  wealthy 
and  sophisticated,  a  conquering  military  super-power 
that  demanded  submission;  and  Greece,  a  collection 
of  antagonistic  but  culturally  connected  city-states  on 
the  fringe  of  the  civilized  world,  independent-minded 
and  humanistic,  small  states  that  refused  to  be  ruled  by 
foreign  kings,  however  powerful. 

The  eminent  historian  William  McNeill,  who  was 
awarded  the  National  Humanities  Award  by  President 
Obama  in  2010,  writes  this  about  the  significance  of 
the  Persian  Wars: 

The  sovereign  polis  won  its  greatest  successes  in  the 
Persian  Wars.  The  surprising  outcome  of  Xerxes’  inva¬ 
sion  (480  BG)  no  doubt  proved  to  many  —  as  it  did  to 
the  historian  Herodotus  —  that  under  the  gods,  free 
men  organized  into  city-states  need  fear  no  military 
danger  from  without  and  could  be  trusted  to  develop  a 
more  perfect  individual  manhood  and  a  more  glori- 
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ous  collective  greatness  than  could  possibly  arise  in  a 
politically  authoritarian  society. 


What  took  place  in  the  Aegean  region  nearly  2500 
years  ago  ultimately  determined  the  fate  of  Western 
Civilization. 


THE  IONIAN  REVOLT,  499-494  BCE 


Why  do  you  think 
Athen  supported  the 
Ionian  Revolt  while 
the  Spartans  refused 
to  join  ? 


When  the  Persian  Empire  was  still  in  its  infancy  and 
Solon  was  active  in  Athens,  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
Ionian  coast  had  united  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  aggression  of  a  much  stronger  and  wealthier 
inland  neighbor  to  the  east,  the  Kingdom  of  Lydia. 
Lydia  dominated  the  overland  trade  route  between  the 
Ionian  coast,  and  therefore  the  lucrative  Aegean  trade, 
and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Euphrates  River  system 
and  beyond.  The  kingdom  also  possessed  mineral 
resources,  gold  and  iron  in  particular,  that  the  Aegean 
Greeks  lacked  and  a  significant  and  industrious  popu¬ 
lation.  While  Lydias  military  and  economic  strength 
had  prompted  the  coastal  Greeks  to  unite  in  defensive 
leagues  from  time  to  time,  they  balked  the  idea  of  a 
single  centralized  government.  Efficient  and  effective 
military  action  was  improbable  and,  during  the  reign 
of  King  Gyges  (c.560-546  BGE),  Lydia  succeeded  in 
completing  its  conquest.  Thereafter  the  Ionian  Greeks 
were  ruled  by  Lydia  and,  consequently,  pulled  the 
kingdom  into  greater  contact  with  the  vibrant  ener¬ 
gies,  commercial  and  cultural,  of  Aegean  world  .  Only 
the  polls  of  Miletus,  the  only  Greek  city  actually  to  ally 
with  Lydia  by  treaty,  remained  independent. 


Lydias  hegemonic  control  of  the  Ionian  coast  does 
not  seem  to  have  roused  much  anger  or  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks.  The  tribute  that  King  Gyges 
of  Lydia  (the  inventor  of  coins)  and  his  successors 
exacted  from  the  poleis  remained  low,  and  social  and 
commercial  exchange  bound  Lydian  and  Greek  as 
never  before.  The  Lydians,  for  example,  began  sending 
emissaries  to  the  temples  and  oracles  of  Greece.  They 
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were,  quite  simply,  merging  into  the  same  civilization. 
That  is,  the  Lydians  were  Hellenized.  Rule  from  Sardis 
did  not  constitute  such  a  great  cultural  shock  or  com¬ 
mercial  disruption  to  the  coastal  Greek  cities. 

All  of  this  seemed  to  change  when  Persia  conquered 
Lydia  in  546  BCE,  and  subsequently  absorbed  the  Io¬ 
nian  cities  into  its  empire.  Rule  by  a  faraway  foreigner, 
who  knew  little  of  Greek  civilization,  rankled  popula¬ 
tions  that  had  once  been  free  to  rule  themselves.  It 
only  took  about  one  generation  under  Persia’s  umbrella 
before  lonians  started  pushing  back  and  whispering 
of  rebellion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  BCE, 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Ionian  cities  jostled 
for  limited  positions  and  favor  by  the  imperial  court 
which  tended  to  patronize  Persian  officials.  Pearing 
that  he  might  lose  his  own  governorship  of  Miletus 
and  encouraged  by  recent  military  successes  against 
the  Persians  by  of  the  Greek  island  of  Naxos,  Arist- 
agoras  of  Miletus  conspired  to  raise  rebellion  in  all  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  Ionian  coast.  Once  the  thing  was 
in  the  open  and  gathering  steam  among  the  Mile¬ 
sians  (citizens  of  Miletus),  Aristagoras  made  a  politi¬ 
cal  decision  that  at  once  defined  the  revolt  and  gave 
deeper  meaning  to  struggle  against  Persia.  He  declared 
publicly  that  the  Ionian  Revolt  was,  at  its  core,  about 
much  more  than  money  or  disgruntled  place-holders 
and  sycophants.  The  lonians  fought  for  freedom;  as 
true  sons  of  Hellas  they  were  resisting  Persian  tyranny 
and  authoritarianism,  fighting  to  restore  popular  gov¬ 
ernment.  Aristagoras,  who  had  begun  the  rebellion  in 
order  to  seize  control  of  Miletus,  had  made  the  revolt 
about  freedom  from  foreign-imposed  despotism.  He 
had  made  the  cause  universal  among  all  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  Greeks  who,  he  hoped,  would  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  handful  of  Ionian  cities. 

Aristagoras  set  his  sights  on  Sparta,  the  preeminent 
military  power  among  the  still  independent  Greek 
city-states,  but  failed  to  convince  the  Spartans  to  join 
the  fight  against  Persia.  He  then  appealed  to  Athens 
where  his  argument  about  restored  liberties  fell  on 
fertile  and  recently  plowed  ground.  (Recall  that  Athens 
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had  only  recently  kicked  out  its  own  tyrant,  Hippias, 
who  was  in  exile  in  Persia  possibly  seeking  military 
support  for  a  return  to  Athens.)  The  Athenians  agreed 
to  send  a  military  expedition  to  help  Miletus.  In 
498  BCE,  twenty-five  triremes  and  several  thousand 
Athenian  hoplites  sailed  to  the  Ionian  port  of  Ephesus, 
western  terminus  of  the  great  Royal  Road  of  Persia. 

An  Athenian-led  coalition  army  then  marched  inland 
to  the  old  Lydian  capital  of  Sardis  and  burned  the  city 
to  the  ground  before  the  Persian  army  could  react  to 
the  situation  or  send  sufficient  reinforcements  to  the 
region. 

When  Persia  did  react,  it  did  so  thoroughly  and  with 
overwhelming  force.  Armies  and  navies  loyal  to  the 
Emperor  Darius  streamed  into  Anatolia  and  brutally 
crushed  all  resistance.  By  494  BCE,  the  Ionian  Revolt 
was  over,  Miletus  once  again  under  the  heel  of  Persia, 
her  people  enslaved  (the  boys  made  eunuchs)  or  killed. 
The  citizen- army  of  liberation  from  Athens  was  back 
home  in  Attica.  Athenians,  however,  were  now  at  the 
top  of  Darius’  ‘people  to  destroy’  list.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  after  the  burning  of  Sardis  Emperor  Darius  had 
one  of  his  slaves  whisper  in  his  ear  ‘Sir,  remember  the 
Athenians’  after  every  meal  so  he  would  neither  forget, 
nor  forgive,  their  affront  to  the  great  king.  When  Dar¬ 
ius  and  Xerxes  subsequently  sent  their  armies  against 
the  mainland  Greeks  (that  is,  the  Greek  states  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont),  only  Athens,  singled 
out  specifically  for  retribution,  was  given  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  medize  and  save  itself  from  destruction. 


THE  BATTLE  OE  MARATHON,  490  BG 

The  Persians  sent  three  military  expeditions  against 
the  Greek  mainland  and  before  it  was  over  managed  to 
occupy  Greek  lands  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Gorinth. 
Athens  did  not  escape  destruction.  Darius  sent  two 
military  expeditions  across  the  Aegean.  Both  ended  in 
disaster  for  Persia.  The  first  invasion  planned  to  hug 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Aegean,  but  it  was  wrecked 
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in  a  storm  as  it  rounded  the  peninsula  of  Athos.  The 
second  invasion  island-hopped  directly  across  the 
Aegean  Sea  in  490  BCE,  landing  some  80,000  troops 
on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  about  26  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Athens.  In  response  the  Athenians  mobilized 
ten  thousand  hoplites.  Joined  by  the  troops  of  an  ally, 
the  polls  of  Plataea,  the  Athenian  army  marched  to 
meet  the  Persians  at  Marathon.  The  ensuing  battle 
between  Greek  and  Persian  has  become  one  of  the 
most  storied  clashes  in  all  of  history.  Outnumbered  in 
combatants  nearly  3  to  1,  the  free  men  of  Athens  and 
Plataea  pulled  off  a  shocking  victory  over  the  profes¬ 
sional  army  of  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  age. 

The  Athenians  buried  their  192  dead  on  the  field  and 
raised  a  monument  to  their  memory,  upon  which  they 
wrote  in  Greek: 

Fighting  at  the  forefront  of  the  Greeks,  the 

Athenians  at  Marathon  iaid  iow  the  army  of  the 

giided  Medes. 

The  Emperor  Darius  immediately  began  arming  for  a 
third  invasion,  which  he  planned  to  lead  himself,  but  a 
rebellion  in  Egypt  absorbed  his  energy.  He  died  in  486 
BGE.  The  throne  of  Persia  passed  to  his  son  Xerxes; 
along  with  it  was  passed  the  smoldering  war  in  the 
Aegean. 

Eor  the  narrative  of  the  final  stage  of  the  wars,  we  will 
turn  to  Herodotus.  Let’s  finish  for  now  with  some  final 
thoughts  from  the  experts  concerning  the  big  picture. 
William  McNeill  (University  of  Ghicago)  sets  the 
stage  for  the  third  and  final  phase  of  the  great  conflict 
between  Greek  and  Persian: 

When  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  mounted  the  Persian 
throne  in  486  BG,  he  inherited  two  important  military- 
political  problems.  One,  and  the  more  pressing,  was 
revolt  in  Egypt,  which  his  armies  put  down  only  after 
severe  fighting.  The  second  was  to  secure  his  western¬ 
most  frontier,  along  the  Aegean  coast,  against  chronic 
instability  resulting  from  the  refusal  of  a  backward  part 
of  the  Greek  world,  lying  across  that  sea,  to  recognize 
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tradition  to  sustain:  his  predecessors,  Cyrus,  Cam- 
byses,  and  Darius,  had  all  been  mighty  conquerors, 
and  Darius  had  already  committed  Persian  prestige 
to  the  project  of  bringing  the  Greeks  to  heel.  There¬ 
fore,  as  soon  as  he  had  crushed  the  Egyptians,  Xerxes 
marshaled  his  armies  and  fleets  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece.' 


Why  are  the  Persian 
Wars  such  a  forma¬ 
tive  event  in  the  de- 
veiopment  of  West¬ 
ern  Civilization  ? 


The  third  and  final  Persian  attempt  to  conquer  Greece 
took  place  during  480-479  BG,  and  include  the  famous 
Spartan  stand  at  Thermopylae  and  the  great  naval 
victory  at  Salamis.  This  time  Xerxes  himself  led  the 
spectacularly  large  invasion  force.  We  shall  deal  with 
what  happens  in  class.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  Xerxes’ 
Greek  expedition  resulted  in  the  wreckage  of  both  the 
Persian  army  and  the  Persian  navy,  a  military  force  of 
probably  about  500,000  men.  The  Greeks  stood  their 
ground,  refused  to  bow  to  what  they  considered  a 
tyrannical  system,  and  fought  to  defend  their  land  and 
their  privileges  as  free  citizens. 

Ghester  Starr  (University  of  Michigan)  wraps  it  up 
neatly: 

To  the  modern  observer  who  cannot  believe  in 
the  will  of  Zeus  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  is  a 
superb  testimonial  alike  to  the  powers  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  civilization  and  to  the  strengths  inherent  in 
the  city-state  form  of  organization.  True,  not  all 
Greeks  had  rallied  to  the  cause,  nor  had  traitors 
been  absent;  but  those  who  fought  had  been  suf¬ 
ficient  in  numbers  and  unified  enough  to  carry 
the  day  and  to  prosecute  the  wars  until  the  Per¬ 
sians  gave  over  any  immediate  ideas  of  revenge.^ 

From  the  Persian  point  of  view  the  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  were  perhaps  relatively  minor  matters, 
which  did  not  shake  their  rule  over  the  heartland  of 
the  Near  East.  Yet  from  this  point  onward  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire  was  essentially  on  the  defensive  and  was 
eventually  to  fall  before  an  attack  led  from  the  Aegean 


world  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
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To  the  Greeks  the  victory  over  Persia  was  immediately 
important  in  many  respects.  That  Greek  civilization 
would  have  continued  to  progress  under  Persian  rule 
seems  more  than  doubtful;  but  the  victory  had  some 
part  in  inspiring  artists  and  authors  to  achieve  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  Glassical  Age.  Athens,  in  particular,  drew 
courage  and  strength  from  its  salvation  and  from  its 
position  as  leader  of  the  Aegean  to  become  the  center 
of  Greek  culture,  the  first  great  democratic  state,  and 
also  the  first  truly  imperial  power  in  Greek  history. 

Her  first  order  of  business,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
was  to  rebuild  a  city  fit  for  heroes  --  and  that  she  did! 
The  remains  of  it  still  dominate  the  skyline  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  city  of  Athens. 


PHOTO:  The  Evzones..  NRARES  (2009) 


Greek  guards  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Athens.  The  cenotaph  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Greek  Parliament,  providing  architectural  emphasis  to 
the  idea  that  the  stability  of  the  state  and  the  freedom  of  its  citizens  rests  upon  the 
bodies  of  those  who  sacrificed  to  preserve  it. 
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Looking  down  from 
the  pass  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae  near  the  site  of 
the  Spartan  camp. 

The  small  memorial  is 
engraved  in  Greek: 

Go  tell  the  Spartans, 
stranger  passing  by,  that 
here,  obedient  to  their 
laws,  we  lie. 


NOTES 

1  McNeil,  p.278 

2  Starr,  p.295. 


In  Defence  of  Sparta 
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By  Nick  Burns,  ‘The  New  Republic’  Aug  7,  2019 

The  alt-right  and  other  fanatics  of  the  ancient  civi¬ 
lization  are  distorting  history.  Sparta  can  teach  us 
how  to  rethink  liberal  democracy 

The  city  of  Sparta  isn’t  much  to  look  at  these  days.  A 
couple  small  ruins,  some  olive  trees,  and  down  below, 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Eurotas  River.  Nothing  half  as 
flashy  as  the  Parthenon.  Like  their  prized  republic, 
admirers  of  ancient  Sparta  don’t  have  nearly  the  same 
reputation  they  used  to.  It  used  to  be  the  case  that 
thinkers  as  distinguished  as  Rousseau  or  Montesquieu 
looked  to  Sparta  for  inspiration,  but  lately  interest  in 
this  peculiar,  long-lived  ancient  Greek  city  is  confined 
to  the  likes  of  anarcho-libertarian  cranks,  neo-fascist 
thugs,  and  fitness  obsessives. 

“The  metastasis  of  Sparta  worship  in  the  ‘fake  news’ 
age  offers  an  object  lesson  in  how  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  a  people  and  a  culture,  pressing  them  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  hard-line  political  movements  marked  by  rac¬ 
ism,  nationalism,  and  tyranny,”  Myke  Cole  wrote  last 
week  in  The  New  Republic,  lamenting  how  a  society 
that  “ceased  to  be  a  real  political  force  more  than  2,100 
years  ago”  had  “come  to  hold  such  a  widespread,  and 
increasingly  pernicious,  influence  on  contemporary 
society.” 

There’s  plenty  to  lament  here,  it’s  true.  These  latter-day 
laconophiles  (lovers  of  Sparta,  that  is)  tend  to  exalt  the 
cruellest,  grittiest,  and  most  violent  aspects  of  Spartan 
life.  They  make  virtues  of  the  brutal  training  regimen 
forced  upon  young  Spartans,  of  the  city’s  merciless 
repression  of  its  surrounding  population,  of  its  anti¬ 
intellectual  and  hyper-martial  mores.  It’s  also  true 
that  we  can  find  in  Sparta’s  history  starker  versions  of 
the  darker  tendencies  of  our  own  society:  militarism, 
intolerance  of  outsiders,  indifference  toward  the  value 
of  human  life.  At  the  same  time,  today’s  laconophiles 
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overlook  characteristics  of  Spartan  society  that  many 
of  them  would  object  to,  including  relative  economic 
equality,  cultural  egalitarianism,  and  military  restraint. 


The  Spartans  are  a  strange  case:  They  rejected  anything 
resembling  liberal  democracy,  abandoned  commerce, 
industry,  and  trade,  and  by  doing  so,  became  preemi¬ 
nent  in  the  Greek  world  and  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  for  seven  centuries — far  longer  than  any 
modern  republic. 

It’s  hard  to  know  for  sure,  but  our  ancient  sources  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  unique  set  of  laws  and  customs  that  regu¬ 
lated  Spartan  behavior  at  home  was  the  key  to  their 
longevity.  Lycurgus,  the  founder  of  the  Spartan  regime, 
is  said  to  have  decreed  that  only  iron  bars  would  be 
accepted  as  currency.  It  became  so  difficult  to  make  or 
to  accumulate  money,  since  it  had  to  be  carted  around 
in  huge  wheelbarrows,  that  citizens  gave  up  on  their 
desire  to  make  a  fortune  and  reconciled  themselves 
to  living  on  a  largely  materially  equal  basis  to  their 
fellow- citizens. 

Lycurgus  also  had  all  the  citizens  eat  together  at  com¬ 
mon  tables,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  development 
of  luxurious  habits  and  to  make  sure  private  relation¬ 
ships,  even  familial  ones,  did  not  undermine  the 
community.  Another  advantage  of  eating  together  was 
that  the  Spartans  couldn’t  drink  too  much — otherwise 
they’d  have  trouble  finding  their  way  home  in  the  dark. 
Women  also  played  a  more  conspicuous  role  in  Spar¬ 
tan  life  than  elsewhere  in  ancient  Greece  (although 
that  is  not  saying  very  much).  Spartan  women  went 
through  the  same  training  as  men,  and  mothers  were 
seen  as  a  mainstay  of  civic  virtue.  In  Athens,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  famous  Funeral  Oration,  the  orator 
Pericles  gallingly  told  Athenian  women  that  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  for  the  city  was  stay  home  and  out 
of  the  public  eye. 

Sparta  preserved  its  regional  dominance  more  by 
restraint  than  by  hunger  for  conquest.  Thucydides’s 
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and  often  more  merciful  than  their  more  liberal-mind¬ 
ed  opponents,  the  Athenians.  It’s  no  insignificant  fact 
that  when  Sparta  won  the  bloody  Peloponnesian  War, 
it  spared  a  defeated  Athens  from  the  violent  reprisals 
that  Athens  itself  often  meted  out  to  cities  it  defeated. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  in  Sparta,  those  who  were  free — 
that  is,  the  citizens — were  freer  than  people  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  To  our  ears  that  sounds  strange. 

Even  the  Spartan  citizens,  who  were  greatly  outnum¬ 
bered  by  the  enslaved  helots  and  noncitizen  residents 
(the  perioikoi,  or  “people  who  live  around  here”),  had 
constant  duties  imposed  on  them — whether  fighting  in 
a  war,  or  training  young  Spartans,  or  getting  beaten  up 
for  stepping  out  of  line.  How  could  they  be  called  free? 

Benjamin  Constant,  a  Swiss-French  liberal  thinker 
writing  at  the  start  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  one 
answer.  There  were  two  kinds  of  freedom:  one  an¬ 
cient,  one  modern.  Modern  freedom  put  a  premium 
on  rights — that  is,  assurances  that  people  would  not 
be  prevented  from  associating  freely,  from  expressing 
their  opinions,  from  acquiring  property  and  using  it  as 
they  wished.  It  entailed  putting  limits  on  politics  that 
would  restrain  both  tyrants  and  tyrannical  majorities. 

Ancient  liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unabashedly 
majoritarian.  It  was  not  individual  but  communal.  To 
be  free  in  an  ancient  sense  was  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  the  city  on  equal  terms  with  others,  and  have  a  say 
in  public  debates  on  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  the 
results  of  which  would  bind  everyone.  This  Spartan 
kind  of  freedom  was  active,  not  passive.  It  made  no 
promises  about  religious  freedom.  It  had  no  concept  of 
a  private  sphere  of  rights — but  it  was  freedom  none¬ 
theless. 

Constant  wanted  to  argue  that  this  communal  form  of 
freedom  was  simply  disagreeable  for  modern  people, 
who  demand  different  things  from  their  governments, 
and  crave  the  luxury  that  only  individual  freedom  and 
a  capitalist  system  can  provide.  The  French  Revolution, 
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he  claimed,  was  nothing  more  than  a  misguided  effort 
to  force  this  austere  ancient  form  of  communal  liberty 
on  a  modern  people  too  accustomed  to  nice  things. 
Drunk  on  the  praise  Rousseau  had  heaped  on  Sparta, 
the  bloodthirsty  revolutionaries  went  to  any  length  to 
make  the  French  wear  togas — but  it  was  never  going  to 
work. 

This  charge  stuck.  After  the  French  Revolution,  Sparta 
became  stigmatized  as  the  favorite  city  of  illiberals, 
and  Athens  became  the  ancient  republic  par  excel¬ 
lence.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  English  thinkers 
like  J.S.  Mill  and  George  Grote  worked  to  reimagine 
tumultuous  Athens  as  a  forerunner  to  the  placid,  lib¬ 
eral  Victorian  commonwealth.  Sparta  had  its  revenge, 
in  a  way,  in  the  twentieth  century.  Fascism  and  com¬ 
munism  found  the  modern  form  of  individual  liberty 
lacking,  and  sought  to  reinject  community — albeit  in 
monstrous,  immoderate  ways  that  trampled  on  liberty. 

Luckily  for  us,  liberalism  won  the  ensuing  conflict.  But 
we  ought  not  make  the  same  mistake  Gonstant  did  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  throw  Sparta  on  the  dust 
heap  of  history.  Something  in  human  nature  craves 
more  than  a  sphere  of  rights,  more  than  promises  of 
nice  things  and  free  association.  One  need  neither 
equate  nor  endorse  the  rise  of  democratic  socialism 
on  the  left  and  of  nationalism  on  the  right  to  observe 
that  each  demonstrates,  once  again,  that  people  crave 
more  than  individual  liberty,  full  stop.  People  want 
actively  to  participate  in  the  life  of  a  community,  too, 
and  our  politics  ought  to  answer  to  that.  While  we 
should  beware  the  Sparta  myth,  we  would  also  do  well 
to  emulate  the  best  that  culture  had  to  offer. 


Salamis  -  Freedom 


O  sons  of  Greece,  go  forward!  Free  your  native  soil.  Free  your 
children,  your  wives,  the  images  of  your  fathers'  gods,  and  the 
tombs  of  your  ancestors!  Now  the  fight  is  for  all  that. 

Aeschylus,  'The  Persians' 


PHOTO:  Xerxes  and  Atossa  in  E.  McLaughlin's  production  of  'The  Persians'. 

M. GAVIN  (2009) 
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Excerpt  from  ‘Carnage  and  Cul¬ 
ture:  Landmark  Battles  in  the  Rise 
of  Western  Power’  by  Victor  Davis 
Hansen  (Anchor,  2002) 

THE  DROWNED 

It  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  drown  at  sea  --  arms 
thrashing  the  waves,  lungs  filling  with  brine,  the 
body  slowly  growing  heavy  and  numb,  the  brain 
crackling  and  sparking  as  its  last  molecules  of  oxygen 
are  exhausted,  the  final  conscious  sight  of  the  dim  and 
fading,  unreachable  sunlight  far  above  the  rippling 
surface.  By  day’s  end  in  late  September  480  BC,  a  third 
of  the  sailors  of  the  Persian  fleet  were  now  precisely 
in  those  awful  last  moments  of  their  existence.  A  few 
miles  from  the  burned  Athenian  acropolis  as  many  as 
40,000  of  Xerxes’  imperial  subjects  were  bobbing  in  the 
depths  and  on  the  waves  --  the  dead,  the  dying,  and 
the  desperate  amid  the  wrecks  of  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  triremes.  All  were  doomed  far  from  Asia  in  the 
warm  coastal  waters  of  the  Aegean,  aU  destined  for  the 
bottom  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  Their  last  sight  on  earth 
was  a  Greek  sunset  over  the  mountains  of  Salamis  --  or 
their  grim  king  perched  far  away  on  Mount  Aigaleos 
watching  them  sink  beneath  the  waves.  Unlike  battle  of 
terra  firma,  where  lethality  is  so  often  predicted  on  the 
technology  of  death,  and  not  the  landscape  of  battle 
itself,  war  at  sea  is  a  primordial  killer  of  men,  in  which 
the  ocean  itself  can  wipe  out  thousands  without  the 
aid  of  either  man  or  his  weapons.  At  Salamis  most  died 
from  water  in  their  lungs,  not  steel  in  their  bodies. 

Their  burial  water  between  the  island  of  Salamis  and 
the  Attic  mainland  was  a  small  strait,  not  much  more 
than  a  mile  wide.  Like  most  great  sea  battles  of  the 
pre-industrial  age,  the  respective  fleets  fought  in  sight 
of  land.  The  battle,  involving  more  than  1,000  triremes, 
took  place  in  only  about  a  square  mile  of  sea,  ensuring 
that  the  dead  littered  the  ocean  surface  and  washed  up 
on  the  surrounding  coast.  Aeschylus  recalls  that  “the 


shores  of  Salamis  and  all  the  neighboring  coast  are  full 
of  the  bodies  of  men  who  perished  by  a  wretched  fate.” 

Salamis  remains  one  of  the  most  deadly  battles  in 
the  entire  history  of  naval  warfare.  More  perished  in 
the  tiny  strait  than  at  Lepanto  [1571],  all  the  dead  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  [1588],  the  Spanish  and  French 
together  at  Trafalgar  [1805],  the  British  at  Jutland 
[1916],  or  the  Japanese  at  Midway  [1942].  In  contrast, 
only  forty  Greek  triremes  were  lost,  and  we  should 
imagine  that  the  majority  of  those  8,000  Greeks  who 
abandoned  their  ships  were  saved.  Herodotus  says  only 
a  “few”  of  the  Greeks  drowned,  the  majority  swimming 
across  the  strait  to  safety.  Rarely  in  the  history  of  war¬ 
fare  has  there  occurred  such  a  one-sided  catastrophe  — 
and  rarely  in  the  age  before  gunpowder  have  so  many 
been  slaughtered  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Greco-Persian  Wars,  which  lasted  until  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  were  fought  exclusively  in  Europe,  wit¬ 
nessed  terrible  butchery  --  none  more  awful  than  the 
thousands  who  drowned  off  the  Attic  coast.  Drowning, 
in  the  Greek  mind,  was  considered  the  worst  of  deaths 
--  the  soul  wandering  as  a  shade,  unable  to  enter  Hades 
should  his  body  not  be  found  and  given  final  proper 
commemoration. 

A  decade  earlier,  6,400  Persians  died  at  Marathon  dur¬ 
ing  Darius’  ill-fated  initial  invasion.  Just  weeks  before 
Salamis,  more  than  10,000  imperial  troops  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  Persian  Victory’  at  Thermopylae  to  break 
the  Hellenic  resistance  and  open  the  pass  into  Greece. 
And  at  Artemisium  near  the  pass,  a  storm  may  have 
sunk  more  than  two  hundred  Persian  ships,  resulting 
in  nearly  as  many  drowned  as  at  Salamis.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn  another  50,000  subjects  of  Xerxes  would 
die  at  Plataea,  and  yet,  100,000  more  during  the  last 
retreat  out  of  Greece.  A  quarter  million  of  the  king’s 
troops  were  thus  to  perish  in  a  vain  attempt  to  take 
away  the  freedom  of  a  tiny  Balkan  country  of  less  than 
50,000  square  miles. 

The  end  of  the  Persian  Wars  signaled  not  merely  a 
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setback  for  Persia,  but  a  catastrophic  loss  of  imperial 
manpower  as  well.  “Divine  Salamis,”  as  the  Greeks 
commemorated  the  sea  victory,  was  fought  “for  the 
freedom  of  the  Greeks.”  The  price  of  that  liberation  was 
the  mass  slaughter  of  a  host  of  peoples  who  had  come 
under  the  whip,  not  out  of  religion,  ethnic,  or  cultural 
hatred  of  Hellenic  culture.  Because  none  of  Xerxes’ 
dead  were  free  citizens  in  a  free  society,  we  under¬ 
standably  know  almost  nothing  about  them.  There  is 
no  Persian  play  devoted  to  their  memory.  No  Persian 
historian,  as  Herodotus  had  done,  to  write  down  the 
names  of  the  brave.  Xerxes  issued  no  civic  decree  from 
Persepolis  offering  commemoration  for  their  sacrifice. 
Neifher  public  cenofaph  nor  mournful  elegy  recorded 
their  loss.  We  owe  it  to  those  anonymous  and  largely 
innocent  dead  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  story  of  Sala¬ 
mis  is  mostly  the  daylong  saga  of  40,000  men  thrash¬ 
ing,  shrieking,  and  sobbing  as  they  slowly  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Attic  coast. 

THE  MEANING  OE  EREEDOM 

If  we  were  to  ask  a  Greek  sailor  at  Salamis,  “What  is 
this  freedom  you  row  for?,”  he  might  provide  a  four- 
part  answer.  Eirst,  freedom  to  speak  what  he  pleased. 
The  Greeks,  in  fact,  had  not  one,  but  two  words  for  free 
speech:  isegoria,  equality  in  the  right  to  speak  publicly 
in  the  Assembly,  and  parrhesia,  the  right  to  say  what 
one  wished.  As  Sophocles  put  it,  “Eree  men  have  free 
tongues”  --  and  we  see  just  such  unfettered  expression 
not  only  on  the  Athenian  stage  but  throughout  the 
campaign  at  Salamis.  Gouncils  were  called  constantly. 
The  Athenians  debated  on  whether  to  evacuate  Attica, 
the  Peloponnesians  whether  to  fight  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Gorinth,  and  all  the  Greeks  whether  to  stake  all  at 
Salamis  --  and  then,  when  and  how.  Statesmen  such 
as  Eurybiades,  Themistocles,  Adeimantus,  and  other 
generals  shouted  and  screamed  at  each  other  in  heated 
open  disputation.  These  nearly  constant  deliberations 
Herodotus  characterized  as  “wars  of  words”  or  “a  great 
pushing  match  of  words.”  Before  the  battle,  men  in  the 
streets  freely  offered  their  opinions  —  what  the  histo¬ 
rian  Diodorus  called  the  “unrest  of  the  masses”  --  and 
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generals  in  consequence  fanned  out  to  monitor  the 
public  pulse.  Later  the  Athenians  even  had  their  tri¬ 
remes  names  Demokratia,  Eleutheria,  and  Parrhesia  -- 
nomenclature  that  would  have  gotten  captains  decapi¬ 
tated  in  the  Persian  armada.  The  idea  that  a  Persian 
ship  would  be  called  Free  Speech  in  inconceivable. 

Such  license  was  not  present  on  the  Persian  side.  The 
result  was  inferior  strategy,  a  high  command  removed 
from  the  realities  of  the  fleet,  and  no  sense  that  any 
Persian  admiral  had  any  hand  in  the  plan  of  attack. 
Aeschylus  makes  a  chorus  of  Persian  elders  lament  that 
the  defeat  at  Salamis  boded  ill:  “No  longer  will  men 
keep  a  curb  on  their  tongues;  for  now  people  are  free 
to  express  their  thoughts  as  they  pleased  once  the  yoke 
of  imperial  power  has  been  broken”  (Persians  591- 
592).  The  Spartan  turncoat  Demaratus  advises  Dicaeus 
not  to  voice  his  fears  for  the  Persian  fleet  before  his 
king,  Xerxes:  “Keep  your  silence  and  speak  to  no  other 
person.  If  your  words  were  reported  to  the  king,  you 
will  lose  your  head”  (Herodotus  8.65).  After  the  battle 
the  Phoenician  admirals  came  to  Xerxes  to  complain 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
who  had  deserted  the  Persian  cause.  Their  criticism 
displeased  Xerxes,  and  so  he  had  them  decapitated.  As 
Greek  rowers  closed  on  their  enemy,  they  pulled  with 
the  assurance  that  they  could  air  their  concerns  about 
the  ftghting,  whereas  Persian  sailors  realized  that  to  do 
so  might  mean  their  own  immediate  execution. 

Second,  the  Greek  rowers  at  Salamis  also  fought  with 
the  belief  that  their  governments  at  Athens,  Gorinth, 
Aegina,  Sparta,  and  the  other  states  of  the  Panhellenic 
alliance  were  based  on  the  consent  of  the  citizenry. 

Men  like  Themistocles  and  Eurybiades  were  either 
elected  directly  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  popu¬ 
lar  representatives.  At  Salamis  Greek  rowers  rammed 
their  opponent’s  ships  on  the  assurance  that  the  battle 
was  of  their  own  choosing:  the  invaders  who  drowned 
accepted  the  stark  truth  that  they  were  in  the  channel 
solely  because  of  the  fancy  on  the  Persian  king.  Over 
the  long  haul,  men  ftght  better  when  they  know  that 
they  have  had  the  freedom  to  choose  the  occasion  of 
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their  own  deaths. 


In  the  aftermath  of  Salamis  the  Greek  veterans  of  the 
battle  voted  awards  for  heroism  and  commendation. 

In  contrast,  imperial  scribes  brought  their  lists  down 
from  Xerxes’  perch  to  mete  out  punishment  for  the 
Persian  disaster.  Earlier  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
Persian  soldiers,  as  was  routine,  were  whipped  by  their 
officers  to  charge  the  Greeks,  while  the  Spartans  will¬ 
ingly  decided  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  man  for  the 
cause  of  Greek  freedom.  Hitting  a  Greek  hoplite  while 
on  campaign  might  prompt  a  public  audit  of  a  general’s 
conduct.  Lashing  Persian  infantry  was  seen  as  essential 
in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  Persian  army.  The- 
mistocles,  rebuked  by  his  own  sailors,  pilloried  in  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  and  attacked  in  the  Panhellenic 
council,  rowed  to  victory  beside  his  own  men,  while 
Xerxes  sat  on  an  ornate  stool  far  above  the  channel  — 
with  every  one  of  his  impressed  sailors  below  terrified 
that  the  eye  of  the  Great  King  was  upon  him.  Goercion 
and  fear  of  execution  can  be  wonderful  incentives  to 
fight,  but  the  Greeks  were  right  that  freedom  in  the 
long  run  is  a  far  better  motive  still. 

Third,  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  freely  had  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  property,  pass  it  on,  and  to  improve  or 
neglect  it  as  they  saw  fit,  immune  from  political  or 
religious  coercion  or  confiscation.  Even  the  landless 
sailor  at  Athens,  in  theory,  could  open  a  shop,  trade 
his  leather  goods  for  a  small  vineyard,  or  hire  himself 
out  as  a  teamster,  in  the  hopes  of  eventually  obtain¬ 
ing  some  capital  and  land  for  his  children.  Most  of 
those  who  drowned  at  Salamis  worked  vast  estates 
owned  by  kings,  satraps,  gods,  or  aristocrats.  Men 
fight  better  when  they  believe  that  war  will  preserve 
their  own  property  and  not  that  of  someone  else. 

When  the  Persians  vacated  Greece,  stories  abounded 
of  the  vast  hordes  of  precious  metals  and  bullion  left 
behind  --  understandable  when  we  realize  there  were 
no  banks  or  other  mechanisms  in  the  East  to  protect 
private  wealth  from  confiscation  or  arbitrary  taxation. 
Later  Eastern  armies  brought  along  their  money  into 
battle,  while  their  Western  counterparts  left  it  at  home. 
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trusting  in  the  law  to  protect  the  private  capital  of  the 
free  citizen. . . .  Freedom  is  the  glue  of  capitalism,  that 
amoral  wisdom  of  the  markets  that  most  efficiently  al¬ 
lots  goods  and  services  to  a  citizenry. 

Finally,  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  entertained  a  freedom  of 
action.  Some  stubborn  Athenians,  for  example,  chose 
to  stay  in  the  city  and  thus  die  on  the  acropolis.  Other 
Peloponnesians  remained  at  home  to  fortify  the  isth¬ 
mus.  Throughout  the  campaign  refugees,  soldiers,  and 
onlookers  came  and  went,  some  to  Aegina,  others  to 
Troezen  and  Salamis  as  they  saw  fit.  When  Pythius  the 
Lydian  dared  act  individually.  King  Xerxes  had  his  son 
cut  in  two.  No  Athenian  contemplated  slicing  to  pieces 
and  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  preferred  not  to  follow 
the  general  decree  of  the  Assembly  to  evacuate  Attica. 
Aristotle  notes  of  freedom  that  the  key  principle  is 
“a  man  should  live  as  he  pleases.  This,  they  say,  is  the 
mark  of  liberty,  since,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  live  as 
a  man  wishes  is  the  mark  of  a  slave.” 

Western  armies,  it  is  true,  are  often  unruly.  At  Salamis 
it  was  a  miracle  that  there  was  any  unity  in  attack  or 
even  a  rough  agreement  on  an  operational  plan  among 
so  many  diverse  and  independent  entities.  Never¬ 
theless,  freedom  of  action  pays  dividends  in  battle. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  improvise  and  act  spontaneously  if 
they  are  assured  they  will  not  be  whipped  or  beheaded. 
Their  energies  are  not  diverted  to  hiding  failure  in  fear 
of  execution.  Free  men  fight  openly  with  the  trust  that 
later  audit  and  inquiry  by  their  peers  will  sort  out  the 
cowards  from  the  brave. 

Themistocles  on  his  own  accord  sent  a  secret  decep¬ 
tive  message  to  the  Persians  before  the  battle.  The 
Greeks  marshalled  for  one  last  general  assembly  in 
the  minutes  before  rowing  out.  Greek  triremes  sin¬ 
gly  and  in  groups  joined  at  the  last  moment  from  the 
nearby  islands  and  defected  from  the  Persian  armada 
itself  The  Athenian  conservative  Aristides  on  his  own 
initiative  landed  on  the  island  of  Psyttaleia  to  expel 
the  Persian  garrison.  All  were  individual  and  free  acts 
done  by  those  who  themselves  were  used  “to  do  as  they 
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pleased.”  Freedom  of  speech  draws  on  collective  wis¬ 
dom  and  is  thus  critical  among  high  command.  In  the 
heated  dehate  over  the  defense  of  Salamis,  Plutarch  re¬ 
lates  that  Themistocles  snarled  to  his  rival  Euryhiades, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  and  had 
expressed  little  inclination  to  fight  for  the  Athenians  at 
Salamis,  “Strike  me,  hut  at  least  hear  me  out!”  And  he 
did  --  and  the  Greeks  won. 

There  is  one  final  irony  about  Salamis  and  the  idea  of 
freedom.  The  Greek  victory  not  merely  saved  the  West 
by  ensuring  that  Hellenism  would  survive  after  a  mere 
two  centuries  of  polis  culture.  Just  as  important,  it 
was  also  a  catalyst  for  the  entire  Athenian  democratic 
renaissance,  which  radically  altered  the  evolution  of 
the  city-state  by  giving  free  people  even  more  freedom 
--  beyond  the  imagination  of  any  agrarian  hoplite  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  seventh  century  B.G.  As  Aristotle  saw  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  what  had  been  a  rather 
ordinary  Greek  polis,  in  the  midst  of  a  recent  experi¬ 
ment  of  allowing  native-born  poor  to  vote  —  the  soon- 
to-be  heroes  of  Salamis  --  would  suddenly  inherit  the 
cultural  leadership  of  Greece. 

Before  Salamis  most  Greek  city-states  enforced  a  strict 
property  qualification  that  limited  full  citizenship  to 
about  a  third  of  the  resident-born  population,  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  volatility  and  license  of  the  uneducated, 
impoverished,  and  transient.  Because  Salamis  was  a 
victory  of  the  poorer  “naval  crowd,”  not  an  infantry  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  small  landowner,  in  the  next  century  the 
influence  of  Athenian  landless  oarsmen  would  increase 
substantially.  The  humble  and  indigent  would  demand 
political  representation  commensurate  with  their 
prowess  on  the  all-important  seas.  In  the  West  those 
who  fight  demand  political  recognition.  This  newly 
empowered  naval  class  refashioned  Athenian  democ¬ 
racy  into  a  particularly  unpredictable  and  aggressive 
imperial  power  of  free  citizens  who  could  decide  to  do 
pretty  much  as  they  pleased  on  any  given  day  through 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Assembly.  The  will  of  the  people 
would  soon  build  the  temples  on  the  acropolis,  subsi- 
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dize  the  tragedians,  send  triremes  throughout  the  Ae¬ 
gean  --  hut  also  exterminate  the  Melians  and  execute 
Socrates.  Marathon  had  created  the  myth  of  Athenian 
infantry;  with  Salamis  the  navy  had  now  superseded  it. 

Salamis  proved  to  he  the  beginning  of  something 
entirely  unseen  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean:  the 
Western  way  of  war  was  unleashed  beyond  the  borders 
of  Greece.  In  a  mere  century  and  a  half,  the  military 
practices  that  had  saved  the  Greek  fleet  a  few  thousand 
yards  off  the  Athenian  coast  would  put  Alexander  the 
Great  3,000  miles  eastward  on  the  Indus  River. 


PHOTO:  Nike  of  Samothrace,  Louvre,  JOAN(2018) 


Winged  Victory  stands  on  a  pedestai  representing 
the  prow  of  ship  and  represents  the  goddess  as  she 
descends  from  the  skies  upon  the  victorious  fleet. 


PART  TWO  -  DOCUMENTS 


We  are  the  only  species  on  the  planet  to  have  invented  a  com¬ 
munal  memory  stored  neither  in  our  genes  nor  in  our  brains.  The 
w/arehouse  of  this  memory  is  called  the  library. 

Carl  Sagan 


PHOTO:  RUins  of  the  library  at  Ephesus.  N.CAREY  (2006) 
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DOCUMENT:  The  Enuma  Elis 
(c.2000  BCE) 

The  first  thing  you  shouid  understand  about  the 
Enuma  Eiis  is  that  the  existing  written  editions  of  the 
story  were  created  many  centuries  after  the  originai 
composition.  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard  discovered 
the  earnest  copy  of  the  Enuma  Eiis  in  1849  within  the 
ruins  of  the  library  of  the  Assyrian  King  Ashurbanipai 
(r.625  BC)  in  the  buried  city  of  Nineveh  (the  modern 
city  of  Mosui  -  aiso  in  ruins  again  after  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  iSiS)  in  northern  iraq.  (A  copy  of  the  Epic  of 
Giigamesh  was  a/so  discovered  there.)  Whiie  the  text 
here  dates  to  the  eariy  Babyionian  period  (c.2000 
BC),  it  is  generaiiy  accepted  that  the  Enuma  Eiis  was 
originaiiy  composed  during  the  time  of  the  Sumeri¬ 
ans  (c.3500  BC)  and  rewritten  by  the  Babyionians. 
The  epic  is  one  of  the  most  important  texts  for  un¬ 
derstanding  Babyionian  cosmogony  and  cosmoiogy. 


The  First  Tablet 

When  in  the  height  heaven  was  not  yet 
named,  and  the  earth  beneath  did  not  yet 
bear  a  name.  Then  did  the  primeval  Apsu, 
who  created  them  both,  move  over  all  with 
Chaos,  Tiamut,  the  mother  of  them  both. 
Their  waters  were  mingled  together  and  no 
held  was  yet  formed,  no  marsh  was  to  be 
seen.  None  of  the  gods  had  been  called  into 
being  and  none  bore  a  name,  and  no  desti¬ 
nies  were  ordained. 

Then  were  created  the  gods  in  the  midst  of 
heaven.  Lahmu  and  Lahamu  were  called  into 
being.  The  ages  increased.  Then  Ansar  and 
Kisar  were  created.  Long  were  the  days,  and 
then  came  forth  Anu,  their  son,  [who  begot 
the  lesser  gods,  the  Anunnaki].  And  the  god 
Enki,  abounding  in  all  wisdom,  was  made  Lord 
of  the  Deep-Waters  by  his  fathers.  At  this 
time  Anu  was  exceedingly  strong  and  he  had 
no  rival.  Thus  were  established  the  great 
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gods. 


But  Tiamat  and  Apsu  lived  in  confusion. 

They  were  troubled  and  in  disorder.  Apsu, 
all  powerful,  did  not  hold  back  his  might. 

And  Tiamat  roared  and  smote  in  chaos,  and 
their  deeds  and  ways  were  evil.  Then  Apsu, 
the  creator  of  the  great  gods,  cried  unto 
Mummu,  his  minister,  and  said  unto  him:  “0 
Mummu,  the  minister  that  makes  happy  my 
spirit,  come,  let  us  go  unto  Tiamat !  So  they 
went  and  before  Tiamat  and  lay  down.  They 
consulted  on  a  plan  with  regard  to  the  gods, 
their  sons. 

Apsu  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke,  and  unto 
Tiamat,  the  glistening  one,  he  spoke:  “By  day 
I  can  not  rest;  by  night  I  can  not  lie  down  in 
peace.  I  will  destroy  them.  Let  there  be  lam¬ 
entation,  and  let  us  lie  down  again  in  peace.” 

When  Tiamat  heard  these  words,  she  raged 
and  cried  aloud.  She  uttered  a  curse,  and 
unto  Apsu  she  spoke:  “What  then  shall  we 
do?  Make  their  way  difficult,  and  then  we  lie 
down  again  in  peace?”  Mummu  answered, 
and  gave  counsel  unto  Apsu,  and  the  coun¬ 
sel  Mummu  gave  was  hostile  to  the  gods. 

He  said,  “Come,  their  way  is  strong,  but  you 
shall  destroy  it.  Then  by  day  shall  you  again 
have  rest;  by  night  shall  you  lie  down  in 
peace.”  Apsu  listened  to  him  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  grew  bright,  since  he  planned  evil 
against  the  gods  his  sons. 

[The  god  Enki  overhears  Apsu  and  Tiamat 
planning  to  destroy  all  the  lesser  gods.] 

Enki  was  afraid.  His  knees  became  weak. 

They  gave  way  beneath  him  because  of  the 
evil  Mummu  had  planned.  Then  Enki,  who 
knows  all  that  is,  went  up  and  he  beheld 
them  muttering...  [Enki  kills  Apsu.  Tiamat 


How  are  the  gods 
related?  Can  you 
sketch  a  ‘family  tree’ 
for  them? 
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goes  to  her  son,  Kingu,  and  speaks  to  him.] 
Tiamat  said,  “Thy  father  has  been  killed  and 
Enki  has  conquered.”  Kingu  wept  and  sat  in 
despair  and  fear.  “We  shall  not  lie  down  in 
peace  again.  Apsu  is  laid  waste  and  Mummu 
was  taken  captive.” 


[Kingu  urges  Tiamat  to  seek  vengeance  for 
the  death  of  her  husband.] 

And  Tiamat  listened  to  the  word  of  the 
bright  god,  and  said:  “Let  us  wage  war!”  And 
she  raised  arms  against  the  gods  she  had 
created.  They  banded  themselves  together 
and  at  the  side  of  Tiamat  they  advanced. 
They  were  furious.  They  devised  mischief 
without  resting  night  and  day.  They  prepared 
for  battle,  fuming  and  raging.  They  Joined 
their  forces  and  made  war  with  Tiamat  who 
formed  all  things,  she  who  made  in  addition 
weapons  invincible.  She  spawned  monster- 
serpents,  sharp  of  tooth,  and  merciless  of 
fang.  With  poison,  instead  of  blood,  she 
filled  their  bodies.  Fierce  monster-vipers 
she  clothed  with  terror.  With  splendor  she 
decked  them.  She  made  them  of  great  size. 
Whoever  beheld  them  was  overcome  with 
terror.  Their  bodies  reared  up  and  none  could 
withstand  their  attack.  She  set  up  vipers 
and  dragons  and  the  sea  monster,  and  hurri¬ 
canes,  and  raging  hounds,  and  scorpion-men, 
and  mighty  tempests,  and  fish-men,  and 
rams.  They  bore  cruel  weapons,  and  were 
without  fear  of  the  fight.  Her  commands 
were  mighty;  none  could  resist  them. 


Why  exactly  does 
Tiamat  decide  to  go 
to  war  against  her 
children? 


Among  the  gods  who  were  her  sons,  she 
exalted  Kingu  because  he  had  given  her  sup¬ 
port.  In  their  midst  she  raised  him  to  power 
to  march  before  the  forces,  to  lead  the  host, 
to  give  the  battle-signal,  to  advance  to  the 
attack,  to  direct  the  battle,  to  control  the 
fight.  Unto  him  she  gave  authority;  in  costly 
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raiment  she  made  him  sit,  saying:  “I  have  ut¬ 
tered  your  spell.  In  the  assembly  of  the  gods 
I  have  raised  you  to  power.  The  dominion 
over  all  the  gods  have  I  entrusted  unto  you. 
Be  exalted,  you  my  chosen  spouse.  May  they 
magnify  thy  name  over  all  of  the  Anunnaki.” 

She  gave  him  the  Tablets  of  Destiny  and  she 
laid  them  on  his  chest ,  saying:  “Your  com¬ 
mand  shall  be  carried  out,  and  the  word  of 
your  mouth  shall  be  established.”  Now  Kingu, 
thus  exalted,  having  received  the  power  of 
Anu,  decreed  the  fate  among  the  gods  his 
sons,  saying:  “Let  the  opening  of  your  mouth 
quench  the  Fire-god.  Whoever  is  superior  in 
the  battle,  let  him  display  his  might!” 

The  Second  Tablet 

Tiamat  made  weighty  her  handiwork.  Evil  she 
wrought  against  the  gods  her  children.  To 
avenge  Apsu,  Tiamat  planned  evil,  but  how 
she  had  collected  her  forces,  a  god  unto 
Enki  divulged.  Enki  listened  to  this  thing,  was 
grievously  afflicted,  and  he  sat  in  sorrow. 

The  days  went  by,  and  his  anger  was  ap¬ 
peased,  and  to  the  place  of  Ansar  his  father 
he  made  his  way.  He  went  and,  standing 
before  Ansar,  the  father  who  begat  him, 
he  told  all  that  Tiamat  had  plotted,  saying, 
“Tiamat  our  mother  hath  conceived  a  ha¬ 
tred  for  us.  With  all  her  force  she  rages,  full 
of  wrath.  All  the  gods  have  turned  to  her, 
and  those  whom  you  created  go  at  her  side. 
They  are  banded  together  and  at  the  side  of 
Tiamat  they  advance.  They  are  furious  and 
they  devise  mischief  without  resting  night 
and  day.  They  prepare  for  battle,  fuming  and 
raging.  They  have  joined  their  forces  and  are 
making  war.  She  spawned  monster-serpents, 
sharp  of  tooth,  and  merciless  of  fang.  With 
poison,  instead  of  blood,  she  filled  their  bod- 
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ies.  Fierce  monster-vipers  she  clothed  with 
terror.  With  splendor  she  decked  them.  She 
made  them  of  great  size.  Whoever  beheld 
them  was  overcome  with  terror.  Their  bod¬ 
ies  reared  up  and  none  could  withstand  their 
attack.  She  set  up  vipers  and  dragons  and 
the  sea  monster,  and  hurricanes,  and  rag¬ 
ing  hounds,  and  scorpion-men,  and  mighty 
tempests,  and  hsh-men,  and  rams.  They  bore 
cruel  weapons,  and  were  without  fear  of 
the  f]ght.  Her  commands  were  mighty;  none 
could  resist  them. 

Her  commands  are  mighty.  None  can  resist 
them.  Huge  of  stature  hath  she  made  eleven 
monsters.  Among  the  gods  who  are  her 
sons,  she  hath  exalted  Kingu;  in  their  midst 
she  hath  raised  him  to  power.  She  hath  given 
him  the  Tablets  of  Destiny.  On  his  chest  she 
laid  them,  saying:  ‘My  command  shall  not 
be  without  avail,  and  the  word  of  thy  mouth 
shall  be  established.’ 

Now  Kingu,  thus  exalted,  having  received 
the  power  of  Anu,  decreed  the  fate  for  the 
gods,  her  sons,  saying:  “Let  the  opening  of 
your  mouth  quench  the  Fire-god.  Whoever 
is  superior  in  the  battle,  let  him  display  his 
might!” 

When  Ansar  heard  how  Tiamat  was  mighty 
in  revolt,  he  bit  his  lips,  his  mind  was  not  at 
peace,  and  he  made  a  bitter  lamentation. 

[As  Tiamat  prepares  for  war,  the  other  gods 
deliberate.  Ansar  then  addresses  Anu.] 

Ansar  said,  “Anu,  mighty  hero,  whose 
strength  is  great  and  whose  onslaught  can 
not  be  withstood,  go  and  stand  before  Tia¬ 
mat  that  her  spirit  may  be  appeased,  that 
her  heart  may  be  merciful.  But  if  she  will  not 
listen  to  your  word,  our  word  shalt  you  speak 
unto  her  so  that  she  may  be  pacified.”  Anu 
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heard  the  word  of  his  father  Anshar  and  he 
directed  his  path  to  her,  toward  her  he  went. 
When  Anu  drew  close,  he  beheld  the  mutter¬ 
ing  of  Tiamat.  He  could  not  withstand  her, 
and  he  turned  back. 

[Enki,  at  the  counsel  of  the  gods,  suggests 
that  Marduk  should  fight  Tiamat.  Marduk  ac¬ 
cepts  the  challenge.  Enki  then  speaks.] 

Enki  said,  “You  are  my  son,  who  makes 
merciful  his  heart,  to  the  battle  shall  you  go. 
He  that  shall  behold  you  shall  have  peace.” 
And  the  lord  Marduk  rejoiced  at  the  word  of 
his  father.  And  he  went  and  stood  before 
Ansar.  Ansar  beheld  him  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  Joy.  He  kissed  him  and  his  fear  de¬ 
parted.  Enki  said,  “The  neck  of  Tiamat  shall 
you  swiftly  trample  under  foot  and  we  shall 
rejoice  and  be  glad.  The  neck  of  Tiamat  shall 
you  swiftly  trample  under  foot.  0  my  son, 
who  knows  all  wisdom,  pacify  Tiamat  with 
you  pure  incantation.  Speedily  set  out  upon 
your  way.  Your  blood  shall  not  be  poured  out 
and  you  shall  return  again.” 

The  lord  Marduk  rejoiced  at  the  word  of  his 
father.  His  heart  became  great  and  unto  his 
father  he  spoke:  “0  Lord  of  the  gods,  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  great  gods,  ff  I,  your  avenger, 
conquer  Tiamat  and  give  you  life,  appoint  an 
assembly,  make  my  fate  preeminent  and  pro¬ 
claim  it.  In  Upsukkinaku  seat  yourself  joyfully 
together.  With  my  word  in  place  of  yours  will 
I  decree  fate.  May  whatsoever  I  do  remain 
unaltered.  May  the  word  of  my  lips  never  be 
changed.” 

The  Third  Tablet 

Ansar  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  to  Gaga, 
his  minister.  “0  Gaga,  my  minister  that  de- 
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lights  my  spirit,  ...  let  the  gods,  all  of  them, 
make  ready  for  a  feast.  At  a  banquet  let 
them  sit.  Let  them  eat  bread,  let  them  mix 
wine.  Go,  Gaga,  and  stand  before  them  and 
tell  them  all  I  say.  Repeat  to  them,  saying, 
‘Ansar  has  sent  me.  The  purpose  of  his  heart 
he  has  made  known  to  me.  He  says  that  Tia- 
mat  our  mother  has  conceived  a  hatred  for 
us,  and  with  all  her  force  she  rages,  full  of 
wrath.  All  the  gods  have  turned  to  her.  With 
those  whom  you  created,  they  go  at  her 
side.  They  are  banded  together  and  at  the 
side  of  Tiamat  the  advance.  They  are  furi¬ 
ous  and  they  devise  mischief  without  rest¬ 
ing  night  and  day  .They  prepare  for  battle, 
fuming  and  raging.  They  have  joined  their 
forces  and  are  making  war.  She  spawned 
monster-serpents,  sharp  of  tooth,  and  merci¬ 
less  of  fang.  With  poison,  instead  of  blood, 
she  filled  their  bodies.  Fierce  monster-vipers 
she  clothed  with  terror.  With  splendor  she 
decked  them.  She  made  them  of  great  size. 
Whoever  beheld  them  was  overcome  with 
terror.  Their  bodies  reared  up  and  none  could 
withstand  their  attack.  She  set  up  vipers 
and  dragons  and  the  sea  monster,  and  hurri¬ 
canes,  and  raging  hounds,  and  scorpion-men, 
and  mighty  tempests,  and  fish-men,  and 
rams.  They  bore  cruel  weapons,  and  were 
without  fear  of  the  fight.  Her  commands 
were  mighty;  none  could  resist  them. 

Then  Ansar  spoke,  “I  sent  Anu,  but  he  could 
not  withstand  her.  Lord  Enki  was  afraid  and 
turned  back.  Now  Marduk  has  set  out,  the 
director  of  the  gods,  your  son.  He  has  set 
out  against  Tiamat.” 

Marduk  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  to  me, 
saying:  “If  I,  your  avenger,  conquer  Tiamat 
and  give  you  life,  appoint  an  assembly  and 
make  my  fate  preeminent  and  proclaim  it.  In 
Upsukkinaku  seat  yourself  Joyfully  together. 
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What  are  the  basic 
elements  of  the  deal 
that  Marduk  strikes 
with  the  other  gods 
before  he  agrees  to 
battle  Tiamat  ? 


With  my  word  in  place  of  you  will  I  decree 
fate.  May  whatsoever  I  do  remain  unaltered. 
May  the  word  of  my  lips  never  be  changed 
nor  my  commands  ever  be  disregarded.’” 

Hasten,  therefore,  and  swiftly  decree  for  him 
the  fate  which  you  bestow.  Gaga  went,  went 
his  way  and  humbly  before  Lahmu  and  Laha- 
mu,  the  gods,  his  parents,  bowed  and  kissed 
the  ground  at  their  feet.  He  humbled  himself, 
then  he  stood  up  and  spoke  to  them  saying, 
“Ansar,  your  son,  sent  me  to  make  known 
the  purpose  of  his  heart.  He  says  that  Tia¬ 
mat  our  mother  has  conceived  a  hatred  for 
us.  With  all  her  force  she  rages,  full  of  wrath. 
All  the  gods  have  turned  to  her  and  with 
those  whom  you  created  they  go  at  her  side. 
They  are  banded  together  and  at  the  side 
of  Tiamat  they  advance.  They  are  furious, 
they  devise  mischief  without  resting  night 
and  day.  They  prepare  for  battle,  fuming  and 
raging.  They  have  joined  their  forces  and 
are  making  war.  River-Mother,  who  formed 
all  things,  has  also  made  weapons  invincible. 
She  spawned  monster-serpents,  sharp  of 
tooth,  and  merciless  of  fang.  With  poison,  in¬ 
stead  of  blood,  she  filled  their  bodies.  Fierce 
monster-vipers  she  clothed  with  terror.  With 
splendor  she  decked  them.  She  made  them 
of  great  size.  Whoever  beheld  them  was 
overcome  with  terror.  Their  bodies  reared 
up  and  none  could  withstand  their  attack. 

She  set  up  vipers  and  dragons  and  the  sea 
monster,  and  hurricanes,  and  raging  hounds, 
and  scorpion-men,  and  mighty  tempests,  and 
f]sh-men,  and  rams.  They  bore  cruel  weap¬ 
ons,  and  were  without  fear  of  the  hght.  Her 
commands  were  mighty;  none  could  resist 
them. 


“I  sent  Anu,  but  he  could  not  withstand  her. 
Ea  was  afraid  and  turned  back.  But  Marduk 
has  set  out,  the  director  of  the  gods,  your 


son,  set  out  against  Tiamat. 
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He  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  unto  me, 
saying:  ‘If  I,  your  avenger,  conquer  Tiamat 
and  give  you  life,  appoint  an  assembly  and 
make  my  fate  preeminent  and  proclaim  it.  In 
Upsukkinaku  seat  yourselves  joyfully  togeth¬ 
er.  With  my  word  in  place  of  you  will  I  decree 
fate.  May  whatever  I  do  remain  unaltered. 
May  the  word  of  my  lips  never  be  changed 
nor  my  commands  ever  disregarded’  Hasten, 
therefore,  and  swiftly  decree  for  him  the 
fate  which  you  bestow,  that  he  may  go  and 
hght  your  strong  enemy!” 

Lahmu  and  Lahamu  heard  and  cried  aloud. 

All  of  the  Igigi  [the  younger  gods]  wailed 
bitterly,  saying:  “What  has  changed  so  that 
the  gods  should  be  in  such  disorder?  We  do 
not  understand  the  deed  of  Tiamat!”  Then 
did  they  gather  and  go,  the  great  gods,  all 
of  them  who  decree  fate.  They  came  before 
Ansar,  filling  the  hall,  and  they  kissed  one 
another  in  the  assembly.  They  made  ready 
for  the  feast;  at  the  banquet  they  sat.  They 
ate  bread  and  they  mixed  sesame-wine. 

The  sweet  drink,  the  mead,  confused  their 
thoughts.  They  became  drunk  with  drinking 
and  they  filled  their  bodies.They  were  wholly 
at  ease,  and  their  spirit  was  made  happy. 
Then  for  Marduk,  their  avenger,  did  they 
decree  the  fate. 

The  Fourth  Tablet 

They  prepared  for  him  a  lordly  chamber. 
Before  his  fathers  as  a  prince  he  took  his 
place.  The  Anunnaki  said,  “You  are  the  most 
honored  of  the  great  gods.  Your  decree  is 
unequaled  and  your  command  is  Anu!  0  Mar¬ 
duk,  you  are  the  most  honored  of  the  great 
gods.  Your  decree  is  unequaled  and  your 
word  is  Anu!  Henceforth  your  pronounce- 
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What  exactly  is  going 
on  here? 


merit  shall  be  unchangeable.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  raise  or  to  bring  low.  Established 
shall  be  the  word  of  your  mouth.  Irresist¬ 
ible  shall  be  your  command.  None  among 
the  gods  shall  transgress  your  bounds! 
Abundance,  the  desire  of  the  shrines  of  the 
gods,  shall  be  established  in  your  sanctuary, 
even  though  they  lack  offerings.  0  Marduk, 
our  avenger,  we  give  you  kingship  over  the 
whole  world.  Sit  down  in  your  mightiness;  be 
exalted  in  thy  command.  Your  weapon  shall 
never  lose  its  power  and  it  shall  crush  your 
foe.  0  Lord,  spare  the  life  of  him  that  trusts 
you,  but  as  for  the  god  who  began  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  pour  out  his  life.” 

Then  they  placed  in  their  midst  a  piece  of 
cloth.  And  addressed  Marduk:  “Lord,  truly 
the  decree  is  first  among  the  gods.  To  de¬ 
stroy  and  to  create,  only  speak  the  word, 
and  thy  command  shall  be  fulfilled.  Command 
now  and  let  the  cloth  vanish;  And  speak 
the  word  again  and  let  the  cloth  reappear!” 
Then  he  spoke  with  his  mouth,  and  the  cloth 
vanished;  Again  he  spoke  it,  and  the  cloth 
reappeared. 

When  the  gods,  his  fathers,  beheld  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  word,  they  rejoiced,  and  they  did 
homage  unto  him,  saying,  “Marduk  is  king!” 
They  bestowed  upon  him  the  scepter  and 
the  throne  and  the  ring.  They  gave  him  invin¬ 
cible  weaponry  to  overwhelm  the  foe.  “Go, 
and  cut  off  the  life  of  Tiamat,  and  let  the 
wind  carry  her  blood  into  secret  places.” 

After  the  gods  his  fathers  had  decreed  for 
the  lord  his  fate,  they  caused  him  to  set 
out  on  a  path  of  prosperity  and  success. 

He  constructed  a  bow,  marked  it  as  his 
weapon,  and  fixed  its  bow-cord.  He  slung  a 
spear  upon  him  and  fastened  it.  He  raised 
the  club.  In  his  right  hand  he  grasped  it.  The 
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bow  and  the  quiver  he  hung  at  his  side.  He 
set  the  lightning  in  front  of  him.  With  burn¬ 
ing  flame  he  filled  his  body.  He  made  a  net 
to  catch  Tiamat.  The  four  winds  he  stationed 
so  that  nothing  of  her  might  escape,  the 
South  wind  and  the  North  wind  and  the  East 
wind  and  the  West  wind.  He  held  close  to 
his  side  the  net,  the  gift  of  his  father  Anu. 

He  created  the  evil  wind,  and  the  tempest, 
and  the  hurricane,  and  the  fourfold  wind,  and 
the  sevenfold  wind,  and  the  cyclone,  and  the 
wind  which  has  no  equal.  Then  he  sent  forth 
the  winds  which  he  had  created,  all  seven  of 
them,  to  stir  up  inside  of  Tiamat,  and  they 
followed  after  him. 

Then  the  Lord  raised  the  flood-storm,  his 
mighty  weapon.  He  mounted  the  storm- 
chariot,  unequaled  in  terror.  He  harnessed 
and  yoked  unto  it  four  horses:  Killer,  Relent¬ 
less,  Trampler,  and  Swift.  Sharp  were  their 
teeth  and  flecked  with  poisoned  foam.  They 
were  skilled  in  war  and  trained  for  destruc¬ 
tion.  He  was  clothed  in  the  armor  of  terror. 
With  overpowering  brightness  his  head  was 
crowned.  Then  he  set  out  and  made  his  way, 
toward  the  raging  Tiamat  he  set  his  face.  On 
his  lips  he  held  incantation.  A  thunderbolt  he 
grasped  in  his  hand. 

Then  the  gods  beheld  him.  The  gods  his  fa¬ 
thers  beheld  him.  The  gods  beheld  him.  And 
when  the  Lord  approached  Tiamat  to  gaze 
upon  her  inward  parts,  he  perceived  the  mut¬ 
tering  of  Kingu,  her  spouse.  As  Kingu  looked 
on,  he  was  troubled  in  his  gait.  His  will  was 
destroyed  and  his  motions  ceased.  And  when 
the  gods,  his  helpers,  who  marched  by  his 
side,  beheld  their  leader’s  silence,  their  sight 
blurred. 

But  Tiamat,  turning  not  her  neck,  with  lips 
that  failed  not,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  savage 
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What  did  Marduk’s 
winds  prevent  Tia- 
mat  from  doing  ? 


defiance:  “cursed  be  thy  coming  as  lord  of 
the  gods!”  Then  the  Lord  Marduk  raised  the 
flood-storm,  his  mighty  weapon,  and  against 
enraged  Tiamat  he  sent  the  word:  “You  have 
become  haughty,  and  exalted  yourself,  and 
your  heart  has  stirred  up  conflict.  Sons  reject 
fathers.  You  have  appointed  Kingu  as  your 
spouse  and  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of 
Anu,  which  is  not  rightfully  his.  You  have  fol¬ 
lowed  evil  and  against  the  gods  my  fathers 
you  have  contrived  your  wicked  plan.  Let 
then  your  host  be  equipped,  let  thy  weapons 
be  girded  on!  Stand!  And  let  us  Join  battle!” 
When  Tiamat  heard  these  words  she  was  like 
one  possessed;  she  lost  her  reason. 

Tiamat  uttered  wild,  piercing  cries.  She  trem¬ 
bled  and  shook  to  her  very  foundations.  She 
recited  an  incantation.  She  pronounced  her 
spell  while  the  gods  of  the  battle  cried  out 
for  their  weapons.  Then  advanced  Tiamat 
and  Marduk,  wisest  of  the  gods,  and  strove 
in  combat.  They  locked  in  battle.  The  Lord 
spread  out  his  net  and  caught  her,  and  the 
evil  wind  that  was  behind  him  he  let  loose  in 
her  face. 

As  Tiamat  opened  her  mouth  to  its  full 
extent,  he  drove  in  the  evil  wind.  The  ter¬ 
rible  winds  filled  her  belly  and  her  courage 
was  taken  from  her.  And  her  mouth  she 
opened  wide.  He  released  an  arrow  and  burst 
her  belly.  He  cut  through  her  insides,  slit¬ 
ting  her  heart.  Having  thus  subdued  her, 
he  extinguished  her  life.  He  cast  down  her 
body  and  stood  upon  it.  When  Tiamat,  the 
leader,  was  slain  her  band  was  broken  and 
her  host  scattered.  And  the  gods  her  help¬ 
ers  who  marched  by  her  side  trembled  and 
were  afraid,  and  they  turned  back.  They  fled 
to  save  their  lives,  but  they  were  surrounded 
and  could  not  escape.  He  took  them  captive. 
He  smashed  their  weapons.  In  the  net  they 
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were  caught,  ensnared.  The  entirety  of  the 
world  they  filled  with  cries  of  grief.  As  pun¬ 
ishment  they  were  imprisoned.  And  on  the 
eleven  creatures  which  she  had  filled  with 
the  power  of  striking  terror  and  upon  the 
troop  of  demons  who  marched  at  her  side  he 
brought  affliction,  destroyed  their  strength, 
and  he  trampled  them  under  his  feet. 

Moreover,  Kingu,  who  had  been  made  chief 
over  them,  he  bound  and  delivered  to  Nergal, 
Lord  of  Death.  He  took  from  him  the  Tablets 
of  Destiny  that  were  not  rightfully  his,  sealed 
them  with  a  seal  and  fastened  them  on  his 
chest.  Now  after  the  hero  Marduk  had  con¬ 
quered  and  cast  down  his  enemies  and  fully 
established  Ansar’s  triumph  over  the  en¬ 
emy  and  had  attained  the  desire  of  Enki,  he 
strengthened  his  hold  over  the  captive  gods. 
And  then  he  returned  to  Tiamat,  whom  he 
had  conquered. 

And  the  Lord  Marduk  stood  upon  Tiamat’s 
legs  and  with  his  merciless  club  he  smashed 
her  skull.  He  severed  the  arteries  of  her 
blood  and  he  made  the  North  wind  bear  it 
away  to  secret  places.  His  fathers  saw  this, 
and  they  rejoiced  and  were  glad.  Presents 
and  gifts  they  brought  unto  him.  Then  the 
Lord  rested,  gazing  upon  her  dead  body,  and 
devised  a  cunning  plan.  He  split  her  up  like  a 
flat-fish  into  two  halves.  One  half  of  her  he 
established  as  sky.  He  fixed  a  bolt,  he  sta¬ 
tioned  a  watchman,  and  bade  them  not  to 
let  her  waters  come  forth.  He  crossed  the 
heavens  and  surveyed  the  regions,  measured 
the  dimensions  of  the  Deep-Water,  the  lord’s 
abode,  and  he  set  Tiamat  over  it. 

And  he  founded  Esarra,  a  great  mansion  over 
the  sky.  The  mansion  Esarra  he  created  as 
heaven,  and  in  it  he  made  Anu,  Enlil,and  Ea 
take  their  places. 
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The  Fifth  Tablet 


How  do  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  conceptual¬ 
ize  the  universe?  In 
order  to  understand 
Babylonian  cosmolo¬ 
gy  better,  try  design¬ 
ing  an  image  of  the 
universe  that  Mardk 
created  and  draw  it 
in  your  notes. 

What  exactly  is  he 
creating  ? 


Marduk  made  the  stations  for  the  great 
gods.  He  fixed  the  stars,  their  images,  as  the 
stars  of  the  Zodiac.  He  commanded  that  the 
year  be  divided  into  sections,  and  for  the 
twelve  months  he  fixed  three  stars.  After 
he  had  fixed  the  days  of  the  year ...  and 
arranged  stars  in  images,  he  founded  their 
stations.  To  determine  their  boundaries,  so 
that  none  might  err  or  go  astray,  he  set  the 
stations  of  Enlil  and  Enki  along  with  him.  He 
opened  great  gates  on  both  sides.  He  made 
strong  the  bolts  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 

Among  them  all  he  fixed  the  high-point.  The 
Moon-god  [Nanna]  he  caused  to  shine  forth 
and  the  night  he  entrusted  to  him.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  him,  a  being  of  the  night,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  days.  Every  month  without  ceasing 
with  the  crown  he  covered  him,  saying:  “At 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  when  you  shine 
upon  the  land,  you  command  the  horns  to 
determine  six  days.  And  on  the  seventh  day 
to  divide  the  crown....  unto  the  path  of  the 
Sun-god  [Shamash]  shall  you  cause  to  draw 
near.  And  on  the  ...  day  you  shalt  stand 
opposite,  and  the  Sun-god  [Shamash]  shall 
traverse  her  way....  you  shall  cause  to  draw 
near,  and  you  shall  judge  the  right.”  [Nearly 
fifty  lines  are  lost  here.] 


The  gods,  his  fathers,  beheld  the  net  which 
Marduk  had  made.  They  beheld  the  bow  and 
how  its  work  was  accomplished.  They  praised 
the  work  which  he  had  done.  Then  Anu 
raised  the  weapon  ...  in  the  assembly  of  the 
gods.  He  kissed  the  bow,  saying,  “It  is...!” 
And  thus  he  named  the  names  of  the  bow, 
saying,  “‘Long-wood’  shall  be  one  name,  and 
the  second  name  shall  be  ...  And  its  third 


name  shall  be  the  Bow-star,  in  heaven  shall 
it  shine...!”  Then  he  fixed  a  station  for  it... 
[The  remainder  of  this  tablet  is  missing.] 
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The  Sixth  Tablet 

When  Marduk  heard  the  word  of  the  gods  his 
heart  prompted  him  to  devise  a  cunning  plan. 
He  opened  his  mouth  and  unto  Enki  he  spoke 
about  what  he  had  conceived  in  his  heart 
and  said:  “Your  blood  will  I  take  and  bone 
will  I  fashion.  I  will  make  man  so  that  man 
may  serve  us.  I  will  create  man  to  inhabit  the 
earth,  so  that  the  service  of  the  gods  may 
be  established  and  that  their  shrines  may 
be  built.  But  I  will  alter  the  ways  of  the  gods 
and  I  will  change  their  paths.  Together  shall 
they  be  collected  and  unto  evil  shall  they 
refrain  ...”  Enki  answered  with  carefully  cho¬ 
sen  words,  completing  the  plan  for  the  gods’ 
comfort.  He  said  to  Marduk,  “Let  one  of  the 
kindred  be  taken  -  only  one  need  die  for  the 
new  creation.  Bring  the  gods  together  in  the 
Great  Assembly;  there  let  the  guilt  die,  so 
the  rest  may  live.” 

Marduk  called  the  Great  Gods  to  the  Council; 
he  presided  courteously,  he  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  and  all  of  them  listened  with  grave 
attention.  The  king  speaks  to  the  rebel  gods, 
“Declare  on  your  oath  if  ever  before  you 
spoke  the  truth,  who  instigated  rebellion? 
Who  stirred  up  Tiamat?  Who  led  the  battle? 
Let  the  instigator  of  war  be  handed  over; 
guilt  and  retribution  are  on  him,  and  peace 
will  be  yours  forever.” 

The  great  Gods  answered  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  the  king  and  counselor  of  gods,  “It 
was  Kingu  who  instigated  rebellion,  he  stirred 
up  that  sea  of  bitterness  and  led  the  battle 
for  her.”  They  declared  him  guilty,  they 
bound  and  held  him  down  in  front  of  Enki, 
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Why  are  humans  cre¬ 
ated  ? 


they  cut  his  arteries  and  from  his  blood  they 
created  man;  and  Ea  imposed  his  servitude. 
When  it  was  done,  when  Enki  in  his  wisdom 
had  created  man  and  man’s  burden,  this 
thing  was  past  comprehension,  this  marvel 
conceived  by  Marduk  and  executed  by  Enki 
the  Creator. 

And  Enki  answered  him  and  spoke  the  word: 
“the  paths  of  the  gods  have  changed. ..strife 
amongst  us  shall  be  destroyed  and  men  will  I 
create...  ”  [The  rest  of  the  text  is  missing, 
except  for  the  last  few  lines  of  the  tablet.] 

They  rejoiced. ..In  Upsukkinnaku  they  set 
their  dwelling.  They  praised  the  heroic  son, 
their  avenger....  [In  appreciation  for  being 
freed  from  labor  by  the  creation  of  man,  the 
Annunaki  decide  to  celebrate  Marduke  and 
build  something  great  -  a  massive  temple. 

When  Marduk  heard  this  his  face  shone  like 
broad  day:  “Tall  Babel  Tower,  it  shall  be  built 
as  you  desire;  bricks  shall  be  set  in  molds 
and  you  shall  name  it  the  Sanctuary.”  The 
Anunnaki  gods  took  up  the  tools,  one  whole 
year  long  they  set  bricks  in  molds;  by  the 
second  year  they  had  raised  its  head  ESAGI- 
LA,  it  towered,  the  earthly  temple,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  infinite  heaven.  Inside  were  lodgings 
for  Marduk  and  Enlil  and  Enki.  Majestically 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  presence  of  them  all, 
where  the  head  of  the  ziggurat  looked  down 
to  the  foot.  When  that  building  was  finished 
the  Anunnaki  built  themselves  chapels;  then 
all  came  in  together  and  Marduk  set  out  the 
banquet. 

“This  is  Babylon,  dear  city  of  god,  your 
beloved  home!  The  length  and  breadth  are 
ours,  possess  it,  enjoy  it,  it  is  your  own.” 


When  all  the  gods  sat  down  together  there 
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was  wine  and  feasting  and  laughter;  and 
after  the  banquet  in  beautiful  Esagila  they 
performed  the  liturgy  from  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  receives  its  structure,  the  occult  is 
made  plain,  and  through  the  universe  gods 
are  assigned  their  places. 

The  Seventh  Tablet 


0  Asari  [Marduk],  Bestower  of  planting. 
Founder  of  Sowing,  Creator  of  Grain  and 
Plants,  who  caused  the  green  herb  to  spring 
up!  0  Bringer-of-Light,  Marduk  who  is  re¬ 
vered  in  the  house  of  counsel,  who  abounds 
in  counsel,  the  gods  paid  their  homage. 

0  Asaru-alim-nuna,  [Marduk]  the  Mighty  One, 
the  Light  of  the  Father  who  Begat  Flim,  One 
Who  Directs  the  Decrees  of  Anu,  Bel,  and 
Enki!  Fie  was  their  patron.  Fie  ordained  their 
stations.  Fie,  whose  provision  is  abundance, 
goes  forth.  Marduk  is  “Fie  who  Created  them 
Anew. 


Tablet  Seven  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  the  Fifty 
Names  of  Marduk. 
What  is  the  point  of 
all  the  names?  What 
do  they  tell  us  about 
the  attributes  of  this 
god? 


Let  him  therefore  be  superior  and  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  gods  let  him  claimed  great. 
None  among  the  gods  can  rival  him!  Tutu 
[Marduk]  is  Zi-ukkina,  the  Life  of  the  host 
of  the  gods.  Who  established  for  the  gods 
the  bright  heavens.  Fie  set  them  on  their 
way,  and  ordained  their  path.  Never  shall  his 
deeds  be  forgotten  among  men.  The  God  of 
the  Favoring  Breeze,  the  Lord  of  Flearing  and 
Mercy,  The  Creator  of  Fullness  and  Abun¬ 
dance,  the  Founder  of  Plenty,  Who  increases 
all  that  is  small. 


Let  them  say,  let  them  pay  reverence,  let 
them  bow  in  humility  before  him!  The  Lord 
of  the  Pure  Incantation,  who  makes  the  Dead 
living.  Who  had  mercy  upon  the  captive 
gods.  Who  removed  burden  from  the  gods 
his  enemies,  and  to  appease  them  he  ere- 
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infer  about  Baby¬ 
lonian  society  after 
reading  the  text  ? 


ated  mankind.  The  Merciful  One,  with  whom 
it  is  to  bestow  life!  May  his  deeds  endure, 
may  they  never  be  forgotten  in  the  mouth  of 
mankind  whom  his  hands  have  made! 

“Shall  be  even  as  I,  his  name  shall  be  Enki! 
The  binding  of  all  my  decrees  shall  he  con¬ 
trol.  All  my  commands  shall  he  make  known!” 
By  the  name  of  “Fifty”  did  the  great  gods 
proclaim  his  fifty  names.  They,  made  his  path 
preeminent. 


Translated  by  E.A.Spieser  and  edited  by  J.B. 
Pritchard.  Later  edited  by  R.M.  Shurmer. 
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DOCUMENT:  The  Epic  of  Gilgamesh 
(c.  2100  BCE) 


What  makes  Gil¬ 
gamesh  special  ? 


I  will  make  the  story  known  to  the  lands.  I  will 
teach  about  him  who  experienced  all  things. 

It  was  Anu  who  had  granted  Gilgamesh  the 
totality  of  knowledge.  Gilgamesh,  who  saw 
the  Secret,  who  discovered  the  Hidden  and 
brought  knowledge  of  the  time  before  the 
Flood,  who  journeyed  to  distant  lands,  who 
built  the  walls  of  Uruk  and  its  holy  sanctuary. 

Go  up  to  the  wall  of  Uruk  and  walk  around, 
examine  its  foundation,  inspect  its  brickwork. 
The  wall  encloses  one  league  of  city,  one 
league  of  palm  gardens,  one  league  of  low¬ 
lands,  three  leagues  of  the  Ishtar  Temple  and 
an  open  area.  Find  there  the  copper  tablet 
box  and  undo  the  fastening  of  its  secret 
lock  of  bronze.  Take  and  read  aloud  from 
the  lapis  lazuli  tablet  how  Gilgamesh  endured 
every  hardship. 

Supreme  over  other  kings,  lordly  in  appear¬ 
ance,  he  is  the  hero,  born  of  Uruk.  Mighty 
net,  he  is  protector  of  his  people,  a  rag¬ 
ing  flood-wave  who  destroys  even  walls  of 
stone.  Offspring  of  Uruk’s  king  and  a  god¬ 
dess,  Gilgamesh  is  strong  to  perfection.  It 
was  he  who  opened  the  mountain  passes, 
who  dug  wells  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  he  who  crossed  the  ocean,  who  ex¬ 
plored  the  world  seeking  life.  It  was  he  who 
reached  by  his  own  sheer  strength  Utanap- 
ishtim,  the  Faraway,  who  restored  the  cities 
that  the  Flood  had  destroyed.  Who  can  com¬ 
pare  with  him  in  kingliness?  Who  can  say  like 
Gilgamesh,  “I  am  King!”?  Two-thirds  of  him 
is  god,  one-third  of  him  is  human.  The  Great 
Goddess  Ninhursag  designed  the  model  for 
his  body.  She  prepared  his  form  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  men,  perfect  in  body. 
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He  walks  around  in  enclosure  of  Uruk  and  like 
a  wild  bull  he  makes  himself  mighty,  head 
raised  above  others.  There  is  no  rival  who 
can  raise  a  weapon  against  him.  There  is  no 
woman  who  is  beyond  his  reach.  Gilgamesh 
arrogantly  intimidates  the  young  men  and  he 
ravishes  the  young  women,  so  much  so  that 
the  people  cried  out  to  the  gods,  imploring 
the  Lord  of  Uruk,  Anu,  to  release  them  from 
his  oppression. 


What  is  problematic 
about  Gilgamesh’s 
behavior  in  the  city  ? 


Anu  listened  to  their  complaints  and  the 
gods  called  out  to  Ninhursag:  “it  was  you 
who  created  mankind,  so  now  create  a  rival 
to  it.  Let  him  be  equal  to  Gilgamesh’s  stormy 
heart,  and  let  them  be  a  match  for  each 
other  so  that  Uruk  might  have  some  peace!” 


When  Ninhursag  heard  this  she  created 
within  herself  a  child  of  Anu.  She  washed 
her  hands  and  pinched  off  some  clay  and 
threw  it  into  the  wilderness.  In  the  wilder¬ 
ness  she  created  valiant  Enkidu,  born  of 
Silence,  endowed  with  strength.  His  whole 
body  was  shaggy  with  hair  and  he  had  a  full 
head  of  hair  like  a  woman.  He  knew  neither 
people  nor  a  settled  life,  and  he  was  clothed 
in  only  a  rough  loincloth.  He  ate  grasses  with 
the  gazelles  and  jostled  at  the  watering  hole 
with  the  animals.  And  with  the  animals  he 
quenched  his  thirst  with  water  alone. 


A  notorious  trapper  visited  the  watering  hole 
and  came  face-to-face  with  him.  On  see¬ 
ing  the  wild  man,  the  trapper’s  face  went 
pale  with  fear  and  Enkidu  retreated  with  the 
animals.  The  trapper’s  heart  pounded  and 
he  was  miserable  to  the  core.  The  trapper 
returned  home  and  addressed  his  father: 
“Father,  a  certain  fellow  has  come  from  the 
mountains.  He  is  the  mightiest  in  the  land. 

He  continually  goes  over  the  mountains.  He 
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continually  jostles  at  the  watering  hole  with 
the  animals,  and  he  continually  plants  his 
feet  opposite  the  watering  hole.  I  was  afraid. 
He  filled  in  the  pits  that  I  had  dug,  wrenched 
out  my  traps,  released  from  my  grasp  the 
wild  animals.  He  does  not  let  me  make  my 
rounds  in  the  wilderness.” 

The  trapper’s  father  spoke  to  him  saying: 

“My  son,  there  lives  in  Uruk  a  certain  Gil- 
gamesh.  There  is  no  one  stronger  than  he. 

Go  to  Uruk  and  tell  Gilgamesh  of  this  Man  of 
Might.  He  will  give  you  a  prostitute  to  take 
with  you.  The  woman  will  overcome  the  fel¬ 
low  as  if  she  were  strong.  When  the  animals 
are  drinking,  have  her  disrobe  and  expose 
herself.  When  he  sees  her  he  will  draw  near 
to  her,  and  his  animals,  who  grew  up  in  his 
wilderness,  will  become  alien  to  him.” 

He  heeded  his  father’s  advice  and  went  off 
to  Uruk  and  declared  to  Gilgamesh:  “a  certain 
fellow  has  come  from  the  mountains.  He  is 
the  mightiest  in  the  land.  He  continually  goes 
over  the  mountains.  He  continually  Jostles 
at  the  watering  hole  with  the  animals  and 
he  continually  plants  his  feet  opposite  the 
watering  hole.  I  was  afraid.  He  filled  in  the 
pits  that  I  had  dug,  wrenched  out  my  traps, 
released  from  my  grasp  the  wild  animals. 

He  does  not  let  me  make  my  rounds  in  the 
wilderness.” 

Gilgamesh  advised  the  trapper  to  find  the 
prostitute,  which  he  did,  and  they  set  off 
on  the  Journey.  For  two  days  they  sat  at 
the  watering  hole  where  the  animals  arrived 
and  drank.  Then  he,  Enkidu,  offspring  of  the 
mountains,  who  eats  the  grasses  with  the 
gazelles,  came  to  drink  at  the  watering  hole 
with  the  animals.  With  the  wild  beasts  he 
slaked  his  thirst.  Then  Shamat  the  prostitute 
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exposed  herself  and  he  took  in  her  figure. 

She  spread  her  robe  and  he  lay  upon  her. 

His  lust  groaned  over  her.  For  six  days  and 
seven  nights  Enkidu  stayed  aroused  and  had 
intercourse  with  the  prostitute  until  he  was 
sated  with  her  charms.  But  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  his  animals,  the  gazelles 
saw  Enkidu  and  darted  off.  The  wild  animals 
distanced  themselves  from  his  body.  Enkidu 
was  diminished,  his  running  was  not  as  be¬ 
fore.  But  then  he  stood  upright,  for  his  un¬ 
derstanding  had  broadened.  So  he  sat  down 
with  the  prostitute  and  she  said:  ‘Enkidu,  you 
have  become  like  a  god.  Why  do  you  gallop 
around  the  wilderness  with  the  wild  beasts? 
Let  me  take  you  to  Uruk,  to  the  holy  temple, 
the  residence  of  Anu  and  Ishtar,  the  place  of 
Gilgamesh  who  is  wise  to  perfection,  but  who 
struts  his  power  over  the  people  like  a  wild 
bull.” 

What  she  was  saying  found  favor  with  him. 
Becoming  aware  of  himself,  Enkidu  sought 
a  friend  and  he  replied:  “Take  me  away  with 
you  to  the  holy  temple,  to  the  place  of  Gil¬ 
gamesh.  I  will  challenge  him.  Let  me  shout 
out  in  Uruk  that  I  am  the  mighty  one!  Lead 
me  in  and  I  will  change  the  order  of  things, 
for  he  who  is  the  mightiest  was  born  in  the 
wilderness.” 

Shamat  helped  clothe  him  and  brought  him 
to  the  hut  of  the  shepherds.  They  placed 
food  in  front  of  him.  They  placed  beer  in 
front  of  him.  Enkidu  knew  nothing  about  eat¬ 
ing  bread  for  food,  and  of  drinking  beer  he 
had  not  been  taught.  The  prostitute  spoke 
to  Enkidu,  saying:  “Eat  the  food  Enkidu;  it 
is  the  way  one  lives.  Drink  the  beer;  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  land.  Enkidu  ate  the  food 
until  he  was  sated.  He  drank  the  beer,  seven 
jugs!  and  became  expansive  and  sang  with 
Joy!  He  splashed  his  shaggy  body  with  water 
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What  is  the  deeper 
meaning  of  Enkidu’s 
transformation  ? 


and  rubbed  himself  with  oil,  and  turned  into 
a  human.  He  put  on  some  clothing  and  be¬ 
came  like  a  warrior.  He  took  up  his  weapon 
and  chased  lions  so  that  the  shepherds  could 
eat.  He  dispatched  the  wolves  and  chased 
the  lions.  With  Enkidu  as  their  guard,  the 
herders  could  lie  down  again  in  peace  with 
their  animals. 

He  was  happy  living  with  the  shepherds  till 
one  day  lifting  his  eyes  he  saw  a  man  ap¬ 
proaching.  He  said  ‘Why  has  that  man  come 
here?  1  wish  to  know  his  name.  Sir,  where 
are  you  going?’  The  man  answered,  ‘Gil- 
gamesh  has  gone  into  the  temple  and  shut 
out  the  people.  He  does  strange  things  in 
Uruk,  the  city  of  great  streets.  Gilgamesh 
the  king  is  about  to  celebrate  marriage  with 
the  Queen  of  Love,  and  he  still  demands  to 
be  hrst  with  all  brides,  the  king  hrst  and  the 
husband  to  follow,  for  that  was  ordained  by 
the  gods  from  his  birth.  But  now  the  city 
groans.’  At  these  words  Enkidu  turned  white 
in  the  face.  ‘I  will  go  to  the  place  where 
Gilgamesh  lords  it  over  the  people  and  I  will 
challenge  him  to  a  hght  and  I  will  cry  aloud  in 
Uruk,  “I  have  come  to  change  the  old  order, 
for  I  am  the  strongest  here.” 

So  Enkidu  entered  Uruk,  that  great  market, 
and  all  the  folk  thronged  round  him  in  the 
street  in  strong-walled  Uruk.  The  people  jos¬ 
tled,  saying,  ‘He  is  the  spitting  image  of  Gil¬ 
gamesh.  He  is  shorter.  He  is  bigger  of  bone. 
This  is  the  one  who  was  raised  on  the  milk  of 
wild  beasts.  His  has  the  greatest  strength.’ 
The  men  rejoiced  and  said,  ‘Now  Gilgamesh 
has  met  his  match.  This  great  one,  this  hero 
whose  beauty  is  like  a  god,  he  is  a  match  for 
Gilgamesh.’ 


Mighty  Gilgamesh  met  Enkidu  at  the  temple 
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gate.  Enkidu  put  out  his  foot  and  prevented 
Gilgamesh  from  entering,  so  they  grappled, 
holding  each  other  like  bulls.  They  broke  the 
doorposts  and  the  walls  shook.  They  snorted 
like  bulls  locked  together.  Gilgamesh  bent  his 
knee  with  his  foot  planted  on  the  ground  and 
with  a  turn  threw  Enkidu.  Then  immediately 
his  fury  died.  When  Enkidu  was  thrown  he 
said  to  Gilgamesh,  ‘There  is  not  another  like 
you  in  the  world.  Ninhursag,  who  is  as  strong 
as  a  wild  ox,  she  was  your  mother.  Now  you 
are  raised  above  all  men  and  Enlil  has  given 
you  kingship,  for  your  strength  surpasses  the 
strength  of  men.’  So  Enkidu  and  Gilgamesh 
embraced  and  their  friendship  was  sealed. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Cedar  Forest  , Enlil 
assigned  Humbaba  as  a  terror  to  humans. 
Humbaba’s  roar  is  a  Flood,  his  mouth  is  Fire, 
and  his  breath  is  Death!  Fie  can  hear  1  00 
leagues  away  any  rustling  in  his  forest!  And 
whoever  goes  down  into  his  forest  will  be 
struck  with  paralysis! 


THE  FOREST  JOURNEY 

Enlil  of  the  mountain,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
had  decreed  the  destiny  of  Gilgamesh.  So 
Gilgamesh  dreamed  and  Enkidu  said,  ‘The 
meaning  of  the  dream  is  this.  The  father  of 
the  gods  has  given  you  kingship,  such  is  your 
destiny,  everlasting  life  is  not  your  destiny. 
He  HAS  given  you  unexampled  supremacy 
over  the  people,  victory  in  battle  from  which 
no  fugitive  returns.  But  do  not  abuse  this 
power,  deal  justly  with  your  servants  in  the 
palace,  deal  Justly  before  Shamash.’ 

It  was  then  that  the  lord  Gilgamesh  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  Country  of  the  Living,  to 
the  Land  of  Cedars.  Gilgamesh  said  to  Enki¬ 
du,  ‘I  have  not  established  my  name  stamped 
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on  bricks  as  my  destiny  decreed.  Therefore, 

I  will  set  up  my  name  in  the  place  where  the 
names  of  famous  men  are  written.  Where  no 
man’s  name  is  written  yet  I  will  raise  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  gods.  We  will  go  to  the  forest 
and  destroy  the  evil,  for  in  the  forest  lives 
Humbaba,  a  ferocious  giant. 

But  Enkidu  sighed  bitterly  and  said,  ‘When 
I  ran  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the  wilderness 
I  discovered  the  forest.  Enlil  has  appointed 
Humbaba  to  guard  it  and  armed  him  in  sev¬ 
enfold  terrors.  Terrible  to  all  flesh  is  Humba¬ 
ba.  When  he  roars  it  is  like  the  torrent  of  the 
storm.  His  breath  is  like  hre  and  his  jaws  are 
death  itself.  He  guards  the  cedars  so  well 
that  he  can  hear  a  will  cow  sixty  leagues 
away.  What  man  willingly  walks  into  that 
country?  It  is  not  an  equal  struggle  when  one 
fights  with  Humbaba.  He  is  a  great  warrior,  a 
battering-ram.  Gilgamesh,  this  watchman  of 
the  forest  never  sleeps.  0  my  lord,  and  if  you 
ever  enter  that  country,  go  hrst  to  Shamash 
and  tell  the  Sun  God,  for  the  Ian  is  his.  The 
country  where  the  cedar  is  cut  belongs  to 
Shamash.’ 

[Gilgamesh  prays  to  Shamash  and  offers 
to  ‘make  glorious  offerings  and  gifts  to 
Shamesh’  if  he  should  return.  Then  they  visit 
the  smithy  where  great  weapons  are  forged 
for  them.] 

The  people  collected  and  the  noble  counsel¬ 
lors  of  Uruk  came  through  the  gates  and  de¬ 
livered  their  advice  to  Gilgamesh:  ‘Gilgamesh, 
you  are  young.  Your  courage  carries  you  too 
far.  You  cannot  know  what  may  come  of  this. 
Humbaba  is  not  like  men  who  die.  His  weap¬ 
ons  are  such  that  none  can  stand  against 
them.  When  he  roars  it  is  like  the  torrent 
of  the  storm.  His  breath  is  like  fire  and  his 
Jaws  are  death  itself.  He  is  a  great  warrior,  a 


battering-ram.  Gilgamesh,  this  watchman  of 
the  forest  never  sleeps.  Who  would  willingly 
go  down  to  explore  its  depths?’ 
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WHen  he  heard  these  words  of  the  coun¬ 
sellors,  Gilgamesh  looked  at  his  friend  and 
laughed,  ‘Shall  I  say  that  I  am  afraid  of 
Humbaba,  that  I  am  content  to  sit  at  home 
all  the  rest  of  my  days?’ 

Now  all  the  people  came  and  pressed  on 
them  and  said,  ‘When  will  you  return  to  the 
city?’  The  counsellors  blessed  Gilgamesh  and 
warned  him,  ‘Do  not  trust  too  much  in  your 
own  strength.  Be  watchful.  Restrain  your 
blows  at  hrst.  The  good  guide  who  knows 
the  way  guards  his  friend.  Let  Enkidu  lead 
the  way,  he  knows  the  road  to  the  forest.  He 
has  seen  Humbaba  and  is  experienced  in  bat¬ 
tles.  Let  Enkidu  protect  his  friend  and  guard 
his  companion  and  bring  him  safe  through 
the  pitfalls  of  the  road.  We,  the  counsellors 
of  Uruk  entrust  our  king  to  you,  0  Enkidu. 
Bring  him  back  safely  to  us.’ 

Then  Enkidu  opened  his  mouth  and  said, 
‘Forward,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Follow  me, 
for  I  know  the  place  where  Humbaba  lives 
and  the  paths  where  he  walks.’ 

Fifty  leagues  they  walked  in  one  day.  In  three 
days  they  had  walked  as  much  as  a  journey 
of  six  weeks.  They  crossed  seven  mountains 
before  they  came  to  the  gate  of  the  for¬ 
est.  Gilgamesh  said  to  Enkidu,  ‘You  who  are 
tried  in  wars  and  battles,  hold  close  to  me 
now  and  you  will  feel  no  fear  of  death.  Keep 
beside  me  and  your  trembling  will  leave  your 
hand.  We  will  go  down  together  into  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  Forget  death  and  follow 
me,  a  man  resolute  in  action.  When  two  go 
together  each  will  protect  himself  and  shield 
his  companion.  And  if  they  fall  they  leave  an 
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enduring  name.’ 


Together  they  went  down  into  the  forest 
and  came  to  the  green  mountain.  They  stood 
still  and  gazed  at  the  forest  They  gazed  at 
the  mountain  of  cedars,  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  gods  and  the  throne  of  Ishtar . 

When  they  has  come  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  Gilgamesh  seized  an  axe  in  his  hand  and 
felled  the  cedar.  When  Humbaba  heard  the 
noise  farr  off  he  was  enraged  and  cried  out, 
‘Who  is  this  that  has  violated  my  woods  and 
cut  down  my  cedar?’  And  Humbaba  came 
out  from  his  strong  house  of  cedar  and  fas¬ 
tened  his  eye,  the  eye  of  death,  upon  Gil¬ 
gamesh.  Then  Gilgamesh  called  to  Shamash 
for  help.  Glorious  Shamash  heard  his  prayer 
and  he  summoned  the  great  wind,  the  north 
wind,  the  whirlwind,  the  storm  and  the  icy 
wind,  the  tempest  and  the  scorching  hre,  like 
a  serpent  that  freezes  the  heart,  a  destroy¬ 
ing  flood  and  the  lightning’s  fork.  The  eight 
winds  rose  up  against  Humbaba  and  beat 
against  his  eyes. 

Gilgamesh  felled  the  hrst  cedar.  At  the  first 
stroke  Humbaba  blazed  out,  but  still  they  ad¬ 
vanced.  They  felled  seven  cedars  and  seven 
times  Humbaba  loosed  his  glory  on  them.  He 
approached  like  a  noble  will  bull  roped  on  the 
mountain,  a  warrior  whose  elbows  are  bound 
together.  The  tears  started  in  his  eyes  and 
he  went  pale.  ‘Gilgamesh,  let  me  speak.  I  was 
born  of  the  mountain.  He  reared  me  and  Enlil 
made  me  the  keeper  of  this  forest.  Let  me 
go  free,  Gilgamesh,  and  I  will  be  your  ser¬ 
vant.  All  the  trees  of  the  forest  will  be  yours. 

I  will  cut  them  down  and  build  you  a  palace.’ 

Enkidu  said,  ‘Do  not  listen,  Gilgamesh.  This 
Humbaba  must  die.  Kill  Humbaba  first  and 
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his  servants  after.’  Gilgamesh  listened  to  the 
word  of  his  companion.  He  took  the  axe  in 
his  hand  and  drew  the  sword  from  his  belt 
and  he  struck  Humbaba  with  a  thrust  of  the 
sword  to  the  neck  and  Enkidu  his  comrade 
struck  the  second  blow.  At  the  third  blow 
Humbaba  fell.  For  as  far  as  two  leagues 
the  cedars  shivered  when  Enkidu  felled  the 
watcher  of  the  forest  and  cut  off  his  head. 
They  attacked  the  cedars  and  pressed  on 
into  the  forest.  They  uncovered  the  sacred 
dwellings  of  the  Anunnaki  and  set  the  head 
of  Humbaba  before  the  gods,  before  Enlil. 
When  he  saw  the  head,  Enlil  raged  at  them, 
‘Why  did  you  do  this  thing?  From  henceforth 
may  the  hre  be  on  your  faces.  May  it  eat  the 
bread  that  you  eat.  May  it  drink  where  you 
drink.’ 

Gilgamesh  washed  out  his  long  locks  and 
cleaned  his  weapons.  He  flung  back  his  hair, 
threw  off  his  stained  clothes,  and  changed 
them  for  new  royal  robes.  When  Gilgamesh 
had  put  on  the  crown,  glorious  Ishtar  lifted 
her  eyes  and  said,  ‘Come  to  me  Gilgamesh 
and  be  my  husband.  I  will  harness  for  you  a 
chariot  of  lapis  lazuli  and  of  gold  with  wheels 
of  gold  and  horns  of  copper.  And  you  shall 
have  mighty  demons  of  the  storm  for  draft- 
mules.  Kings,  rulers,  and  princes  will  bow 
down  before  you. 

Gilgamesh  answered  glorious  Ishtar,  ‘If  I 
take  you  in  marriage,  what  gifts  can  I  give 
in  return?  I  would  gladly  give  you  bread  and 
all  sorts  of  food  ht  for  a  god.  I  would  give 
you  wine  to  drink.  I  would  pour  out  barley 
to  stuff  your  granary.  But  as  for  making  you 
my  wife  -  that  I  will  not  do.’  For  which  of 
your  lovers  did  you  ever  love  for  ever?  What 
shepherd  of  yours  has  pleased  you  for  all 
time? 
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When  Ishtar  heard  this  she  flew  into  a  bitter 
rage  and  went  up  to  the  high  heaven  to  her 
father  Anu. 


Let  the  rumpus  begin.  PHOTO:  Wild  Things.  LPYCOCK  (2014) 


DOCUMENT:  The  Legend  of  Sargon 
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The  Akkadians  were  a  group  of  people  who, 
during  the  period  of  the  early  Sumerian  city- 
states,  lived  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  When 
the  Akkadians  migrated  north  their  numbers 
and  aggression  created  problems  within  the 
existing  Sumerian  cities.  Sumerian  political 
and  military  institutions  collapsed  in  the  face 
of  Akkadian  pressure  and  by  2334  BC  a  new 
leader,  Sargon,  established  rule  over  the 
entire  area  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Akkadians 
were  Semites,  that  is,  they  spoke  a  language 
different  from  the  early  Sumerians  (‘Semite’ 
is  a  modern  designation  derived  from  Hebrew 
Scripture,  descendants  from  Sem,  Noah’s 
son).  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  and  Babylo¬ 
nian  are  all  Semitic  languages.  The  following 
is  the  story  that  Sargon’s  administration 
spread  about  his  origins,  an  ancient  version 
of  the  modern  ‘candidate  autobiography’ 
that  appears  in  the  United  States  before 
every  presidential  election. 

I  am  Sargon,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Ak¬ 
kad.  My  mother  was  a  changeling,  my  father 
I  knew  not.  The  brothers  of  my  father  loved 
the  hills.  My  home  city  is  Azupiranu,  which  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

My  changeling  mother  conceived  me  and 
gave  birth  to  me  in  secret.  She  set  me  in  a 
basket  of  rushes  and  sealed  the  lid  with  bitu¬ 
men.  She  cast  me  into  the  river  which  rose 
not  over  me.  The  river  carried  me  away  to 
Akki,  the  drawer  of  water.  Akki,  the  drawer 
of  water,  lifted  me  out  as  he  was  dipping  his 
bucket.  Akki,  the  drawer  of  water,  raised  me 
as  his  son  and  appointed  me  as  his  gardener. 
While  I  was  a  gardener,  the  goddess  Ishtar 
granted  me  her  love.  For  fifty  four  years  I 
exercised  kingship.  I  ruled  over  the  black- 
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Like  modern  politi¬ 
cal  biographies,  this 
one  wants  to  reveal 
something  about  its 
subject  simply  by 
telling  you  about  his 
origins  and  upbring¬ 
ing.  What  does  Sar- 
gon  want  people  to 
know  about  him  ? 


headed  people.  I  governed.  With  pick-axes 
of  bronze  I  conquered  mighty  mountains. 

The  upper  ranges  I  scaled,  the  lower  ranges 
I  traversed,  and  I  circled  the  sea  lands  three 
times.  Dilmun  my  hand  captured  and  I  went 
up  to  the  great  Der.... 

Whatever  king  may  come  after  me,  let  him 
also  rule,  let  him  govern  the  black-haired 
people.  Let  him  conquer  mighty  mountains 
with  pick-axes  of  bronze.  Let  him  scale  the 
upper  ranges.  Let  him  traverse  the  lower 
ranges.  Let  him  circle  the  sea  lands  three 
times.  Let  his  hand  capture  Dilmun.  Let  him 
go  up  to  the  great  Der  and  [...]  from  my  city 
of  Akkad  (the  remainder  is  broken  away  and 
lost) 


Trans.  Albrecht  Goetze,  ed.  Robert  Shurmer. 


DOCUMENT:  Selections  from  Ham¬ 
murabi’s  Code  (c.1750  BCE) 

PROLOGUE 

When  Anu  the  Sublime,  King  of  the  Anunnaki, 
the  lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  who  decreed 
the  fate  of  the  land,  assigned  to  Marduk, 
son  of  Lord  Enki,  God  of  righteousness,  gave 
dominion  over  earthly  man  and  made  him 
great  among  the  gods,  they  called  Babylon 
by  his  illustrious  name,  made  it  great  on 
earth,  and  founded  an  everlasting  kingdom 
in  it,  whose  foundations  are  laid  so  solidly  as 
those  of  heaven.  Then  Anu  called  by  name 
me,  Hammurabi,  the  exalted  prince,  who 
feared  God,  to  bring  about  the  rule  of  righ¬ 
teousness  in  the  land,  to  destroy  the  wicked 
and  the  evil-doers,  so  that  the  strong  should 
not  harm  the  weak,  so  that  I  should  rule  over 
the  black-headed  people  like  Shamash,  and 
enlighten  the  land,  to  further  the  well-being 
of  mankind. 

Hammurabi,  the  prince,  who  conquered  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  made  great  the 
name  of  Babylon,  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Mar¬ 
duk,  the  lord  who  granted  new  life  to  Uruk, 
who  brought  an  abundance  of  water  to  its 
inhabitants,  the  divine  king  of  the  city,  the 
irresistible  warrior,  who  granted  life  and 
brought  abundance  to  the  temples.  Hammu¬ 
rabi,  the  mighty  monarch,  the  sun  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  whose  rays  shed  light  over  the  land  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad.  When  Marduk  sent  me  to 
rule  over  men,  to  give  the  protection  of  right 
to  the  land,  I  did  right  and  good  and  brought 
about  the  well-being  of  the  oppressed. 
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Where  is  Sargon’s 
homeland  ?  Can  you 
find  it  on  a  map  ? 


EPILOGUE 

Laws  of  Justice  which  Hammurabi,  the  wise 
king,  established.  A  righteous  law,  and  pious 
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What  does  it  mean 
to  be  righreous  and 
pious  ? 


Statute  did  he  teach  the  land.  Hammurabi, 
the  protecting  king  am  I.  I  have  not  with¬ 
drawn  myself  from  the  men,  whom  Bel  gave 
to  me,  the  rule  over  whom  Marduk  gave  to 
me,  I  was  not  negligent,  but  I  made  them 
a  peaceful  abiding-place.  The  great  gods 
have  called  me,  I  am  the  salvation-bearing 
shepherd,  whose  staff  is  straight,  the  good 
shadow  that  is  spread  over  my  city;  on  my 
breast  I  cherish  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Sumer  and  Akkad;  in  my  shelter  I  have  let 
them  repose  in  peace;  in  my  deep  wisdom 
have  I  enclosed  them.  That  the  strong  might 
not  injure  the  weak,  in  order  to  protect  the 
widows  and  orphans,  I  have  in  Babylon  the 
city  where  Anu  and  Marduk  raise  high  their 
head  set  up  these  my  precious  words,  writ¬ 
ten  upon  my  memorial  stone,  before  the 
image  of  me,  as  king  of  righteousness. 

In  future  time,  through  all  coming  genera¬ 
tions,  let  the  king,  who  may  be  in  the  land, 
observe  the  words  of  righteousness  which  I 
have  written  on  my  monument;  let  him  not 
alter  the  law  of  the  land  which  I  have  given, 
the  edicts  which  I  have  enacted;  let  him 
rule  his  subjects  accordingly,  speak  Justice 
to  them,  give  right  decisions,  root  out  the 
miscreants  and  criminals  from  this  land,  and 
grant  prosperity  to  his  subjects. 

Hammurabi,  the  king  of  righteousness,  on 
whom  Shamash  has  conferred  right  (or  law) 
am  I.  My  words  are  well  considered;  my 
deeds  are  not  equaled;  to  bring  low  those 
that  were  high;  to  humble  the  proud,  to  ex¬ 
pel  insolence.  If  a  succeeding  ruler  considers 
my  words,  which  I  have  written  in  this  my  in¬ 
scription,  may  Shamash  lengthen  that  king’s 
reign.  If  this  ruler  do  not  esteem  my  words, 
if  he  destroy  the  law  which  I  have  given, 
corrupt  my  words,  change  my  monument, 

...  may  the  great  God  (Anu),  the  Father  of 
the  gods,  who  has  ordered  my  rule,  with- 
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draw  from  him  the  glory  of  royalty,  break  his 
scepter,  curse  his  destiny.  May  Enlil,  the  lord, 
who  hxeth  destiny,  who  has  made  my  king¬ 
dom  great,  order  a  rebellion  which  his  hand 
can  not  control.  May  Enki,  the  great  ruler, 
withdraw  understanding  and  wisdom  from 
him,  shut  up  his  rivers  at  their  sources,  and 
not  allow  grains  to  grow  in  his  land.  ...  May 
Enki,  the  lord  of  fruitfulness,  withhold  from 
him  rain  from  heaven  and  the  flood  of  water 
from  the  springs,  destroying  his  land  by  fam¬ 
ine  and  want;  may  he  rage  mightily  over  his 
city,  and  make  his  land  into  flood-hills  (heaps 
of  ruined  cities).  ...May  Ishtar,  the  goddess 
of  fighting  and  war  curse  his  kingdom  in  her 
angry  heart;  in  her  great  wrath,  change  his 
grace  into  evil,  and  shatter  his  weapons  on 
the  place  of  fighting  and  war.  May  she  create 
disorder  and  sedition  for  him,  strike  down 
his  warriors,  that  the  earth  may  drink  their 
blood,  and  throw  down  the  piles  of  corpses 
of  his  warriors  on  the  field...  May  he  lament 
the  loss  of  his  life-power,  and  may  the  Anun- 
naki  altogether  inflict  a  curse  and  evil  upon 
the  confines  of  the  temple,  upon  his  domin¬ 
ion,  his  land,  his  warriors,  his  subjects,  and 
his  troops. 


What  is  Hammurabi’s 
curse  for  a  ruler  who 
fails  to  follow  his 
laws  ? 


THE  LAWS 


2.  If  any  one  bring  an  accusation  against  a 
man,  and  the  accused  go  to  the  river  and 
leap  into  the  river,  if  he  sink  in  the  river  his 
accuser  shall  take  possession  of  his  house. 
But  if  the  river  prove  that  the  accused  is  not 
guilty,  and  he  escape  unhurt,  then  he  who 
had  brought  the  accusation  shall  be  put  to 
death,  while  he  who  leaped  into  the  river 
shall  take  possession  of  the  house  that  had 
belonged  to  his  accuser. 

3.  If  any  one  bring  an  accusation  of  any 
crime  before  the  elders,  and  does  not  prove 
what  he  has  charged,  he  shall,  if  it  be  a  capi- 
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tal  offense  charged,  be  put  to  death. 


How  many  different 
forms  of  punishment 
can  you  find  in  the 
Code? 


5.  If  a  judge  try  a  case,  reach  a  decision,  and 
present  his  Judgment  in  writing;  if  later  error 
shall  appear  in  his  decision,  and  it  be  through 
his  own  fault,  then  he  shall  pay  twelve  times 
the  hne  set  by  him  in  the  case,  and  he  shall 
be  publicly  removed  from  the  Judge’s  bench, 
and  never  again  shall  he  sit  there  to  render 
judgement. 

6.  If  any  one  steal  the  property  of  a  temple 
or  of  the  court,  he  shall  be  put  to  death,  and 
also  the  one  who  receives  the  stolen  thing 
from  him  shall  be  put  to  death. 

7.  If  any  one  buy  from  the  son  or  the  slave 
of  another  man,  without  witnesses  or  a  con¬ 
tract,  silver  or  gold,  a  male  or  female  slave, 
an  ox  or  a  sheep,  an  ass  or  anything,  or  if  he 
take  it  in  charge,  he  is  considered  a  thief  and 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

8.  If  any  one  steal  cattle  or  sheep,  or  an  ass, 
or  a  pig  or  a  goat,  if  it  belong  to  a  god  or 

to  the  court,  the  thief  shall  pay  thirtyfold 
therefor;  if  they  belonged  to  a  freed  man  of 
the  king  he  shall  pay  tenfold;  if  the  thief  has 
nothing  with  which  to  pay  he  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

1 4.  If  any  one  steal  the  minor  son  of  anoth¬ 
er,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

1  5.  If  any  one  take  a  male  or  female  slave 
of  the  court,  or  a  male  or  female  slave  of  a 
freed  man,  outside  the  city  gates,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death. 

21 .  If  any  one  break  a  hole  into  a  house 
(break  in  to  steal),  he  shall  be  put  to  death 
before  that  hole  and  be  buried. 

22.  If  any  one  is  committing  a  robbery  and  is 
caught,  then  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

23.  If  the  robber  is  not  caught,  then  shall 
he  who  was  robbed  claim  under  oath  the 
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amount  of  his  loss;  then  shall  the  community 
on  whose  ground  and  territory  and  in  whose 
domain  it  was  compensate  him  for  the  goods 
stolen. 

24.  If  persons  are  stolen,  then  shall  the 
community  ...  pay  one  mina  of  silver  to  their 
relatives. 

25.  If  hre  break  out  in  a  house,  and  someone 
who  comes  to  put  it  out  cast  his  eye  upon 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  house, 
and  take  the  property  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  he  shall  be  thrown  into  that  self-same 
hre. 

26.  If  a  chieftain  or  a  man  (common  soldier), 
who  has  been  ordered  to  go  upon  the  king’s 
highway  for  war  does  not  go,  but  hires  a 
mercenary,  if  he  withholds  the  compensa¬ 
tion,  then  shall  this  officer  or  man  be  put 

to  death,  and  he  who  represented  him  shall 
take  possession  of  his  house. 

29.  If  his  son  is  still  young,  and  can  not  take 
possession  of  his  field,  a  third  of  the  field 
and  garden  shall  be  given  to  his  mother,  and 
she  shall  bring  him  up. 

30.  If  a  chieftain  or  a  man  leave  his  house, 
garden,  and  field  and  hires  it  out,  and  some¬ 
one  else  takes  possession  of  his  house, 
garden,  and  field  and  uses  it  for  three  years: 
if  the  first  owner  return  and  claims  his  house, 
garden,  and  field,  it  shall  not  be  given  to  him, 
but  he  who  has  taken  possession  of  it  and 
used  it  shall  continue  to  use  it. 

42.  If  any  one  take  over  a  field  to  till  it,  and 
obtain  no  harvest  therefrom,  it  must  be 
proved  that  he  did  no  work  on  the  field,  and 
he  must  deliver  grain,  just  as  his  neighbor 
raised,  to  the  owner  of  the  field. 

43.  If  he  do  not  till  the  field,  but  let  it  lie 
fallow,  he  shall  give  grain  like  his  neighbor’s 
to  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  the  field  which 
he  let  lie  fallow  he  must  plow  and  sow  and 
return  to  its  owner. 
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44.  If  any  one  take  over  a  waste-lying  field 
to  make  it  arable,  but  is  lazy,  and  does  not 
make  it  arable,  he  shall  plow  the  fallow  held 
in  the  fourth  year,  harrow  it  and  till  it,  and 
give  it  back  to  its  owner,  and  for  each  ten 
gan  (a  measure  of  area)  ten  gur  of  grain 
shall  be  paid. 

48.  If  any  one  owe  a  debt  for  a  loan,  and  a 
storm  prostrates  the  grain,  or  the  harvest 
fail,  or  the  grain  does  not  grow  for  lack  of 
water;  in  that  year  he  need  not  give  his 
creditor  any  grain,  he  washes  his  debt-tablet 
in  water  and  pays  no  rent  for  this  year. 

53.  If  any  one  be  too  lazy  to  keep  his  dam 
in  proper  condition,  and  does  not  so  keep 
it;  if  then  the  dam  break  and  all  the  helds 
be  flooded,  then  shall  he  in  whose  dam  the 
break  occurred  be  sold  for  money,  and  the 
money  shall  replace  the  corn  which  he  has 
caused  to  be  ruined. 

54.  If  he  be  not  able  to  replace  the  corn, 
then  he  and  his  possessions  shall  be  divided 
among  the  farmers  whose  corn  he  has  flood¬ 
ed. 

55.  If  any  one  open  his  ditches  to  water  his 
crop,  but  is  careless,  and  the  water  flood  the 
held  of  his  neighbor,  then  he  shall  pay  his 
neighbor  corn  for  his  loss. 

59.  If  any  man,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner  of  a  garden,  fell  a  tree  in  a  garden  he 
shall  pay  half  a  mina  in  money. 

60.  If  any  one  give  over  a  held  to  a  gardener, 
for  him  to  plant  it  as  a  garden,  if  he  work  at 
it,  and  care  for  it  for  four  years,  in  the  hfth 
year  the  owner  and  the  gardener  shall  divide 
it,  the  owner  taking  his  part  in  charge. 

1  04.  If  a  merchant  give  an  agent  corn,  wool, 
oil,  or  any  other  goods  to  transport,  the 
agent  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the  amount. 


and  compensate  the  merchant  therefor. 
Then  he  shall  obtain  a  receipt  form  the  mer¬ 
chant  for  the  money  that  he  gives  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

1 05.  If  the  agent  is  careless,  and  does  not 
take  a  receipt  for  the  money  which  he  gave 
the  merchant,  he  can  not  consider  the  unre¬ 
ceipted  money  as  his  own. 

1 08.  If  a  female  tavern-keeper  does  not 
accept  corn  according  to  gross  weight  in 
payment  of  drink,  but  takes  money,  and  the 
price  of  the  drink  is  less  than  that  of  the 
corn,  she  shall  be  convicted  and  thrown  into 
the  water. 

I  09.  If  conspirators  meet  in  the  house  of  a 
tavern-keeper,  and  these  conspirators  are 
not  captured  and  delivered  to  the  court,  the 
tavern-keeper  shall  be  put  to  death. 

1 1 0.  If  a  “sister  of  a  god”  open  a  tavern,  or 
enter  a  tavern  to  drink,  then  shall  this  wom¬ 
an  be  burned  to  death. 

I I  2.  If  any  one  be  on  a  journey  and  entrust 
silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  or  any  movable 
property  to  another,  and  wish  to  recover  it 
from  him;  if  the  latter  do  not  bring  all  of  the 
property  to  the  appointed  place,  but  appro¬ 
priate  it  to  his  own  use,  then  shall  this  man, 
who  did  not  bring  the  property  to  hand  it 
over,  be  convicted,  and  he  shall  pay  fivefold 
for  all  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
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Why  do  you  think  the 
Babylonians  came 
up  with  these  typses 
of  punishment  ? 


1 1  6.  If  the  prisoner  die  in  prison  from  blows 
or  maltreatment,  the  master  of  the  prisoner 
shall  convict  the  merchant  before  the  Judge. 
If  he  was  a  free-born  man,  the  son  of  the 
merchant  shall  be  put  to  death;  if  it  was  a 
slave,  he  shall  pay  one-third  of  a  mina  of 
gold,  and  all  that  the  master  of  the  prisoner 
gave  he  shall  forfeit. 

1 1 7.  If  any  one  fail  to  meet  a  claim  for  debt, 
and  sell  himself,  his  wife,  his  son,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  for  money  or  give  them  away  to  forced 
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labor:  they  shall  work  for  three  years  in  the 
house  of  the  man  who  bought  them,  or  the 
proprietor,  and  in  the  fourth  year  they  shall 
be  set  free. 

1 1 9.  If  any  one  fail  to  meet  a  claim  for  debt, 
and  he  sell  the  maid  servant  who  has  borne 
him  children,  for  money,  the  money  which 
the  merchant  has  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  him 
by  the  owner  of  the  slave  and  she  shall  be 
freed. 

1  20.  If  any  one  store  corn  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing  in  another  person’s  house,  and  any  harm 
happen  to  the  corn  in  storage,  or  if  the 
owner  of  the  house  open  the  granary  and 
take  some  of  the  corn,  or  if  especially  he 
deny  that  the  corn  was  stored  in  his  house: 
then  the  owner  of  the  corn  shall  claim  his 
corn  before  God  (on  oath),  and  the  owner  of 
the  house  shall  pay  its  owner  for  all  of  the 
corn  that  he  took. 

1  26.  If  any  one  who  has  not  lost  his  goods 
state  that  they  have  been  lost,  and  make 
false  claims:  if  he  claim  his  goods  and 
amount  of  injury  before  God,  even  though  he 
has  not  lost  them,  he  shall  be  fully  compen¬ 
sated  for  all  his  loss  claimed,  (i.e.,  the  oath  is 
all  that  is  needed.) 

1  27.  If  any  one  “point  the  hnger”  (slan¬ 
der)  at  a  sister  of  a  god  or  the  wife  of  any 
one,  and  can  not  prove  it,  this  man  shall  be 
taken  before  the  Judges  and  his  brow  shall 
be  marked,  (by  cutting  the  skin,  or  perhaps 
hair.) 

1  28.  If  a  man  take  a  woman  to  wife,  but 
have  no  intercourse  with  her,  this  woman  is 
no  wife  to  him. 

1  29.  If  a  man’s  wife  be  surprised  (in  fla¬ 
grante  delicto)  with  another  man,  both  shall 
be  tied  and  thrown  into  the  water,  but  the 
husband  may  pardon  his  wife  and  the  king 
his  slaves. 

1  33.  If  a  man  is  taken  prisoner  in  war,  and 
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there  is  a  sustenance  in  his  house,  but  his 
wife  leave  house  and  court,  and  go  to  an¬ 
other  house:  because  this  wife  did  not  keep 
her  court,  and  went  to  another  house,  she 
shall  be  judicially  condemned  and  thrown  into 
the  water. 

1 42.  If  a  woman  quarrel  with  her  husband, 
and  say:  “You  are  not  congenial  to  me,”  the 
reasons  for  her  prejudice  must  be  presented. 
If  she  is  guiltless,  and  there  is  no  fault  on  her 
part,  but  he  leaves  and  neglects  her,  then  no 
guilt  attaches  to  this  woman,  she  shall  take 
her  dowry  and  go  back  to  her  father’s  house. 

1 43.  If  she  is  not  innocent,  but  leaves  her 
husband,  and  ruins  her  house,  neglecting  her 
husband,  this  woman  shall  be  cast  into  the 
water. 

1  94.  If  a  man  give  his  child  to  a  nurse  and 
the  child  die  in  her  hands,  but  the  nurse 
unbeknown  to  the  father  and  mother  nurse 
another  child,  then  they  shall  convict  her 
of  having  nursed  another  child  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  father  and  mother  and  her 
breasts  shall  be  cut  off. 

1  95.  If  a  son  strike  his  father,  his  hands  shall 
be  hewn  off. 

1 96.  If  a  man  put  out  the  eye  of  another 
man,  his  eye  shall  be  put  out. 

1  97.  If  he  break  another  man’s  bone,  his 
bone  shall  be  broken. 

1 98.  If  he  put  out  the  eye  of  a  freed  man,  or 
break  the  bone  of  a  freed  man,  he  shall  pay 
one  gold  mina. 

1 99.  If  he  put  out  the  eye  of  a  man’s  slave, 
or  break  the  bone  of  a  man’s  slave,  he  shall 
pay  one-half  of  its  value. 

200.  If  a  man  knock  out  the  teeth  of  his 
equal,  his  teeth  shall  be  knocked  out. 

201 .  If  he  knock  out  the  teeth  of  a  freed 
man,  he  shall  pay  one-third  of  a  gold  mina. 

202.  If  any  one  strike  the  body  of  a  man 
higher  in  rank  than  he,  he  shall  receive  sixty 


What  social  hierar¬ 
chies  of  Babylonian 
society  are  evident  in 
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blows  with  an  ox-whip  in  public. 

204.  If  a  freed  man  strike  the  body  of  an¬ 
other  freed  man,  he  shall  pay  ten  shekels  in 
money. 

205.  If  the  slave  of  a  freed  man  strike  the 
body  of  a  freed  man,  his  ear  shall  be  cut  off. 

209.  If  a  man  strike  a  free-born  woman  so 
that  she  lose  her  unborn  child,  he  shall  pay 
ten  shekels  for  her  loss. 

210.  If  the  woman  die,  his  daughter  shall  be 
put  to  death. 

218.  If  a  physician  make  a  large  incision  with 
the  operating  knife,  and  kill  him,  or  open  a 
tumor  with  the  operating  knife,  and  cut  out 
the  eye,  his  hands  shall  be  cut  off. 

219.  If  a  physician  make  a  large  incision  in 
the  slave  of  a  freed  man,  and  kill  him,  he 
shall  replace  the  slave  with  another  slave. 

226.  If  a  barber,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  master,  cut  the  sign  of  a  slave  on  a  slave 
not  to  be  sold,  the  hands  of  this  barber  shall 
be  cut  off. 

227.  If  any  one  deceive  a  barber,  and  have 
him  mark  a  slave  not  for  sale  with  the  sign  of 
a  slave,  he  shall  be  put  to  death,  and  buried 
in  his  house.  The  barber  shall  swear:  “I  did 
not  mark  him  wittingly,”  and  shall  be  guilt¬ 
less. 

229  If  a  builder  build  a  house  for  some  one, 
and  does  not  construct  it  properly,  and  the 
house  which  he  built  fall  in  and  kill  its  owner, 
then  that  builder  shall  be  put  to  death. 

230.  If  it  kill  the  son  of  the  owner  the  son  of 
that  builder  shall  be  put  to  death. 

231 .  If  it  kill  a  slave  of  the  owner,  then  he 
shall  pay  slave  for  slave  to  the  owner  of  the 
house. 

235.  If  a  shipbuilder  build  a  boat  for  some 
one,  and  do  not  make  it  tight,  if  during  that 
same  year  that  boat  is  sent  away  and  suf- 
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fers  injury,  the  shipbuilder  shall  take  the  boat 
apart  and  put  it  together  tight  at  his  own 
expense.  The  tight  boat  he  shall  give  to  the 
boat  owner. 

253.  If  any  one  agree  with  another  to  tend 
his  held,  give  him  seed,  entrust  a  yoke  of 
oxen  to  him,  and  bind  him  to  cultivate  the 
held,  if  he  steal  the  corn  or  plants,  and  take 
them  for  himself,  his  hands  shall  be  hewn  off. 

278.  If  any  one  buy  a  male  or  female  slave, 
and  before  a  month  has  elapsed  the  benu- 
disease  be  developed,  he  shall  return  the 
slave  to  the  seller,  and  receive  the  money 
which  he  had  paid. 

280.  If  while  in  a  foreign  country  a  man  buy 
a  male  or  female  slave  belonging  to  another 
of  his  own  country;  if  when  he  return  home 
the  owner  of  the  male  or  female  slave  recog¬ 
nize  it:  if  the  male  or  female  slave  be  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  country,  he  shall  give  them  back 
without  any  money. 

282.  If  a  slave  say  to  his  master:  “You  are 
not  my  master,”  if  they  convict  him  his  mas¬ 
ter  shall  cut  off  his  ear. 
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A]  Mist  seized  the  windows.  Smoke  seized 
the  house.  In  the  hearth  the  logs  were 
stifled.  At  the  altars  the  gods  were  stifled. 

In  the  sheepfold  the  sheep  were  stifled.  In 
the  cow  barn  the  cows  were  stifled.  The 
ewe  rejected  her  lamb.  The  cow  rejected 
her  calf.  But  Telipinu  had  stomped  away.  He 
took  away  barley,  fertility(?),  growth,  luxuri- 
ance(?),  and  abundance.  To  the  steppe,  to 
the  meadow,  to  the  swamps  he  went.  Te- 
lipenu  went  to  the  swamp  and  hid  himself 

in  the  swamp.  Over  him  the  halenzu-plant 
grew.  Therefore  barley  and  wheat  do  not 
ripen.  Cows,  sheep,  and  humans  do  not  get 
pregnant.  And  those  who  are  already  preg¬ 
nant  cannot  give  birth.  The  mountains  and 
the  trees  dried  up;  and  the  foliage  does  not 
come  out.  The  meadows  and  springs  dried 
up;  and,  in  the  land,  famine  came  to  pass. 
Humans  and  gods  are  perishing  from  hunger. 
The  Great  Sun  God  prepared  a  feast  and  in¬ 
vited  the  Thousand  Gods.  They  ate  but  were 
not  satiated;  they  drank  but  did  not  quench 
their  thirst. 

B]  And  now  bloodshed  became  common 
even  among  the  royal  family  itself.  Istapari- 
ya,  the  queen,  died.  And  afterwards  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Ammunas,  the  prince,  died.  And 
the  ‘men  of  the  god’  are  saying:  “Look,  in 
Hattusas,  bloodshed  has  become  common.” 
Then  I,  Telipinu,  summoned  the  council  in 
Hattusas,  (saying):  “From  now  on,  in  Hattu¬ 
sas,  let  no  one  do  evil  to  a  son  of  the  royal 
family  (or)  use  a  dagger  against  him.  A  son 
of  the  hrst  rank,  a  prince,  only  should  be¬ 
come  king.  If  there  is  no  hrst-ranked  prince, 
(then)  let  one  who  is  of  the  second  rank 
become  king.  If  there  is  no  royal  male  heir, 
let  them  take  an  antiyant-man  for  a  hrst- 
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ranked  daughter,  and  let  him  become  king.  In  the 
future,  whoever  becomes  king  after  me,  let  his 
brothers,  his  sons,  his  relatives  by  marriage,  the 
men  of  his  family,  and  his  army  be  united.  Then 
you  shall  come  with  your  strong  arm  and  conquer 
the  enemy’s  lands.  And  don’t  say  the  following: 

‘I  will  issue  pardons.’  You  pardon  nothing;  you 
even  order  arrests!  Do  not  kill  anyone  among  the 
(royal)  family.  That  is  not  good.  Moreover,  he 
who  becomes  king  and  seeks  evil  against  brother 
(or)  sister-you,  are  his  advisory  council.  Tell  him 
frankly:  ‘Study  this  story  of  bloodshed  from  the 
tablet.  Previously  bloodshed  became  common  in 
Hattusas  and  the  gods  have  placed  it  for  you  on 
the  royal  family.’” 

C]  0,  Stormgod  of  Hatti,  my  Lord,  and  gods  of 
Hatti,  my  Lords,  Mursilis  your  servant  has  sent 
me,  (saying)  go  and  speak  to  the  Stormgod 
of  Hatti  and  to  the  gods.  My  Lords,  as  follows: 
“What  is  this  that  you  have  done?  You  have 
let  loose  the  plague  in  the  interior  of  the  land 
of  Hatti.  And  the  land  of  Hatti  has  been  sorely, 
greatly  oppressed  by  the  plague.  Under  my  fa¬ 
ther  (and)  under  my  brother  there  was  constant 
dying.  And  since  I  became  priest  of  the  gods, 
there  is  now  constant  dying  under  me.  Behold,  it 
is  twenty  years  since  people  have  been  continu¬ 
ally  dying  in  the  interior  of  Hatti.  Will  the  plague 
never  be  eliminated  from  the  land  of  Hatti?  I  can¬ 
not  overcome  the  worry  from  my  heart;  I  cannot 
overcome  the  anguish  from  my  soul.” 

And  they  were  put  under  oath  by  the  Stormgod 
of  Hatti  and  the  men  of  Egypt  were  (bound) 
under  oath  by  the  Stormgod  of  Hatti.  And  the 
men  of  Hatti  got  the  upper  hand  and  immediately 
the  men  of  Hatti  broke  the  oath  (of  the  treaty). 
My  father  sent  infantry  and  chariot  hghters  and 
they  attacked  the  border  territory  at  Amga.  And, 
moreover,  he  sent  (more  troops);  and  again,  they 
attacked.  And  the  men  of  Egypt  became  afraid. 


DOCUMENTS:  Concerning  the  Sea 
Peoples 
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Arc heao legists  discovered  over  1100  tablets  in¬ 
scribed  in  Linear  B  while  excavating  the  Mycenaean 
site  of  Pylos  on  mainland  Greece.  These  tablets 
survive  because  they  were  baked  in  the  fires  that 
destroyed  Pylos  c.1200  BC  and  record  some  of  the 
final  utterances  of  a  civilization  before  its  collapse 
and  disappearance.  The  Tablets  remained  unreadable 
until  1952  when  Michael  Ventris  deciphered  Linear 
B  and  proved  that  it  was  a  written  form  of  Greek. 
Ventris’  discovery  was  important  because  it  provided 
evidence  of  a  mixed  Mycenaean-Minoan  culture  on 
Crete  after  c.1500  BC.  He  also  proved  that  the  Greek 
language  existed  in  written  form  nearly  600  years 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  who  wrote  it  in  a  different 
form.  The  Pylos  Tablets  use  words  such  as  ‘wanax’ 
(chieftain),  ‘gerousia’  (council),  and  ‘demos’  (people), 
which  become  important  concepts  in  ancient  Greek. 
Most  of  the  Tablets  record  agricultural  production 
(similar  to  the  early  cuneiform  tablets  in  Sumer),  but 
words  such  as  sesame,  cumin,  gold,  and  ivory  also 
appear  and  give  a  glimpse  of  the  Mycenaean  trading 
network  of  the  period.  What  follows  is  a  brief  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  more  interesting  accounts  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Sea  People  c.1200  BC. 


THE  PYLOS  TABLETS 

1  ]  To  all  the  gods,  one  amphora  of  honey. 

To  the  mistress  of  the  Labyrinth  (?),  one 
amphora  of  honey. 

2]  The  northerners  have  started  the  work  of 
burying  in  the  forest  after  a  nightmare  of  ag¬ 
ony  during  which  they  gored  and  destroyed 
and  drowned  mercilessly  while  robbing.  When 
we  were  left  alone  many  were  still  shivering 
and  frightened  after  this  nightmare  of  agony. 

3]  The  enemy  grabbed  all  the  priests  from 
everywhere  and  without  reason  murdered 
them  secretly  by  simple  drowning.  I  am  call¬ 
ing  out  to  my  descendants  (for  the  sake  of) 
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history.  I  am  told  that  the  northern  strangers 
continued  their  (terrible)  attack,  terrorizing 
and  plundering  (until)  a  short  time  ago. 

4]  I  fell  back  in  fear  from  the  (huge)  mas¬ 

sacre  afflicted  on  us  during  this  nightmare 
of  suffering.  They  decided  then  to  burn  our 
refuge  and  to  beat  us.  All  were  dragged  from 
the  stable  and  done  evil  with  hammerblows. 
This  filthy  deed . 

5]  While  remembering  the  terror,  we  had 
to  recover  from  the  defeat  by  gently  giving 
very  good  care  to  the  afflicted  and  perform¬ 
ing  surgery. 

6]  Thus  the  watchers  are  guarding  the 
coasts  :  command  of  Maleus  at  Owitono... 

50  men  of  Owitono  to  go  to  Oikhalia,  com¬ 
mand  of  Nedwatas....  20  men  of  Kyparssia 
at  Aruwote,  1  0  Kyparissia  men  at  Aithalew- 
es....  command  of  Tros  at  Ro’owa....  1 1  0 
men  from  Oikhalia  to  Aratuwa. 

[Some  of  the  last  tablets  written  at  Pylos 
speak  of  rowers  being  drawn  from  five  places 
to  go  to  Pleuron  on  the  coast.  A  second  list 
numbers  443  rowers,  crews  for  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  ships.  A  much  larger  list  speaks  of  700 
men  as  defensive  troops,  enough  to  put  to 
sea  with  a  force  of  30  ships.] 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  MEDI- 
NET  HABU 

Medinet  Habu  is  the  mortuary  temple  of  Ramses  III 
(r.1 1 86-1 1 55  BC),  who  was  the  last  pharaoh  of  the 
Egyptian  Empire.  It  was  during  Ramses  Ill’s  reign  that 
the  Sea  Peoples,  who  had  already  destroyed  the  Mi- 
noan  and  Mycenaean  civilizations,  invaded  Egypt  by 
both  land  and  sea.  The  inscriptions  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  Ramses  Ill’s  temple  of  Medinet  Habu  depict 
the  arrival  of  the  Sea  Peoples  in  Egypt.  Ramses  III 
claims  to  have  defeated  them,  made  them  subjects, 
and  relocated  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 


Year  8  under  the  majesty  of  the  King  of  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Egypt,  Lord  of  the  Two  Lands, 
Son  of  Re  Ramses,  Ruler  of  Heliopolis.  Words 
spoken  by  the  scribe  of  recruits,  general  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Two  Lands.  He  says: 

Now,  at  length  there  came  a  time  when 
trade  began  to  falter.  There  was  trouble 
in  the  great  kingship  of  Hatti.  The  chiefs 
of  the  lands  under  the  heel  of  the  king  of 
Hatti  became  rebellious,  and  the  lands  were 
consumed  in  petty  bickering.  The  harbors 
teemed  with  warships,  and  thievery  ran  ram¬ 
pant  upon  the  water-ways  that  my  compan¬ 
ions  and  I  were  accustomed  to  traveling. 

Now,  we  also  once  traded  in  the  islands  and 
coastal  regions  to  the  north  and  west,  where 
we  could  acquire  fine  olive  oil,  metal-work 
and  wool.  But  trouble  had  fallen  upon  them 
as  well.  The  ships  that  used  to  come  to  them 
bearing  the  raw  metals  that  they  used  for 
their  craft  and  the  purple  dye  for  their  wool 
now  came  in  fewer  numbers  and  there  was 
little  to  exchange.  The  gods  had  frowned  on 
them  by  sending  them  drought  so  that  their 
crops  failed.  The  great  lords  of  the  palaces 
began  to  fight  amongst  each  other,  and  the 
kings  began  to  bicker  with  their  own  officials. 


What  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  Bedar’s 
world?  Make  a 
list  of  the  specific 
things  that  he 
mentions. 
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Who  were  the  ‘lords 
of  the  palaces’  ? 


This  went  on  for  many  years,  and  each  year, 
the  trade  route  yielded  fewer  rewards.  One 
day,  when  I  had  spent  several  months  upon 
the  trade  routes  and  had  come  home  with 
hardly  anything  to  show,  I  set  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  my  homeland  in  despair.  I  walked 
to  my  house  with  all  of  the  weight  of  an  ox 
yoke  upon  my  neck.  My  wife  and  children  ran 
to  embrace  me,  and  my  children  jumped  with 
excitement  as  they  always  did,  crying,  ‘What 
have  you  brought  for  us.  Father?’  My  wife 
kissed  me  and  asked,  ‘Beder,  my  dear,  what 
gift  have  you  brought  this  time?  Do  you 
have  star-flower  earrings  from  Canaan,  or  a 
necklace  from  Kaphtor  for  me?’ 

I  said  to  her,  ‘Would  that  I  had  something 
to  give  you,  my  pretty  bird,  but  my  captain 
could  barely  afford  to  pay  me  the  smallest 
salary.  The  gold  and  silver  that  we  brought  in 
were  scarcely  enough  to  buy  supplies  for  the 
Journey  home.  What  is  more,  we  lost  much 
of  our  cargo  when  we  were  attacked  by 
Denyen.  Many  of  the  old  harbors  are  closed. 
Fortresses  now  greet  us  at  the  shorelines. 
What  is  more,  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
western  lands  that  we  used  to  trade  with  are 
lying  in  ruins  in  spite  of  their  great  forts,  and 
the  people  are  fleeing  to  the  mountains. 

My  companions  and  I  despaired  of  what  to 
do.  We  sat  about  in  the  guest-room  of  my 
small  home,  eating  old  cheese  and  drink¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  wine  that  I  had 
brought  home  from  my  voyages,  and  not  a 
man  spoke  a  word  for  some  time.  Each  eye 
avoided  the  gaze  of  a  fellow.  At  last  I  said, 
‘Flow,  then,  are  we  to  make  it  through  the 
year?  In  whose  service  are  we  to  run  our  ship 
now?’  My  friend,  Padi,  replied,  ‘We  are  in  no 
one’s  service  now  but  our  own,  Beder.  If  we 
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are  to  survive,  we  must  make  our  own  work.’ 
Our  ship  ceased  to  work  in  the  service  of  any 
ruler.  We  plied  the  seas,  raiding  the  villages 
upon  the  coastlines  and  attacking  merchant 
ships  that  still  went  upon  the  trading  routes. 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  pursued  this  dubi- 
uos  career.  I  could  tell  you  many  stories  of 
the  things  that  we  saw  in  the  places  that  we 
visited.  We  have  seen  things  that  none  of 
your  Egyptian  sailors  have  ever  dreamed  of, 

I  can  assure  you.  Once,  my  boat  was  caught 
in  a  dreadful  storm,  and  it  was  cast  ashore 
on  a  remote  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

As  we  repaired  the  ship,  we  soon  ran  out  of 
provisions,  and  were  forced  to  live  off  of  the 
strange  plants  that  grew  on  the  island.  Two 
of  our  men  vanished,  and  another  went  out 
foraging  and  came  back  raving  like  a  mad 
dog,  saying  that  he  had  been  captured  by  a 
tribe  of  monster  women,  whose  bodies  were 
entirely  covered  with  fur.  He  barely  escaped 
from  them  with  his  life,  and  at  any  length, 
died  soon  afterwards  of  a  strange  illness. 

On  another  occasion,  our  ship  was  nearly 
capsized  by  a  gigantic  beast  with  many 
arms  that  rose  up  from  the  depths.  We  were 
scarcely  able  to  drive  it  off  with  our  spears. 
But  this  does  not  concern  my  story  —  I  was 
telling  you  of  how  I  came  to  join  this  group 
and  Journey  towards  Egypt. 

As  the  years  passed,  even  piracy  ceased  to 
turn  the  profit  that  it  once  did.  The  mer¬ 
chant  ships  became  even  fewer,  and  those 
that  did  sail  became  more  vigilant,  and  the 
crews  more  warlike  and  ferocious  than  ever 
before.  It  became  more  profitable  to  raid 
coastal  lands.  But  this  was  quite  difficult  as 
many  of  the  lands  had  set  up  great  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  stone  on  a  gigantic  scale.  One  small 
fleet  of  pirate  ships  had  very  little  hope  of 
breaching  such  a  great  defense.  Meanwhile, 
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complete  disorder  had  set  in  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Hittites.  It  was  said  that  king 
Suppiluliuma  [the  last  known  king  of  the  Hit- 
tite  Empire]  could  not  hold  out  much  longer. 
His  great  kingship  would  soon  be  finished. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  pirate  business 
were  faring  very  badly. 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Pele- 
set  sea  raiders  came  together  to  discuss 
our  lamentable  situation.  The  chiefs  spoke 
among  themselves  and  decided  that  it  would 
be  best  to  unite  and  push  southwards.  The 
Canaanites  were  still  rich  and  happy,  after 
all,  and  could  offer  much  plunder,  and  even 
trade.  Perhaps  some  of  us  could  even  come 
to  settle  in  Egypt,  even  if  by  capture,  as  I 
have.  Egypt  is  never  lacking  in  anything,  and 
even  prisoners  of  battle  here  are  often  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  those  living  freely  in  the  poorer 
regions  to  the  north. 

The  ships  of  the  Peleset  formed  a  great  fleet 
and  joined  forces  with  the  nearby  tribe  of 
the  TJekker.  I  rejoiced  them  at  the  thought 
of  traveling  southward.  I  took  my  wife  and 
children  and  they  were  boarded  upon  a  boat 
with  many  other  women  and  children  of  our 
people  with  supplies  and  horses  and  oxen. 
When  they  reached  the  mainland,  they  were 
to  set  out  with  an  armed  guard  and  make 
way  for  Amurru.  I  went  before  them  in  a  ship 
manned  by  the  most  ferocious  of  our  fight¬ 
ers,  and  we  led  the  way,  bringing  a  great 
fleet  against  the  coast  of  Hatti-land. 

I  must  honestly  tell  you  that,  when  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  shore  of  our  intended  enemies, 
I  was  terrified.  Every  limb  of  my  body  trem¬ 
bled,  for  I  knew  of  the  might  of  the  Hittites. 
After  all,  had  not  Hattusas  been  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  the  world  aside  from 
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also  knew  that  several  other  fleets  of  Alashi- 

yan  ships  had  tried  to  battle  the  Hittites 

before  ours,  with  only  limited  success.  But  I 

need  not  have  feared  so  much. 

The  fleet  that  came  to  meet  us  was  not  the 
great  wall  of  hre  and  fury  that  I  had  expect¬ 
ed,  but  a  few  ships,  badly  prepared.  It  seems 
the  king  of  Hattusas  was  too  busy  trying  to 
protect  his  skin  from  his  own  kinsmen  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  proper  fleet.  We  had  their  ships  cap¬ 
sized  and  the  crews  begging  for  mercy  in  the 
space  of  an  hour.  Some  of  the  crews,  which 
consisted  of  Shardana  and  Shekelesh  working 
in  the  service  of  the  Hittites,  defected  to  our 
own  side. 


When  we  had  defeated  the  Hittite  fleet,  we 
docked  in  the  harbors  and  came  ashore  with 
our  chariots  and  weapons  prepared.  Some  of 
our  men  went  southward,  accompanying  the 
women  and  children  in  their  ox-carts,  while 
others  of  us  marched  for  the  greatest  city  of 
the  Hittites,  where  the  king  was.  It  was  many 
days  march  to  the  city  of  Hattusas,  and  we 
found  war  and  pandemonium  along  the  way. 
We  marched  through  Tarsus,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  in  flames,  and  stole  the  treasure  of  the 
city.  We  stopped  at  many  points  to  raid  and 
pillage  the  small  settlements  that  we  found, 
and  other  bandits  and  wanderers  joined  us. 
When  at  last  we  reached  Hattusas,  the  city 
was  already  in  shambles.  Many  of  the  people 
had  fled  upon  hearing  that  we  were  coming, 
and  civil  strife  had  broken  out.  We  found  it 
an  easy  thing  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  palace  and  steal  the  hne  things  there, 
what  few  had  been  left  behind  by  the  de¬ 
parting  populace.  We  left  Hattusas  burnt  to 
the  ground. 


What  historical 
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the  fate  of  the  Hittite 
Empire  ? 


Next,  we  moved  southward  to  Ugarit.  The 
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people  of  Ugarit  had  become  too  soft  and 
lazy  with  wealth  to  hold  up  against  us,  and 
we  destroyed  their  fleet  and  sacked  their 
city  in  a  matter  of  days.  The  populace  fled 
while  letters  for  aid  were  still  baking  in  their 
kilns.  We  passed  through  Kode,  Carchemish 
and  Arvad,  leaving  all  of  them  engulfed  with 
hre.  We  made  our  camp  in  Amurru,  and  then 
set  out  southward  again,  pressing  on  for 
Egypt.  My  wife  and  children  went  along  the 
land  route,  while  I  went  by  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Great  Green  not  far  from  your  river  mouths 
that  my  fleet  met  with  your  Egyptian  ships. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  complete  pande¬ 
monium.  Our  own  ships  came  forth  into  the 
harbor,  moving  entirely  by  sails,  and  we 
rejoiced  to  see  the  shore  of  Egypt.  But  your 
Lord  Ramses  III  had  already  prepared  for  us 
by  sending  forth  your  ships.  We  scarcely 
had  time  to  realize  where  we  were  before 
they  were  upon  us.  They  drove  forward  at 
us  with  oars  working  at  full  speed,  and  we 
found  ourselves  showered  with  arrows  from 
your  boats.  I  despaired  of  what  to  do,  for  our 
own  sailors  were  not  armed  with  projectiles. 

It  was  something  we  should  have  antici¬ 
pated,  but  we  did  not.  And  so  with  swords 
and  spears  and  round  shields  we  stood  our 
ground  as  your  own  ships  pulled  up  along¬ 
side  ours.  Some  of  the  ships  were  overrun 
by  Egyptians  and  others  were  overturned  so 
that  all  the  people  and  cargo  spilled  out  into 
the  water.  I  stood  fearing  for  my  life  as  an 
Egyptian  ship  struck  ours  with  its  great  side, 
knocking  loose  the  bird  head  which  graced 
our  prow  and  tipping  our  ship  terribly.  One  of 
my  brave  companions  lost  his  footing  upon 
the  slippery  deck  and  plunged  into  the  wa¬ 
ter.  He  was  drawn  under  the  Egyptian  ship 
and  bludgeoned  with  the  oars.  At  length,  he 
vanished  beneath  the  surface  and  I  did  not 


see  him  again. 
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The  Egyptian  ship  struck  ours  again  and  I 
found  myself  all  at  once  beneath  the  water. 

I  thought  to  myself,  ‘Beder,  your  time  has 
come,  you  old  fool.  You  should  have  followed 
your  convictions  about  the  pirating  business 
right  from  the  start.  Just  as  I  was  about  to 
give  up  and  let  the  water  claim  me,  I  floated 
up  again,  and  my  head  broke  the  surface.  My 
ship  capsized  and  my  companions  and  their 
shields  were  scattered  about  in  disarray.  All 
at  once  someone  grabbed  me  and  snatched 
me  out  of  the  water  and  dragged  me  onto 
another  boat.  It  was  one  of  your  Egyptian 
sailors.  He  put  me  in  fetters  and  said,  ‘You 
have  been  captured,  you  vile  northerner.  If 
you  wish  to  survive,  you  had  best  not  strug¬ 
gle.’ 

I  sat  there  on  the  deck  of  that  Egyptian 
boat,  cold  and  wet  and  coughing  up  brine, 
and  I  knew  not  whether  to  weep  or  cel¬ 
ebrate.  For  I  knew  that,  if,  on  the  one  hand, 

I  were  to  be  settled  in  Egypt  in  service  of 
the  King,  your  Lord  and  mine,  my  troubles 
were  over  —  so  long  as  I  might  see  my  fam¬ 
ily  again.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  were 
simply  to  be  slain,  then  all  my  effort  would 
have  been  wasted.  But  now  I  am  here,  and  it 
seems  I  have  come  home  safe  at  last.  I  only 
wish  that  I  could  be  reunited  with  my  family! 
Then  I  would  be  completely  happy. 
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‘How  to  Tell  a  True  War  Story’  by  Tim 
O’Brien  (1990) 

The  following  is  a  chapter  from  the  novel  The  Things  They  Carried, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  great  pieces  of  literature  written 
about  the  Vietnam  War.  Note:  O’Brien  uses  some  rather  harsh 
language  in  his  writing,  but  he  does  so  in  the  interest  of  his  deeper 
ideas  about  war  and  literature.  Please  be  aware  that  the  few 
instances  of  profanity  are  part  of  his  war  story  and  similar  usage  is 
not  condoned  in  normal  conversations. 

This  is  true. 

I  had  a  buddy  in  Vietnam.  His  name  was  Bob  Kiley  but 
everybody  called  him  Rat. 

A  friend  of  his  gets  killed,  so  about  a  week  later  Rat 
sits  down  and  writes  a  letter  to  the  guy’s  sister.  Rat 
tells  her  what  a  great  brother  she  had,  how  strack  the 
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guy  was,  a  number  one  pal  and  comrade.  A 
real  soldier’s  soldier,  Rat  says.  Then  he  tells  a 
few  stories  to  make  the  point,  how  her  brother 
would  always  volunteer  for  stuff  nobody  else 
would  volunteer  for  in  a  million  years,  danger¬ 
ous  stuff,  like  doing  recon  or  going  out  on 
these  really  badass  night  patrols.  Stainless 
steel  balls.  Rat  tells  her.  The  guy  was  a  little 
crazy,  for  sure,  but  crazy  in  a  good  way,  a  real 
daredevil,  because  he  liked  the  challenge  of  it, 
he  liked  testing  himself,  just  man  against  gook. 
A  great,  great  guy.  Rat  says. 

Anyway,  it’s  a  terrihc  letter,  very  personal  and 
touching.  Rat  almost  bawls  writing  it.  He  gets 
all  teary  telling  about  the  good  times  they  had 
together,  how  her  brother  made  the  war  seem 
almost  fun,  always  raising  hell  and  lighting  up 
villes  and  bringing  smoke  to  bear  every  which 
way.  A  great  sense  of  humor,  too.  Like  the 
time  at  this  river  when  he  went  fishing  with  a 
whole  damn  crate  of  hand  grenades.  Probably 
the  funniest  thing  in  world  history.  Rat  says, 
all  that  gore,  about  twenty  zillion  dead  gook 
fish.  Her  brother,  he  had  the  right  attitude.  He 
knew  how  to  have  a  good  time.  On  Halloween, 
this  real  hot  spooky  night,  the  dude  paints  up 
his  body  all  different  colors  and  puts  on  this 
weird  mask  and  goes  out  on  ambush  almost 
stark  naked.  Just  boots  and  balls  and  an  M-1  6. 
A  tremendous  human  being.  Rat  says.  Pretty 
nutso  sometimes,  but  you  could  trust  him  with 
your  life. 

And  then  the  letter  gets  very  sad  and  serious. 
Rat  pours  his  heart  out.  He  says  he  loved  the 
guy.  He  says  the  guy  was  his  best  friend  in  the 
world.  They  were  like  soul  mates,  he  says,  like 
twins  or  something,  they  had  a  whole  lot  in 
common.  He  tells  the  guy’s  sister  he’ll  look  her 
up  when  the  war’s  over. 

So  what  happens?  Rat  mails  the  letter.  He 


waits  two  months.  The  dumb  cooze  never 
writes  back. 
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A  true  war  story  is  never  moral.  It  does  not 
instruct,  nor  encourage  virtue,  nor  suggest 
models  of  proper  human  behavior,  nor  re¬ 
strain  men  from  doing  the  things  they  have 
always  done.  If  a  story  seems  moral,  do  not 
believe  it.  If  at  the  end  of  a  war  story  you 
feel  uplifted,  or  if  you  feel  that  some  small 
bit  of  rectitude  has  been  salvaged  from  the 
larger  waste,  then  you  have  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  very  old  and  terrible  lie.  There  is 
no  rectitude  whatsoever.  There  is  no  vir¬ 
tue.  As  a  hrst  rule  of  thumb,  therefore,  you 
can  tell  a  true  war  story  by  its  absolute  and 
uncompromising  allegiance  to  obscenity  and 
evil.  Listen  to  Rat  Kiley.  Cooze,  he  says.  He 
does  not  say  bitch.  He  certainly  does  not  say 
woman,  or  girl.  He  says  cooze.  Then  he  spits 
and  stares.  He’s  nineteen  years  old— it’s 
too  much  for  him — so  he  looks  at  you  with 
those  big  gentle,  killer  eyes  and  says  cooze, 
because  his  friend  is  dead,  and  because  it’s 
so  incredibly  sad  and  true:  she  never  wrote 
back. 

You  can  tell  a  true  war  story  if  it  embarrass¬ 
es  you.  If  you  don’t  care  for  obscenity,  you 
don’t  care  for  the  truth;  if  you  don’t  care  for 
the  truth,  watch  how  you  vote.  Send  guys  to 
war,  they  come  home  talking  dirty. 

Listen  to  Rat:  “Jesus  Christ,  man,  I  write  this 
beautiful  fucking  letter,  I  slave  over  it,  and 
what  happens?  The  dumb  cooze  never  writes 
back.” 

The  dead  guy’s  name  was  Curt  Lemon.  What 
happened  was,  we  crossed  a  muddy  river  and 
marched  west  into  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  third  day  we  took  a  break  along  a  trail 
junction  in  deep  Jungle.  Right  away.  Lemon 
and  Rat  Kiley  started  goofing  off.  They  didn’t 
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understand  about  the  spookiness.  They  were 
kids;  they  just  didn’t  know.  A  nature  hike,  they 
thought,  not  even  a  war,  so  they  went  off 
into  the  shade  of  some  giant  trees— quadruple 
canopy,  no  sunlight  at  all— and  they  were  gig¬ 
gling  and  calling  each  other  motherfucker  and 
playing  a  silly  game  they’d  invented.  The  game 
involved  smoke  grenades,  which  were  harm¬ 
less  unless  you  did  stupid  things,  and  what 
they  did  was  pull  out  the  pin  and  stand  a  few 
feet  apart  and  play  catch  under  the  shade  of 
those  huge  trees.  Whoever  chickened  out  was 
a  motherfucker.  And  if  nobody  chickened  out, 
the  grenade  would  make  a  light  popping  sound 
and  they’d  be  covered  with  smoke  and  they’d 
laugh  and  dance  around  and  then  do  it  again. 

It’s  all  exactly  true. 

It  happened  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but  I 
still  remember  that  trail  Junction  and  the  giant 
trees  and  a  soft  dripping  sound  somewhere 
beyond  the  trees.  I  remember  the  smell  of 
moss.  Up  in  the  canopy  there  were  tiny  white 
blossoms,  but  no  sunlight  at  all,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  shadows  spreading  out  under  the  trees 
where  Lemon  and  Rat  Kiley  were  playing  catch 
with  smoke  grenades.  Mitchell  Sanders  sat  flip¬ 
ping  his  yo-yo.  Norman  Bowker  and  Kiowa  and 
Dave  Jensen  were  dozing,  or  half-dozing,  and 
all  around  us  were  those  ragged  green  moun¬ 
tains. 

Except  for  the  laughter  things  were  quiet. 

At  one  point,  I  remember,  Mitchell  Sanders 
turned  and  looked  at  me,  not  quite  nodding, 
then  after  a  while  he  rolled  up  his  yo-yo  and 
moved  away. 

It’s  hard  to  tell  what  happened  next. 

They  were  Just  goofing.  There  was  a  noise,  I 
suppose,  which  must’ve  been  the  detonator, 
so  I  glanced  behind  me  and  watched  Lemon 
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Step  from  the  shade  into  bright  sunlight. 

His  face  was  suddenly  brown  and  shining.  A 
handsome  kid,  really.  Sharp  gray  eyes,  lean 
and  narrow-waisted,  and  when  he  died  it  was 
almost  beautiful,  the  way  the  sunlight  came 
around  him  and  lifted  him  up  and  sucked  him 
high  into  a  tree  full  of  moss  and  vines  and 
white  blossoms. 

In  any  war  story,  but  especially  a  true  one, 
it’s  difficult  to  separate  what  happened  from 
what  seemed  to  happen.  What  seems  to 
happen  becomes  its  own  happening  and  has 
to  be  told  that  way.  The  angles  of  vision  are 
skewed.  When  a  booby  trap  explodes,  you 
close  your  eyes  and  duck  and  float  outside 
yourself.  When  a  guy  dies,  like  Curt  Lemon, 
you  look  away  and  then  look  back  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  look  away  again.  The  pictures 
get  jumbled;  you  tend  to  miss  a  lot.  And 
then  afterward,  when  you  go  to  tell  about 
it,  there  is  always  that  surreal  seemingness, 
which  makes  the  story  seem  untrue,  but 
which  in  fact  represents  the  hard  and  exact 
truth  as  it  seemed. 

In  many  cases  a  true  war  story  cannot  be 
believed.  If  you  believe  it,  be  skeptical.  It’s  a 
question  of  credibility.  Often  the  crazy  stuff 
is  true  and  the  normal  stuff  isn’t  because  the 
normal  stuff  is  necessary  to  make  you  be¬ 
lieve  the  truly  incredible  craziness. 

In  other  cases  you  can’t  even  tell  a  true  war 
story.  Sometimes  it’s  Just  beyond  telling. 

I  heard  this  one,  for  example,  from  Mitch¬ 
ell  Sanders.  It  was  near  dusk  and  we  were 
sitting  at  my  foxhole  along  a  wide,  muddy 
river  north  of  Quang  Ngai.  I  remember  how 
peaceful  the  twilight  was.  A  deep  pinkish  red 
spilled  out  on  the  river,  which  moved  without 
sound,  and  in  the  morning  we  would  cross 
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the  river  and  march  west  into  the  mountains. 
The  occasion  was  right  for  a  good  story. 


“God’s  truth,”  Mitchell  Sanders  said.  “A  six- 
man  patrol  goes  up  into  the  mountains  on  a 
basic  listening-post  operation.  The  idea’s  to 
spend  a  week  up  there,  just  lie  low  and  listen 
for  enemy  movement.  They’ve  got  a  radio 
along,  so  if  they  hear  anything  suspicious— 
anything—  they’re  supposed  to  call  in  artillery 
or  gunships,  whatever  it  takes.  Otherwise  they 
keep  strict  held  discipline.  Absolute  silence. 
They  Just  listen.” 

He  glanced  at  me  to  make  sure  I  had  the 
scenario.  He  was  playing  with  his  yo-yo,  mak¬ 
ing  it  dance  with  short,  tight  little  strokes 
of  the  wrist.  His  face  was  blank  in  the  dusk. 
“We’re  talking  hardass  LP.  These  six  guys,  they 
don’t  say  boo  for  a  solid  week.  They  don’t  got 
tongues.  All  ears.” 

“Right,”  I  said. 

“Understand  me?” 

“Invisible.”  Sanders  nodded. 

“Afhrm,”  he  said.  “Invisible.  So  what  happens 
is,  these  guys  get  themselves  deep  in  the 
bush,  all  camouflaged  up,  and  they  lie  down 
and  wait  and  that’s  all  they  do,  nothing  else, 
they  lie  there  for  seven  straight  days  and  Just 
listen.  And  man.  I’ll  tell  you — it’s  spooky.  This 
is  mountains.  You  don’t  know  spooky  till  you 
been  there.  Jungle,  sort  of,  except  it’s  way  up 
in  the  clouds  and  there’s  always  this  fog-like 
rain,  except  it’s  not  raining  —  everything’s  all 
wet  and  swirly  and  tangled  up  and  you  can’t 
see  Jack,  you  can’t  hnd  your  own  pecker  to 
piss  with.  Like  you  don’t  even  have  a  body. 
Serious  spooky.  You  just  go  with  the  vapors  - 
the  fog  sort  of  takes  you  in....  And  the  sounds, 
man.  The  sounds  carry  forever.  You  hear  shit 


nobody  should  ever  hear. 
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Sanders  was  quiet  for  a  second,  just  working 
the  yo-yo,  then  he  smiled  at  me.  “So,  after 
a  couple  days  the  guys  start  hearing  this 
real  soft,  kind  of  wacked-out  music.  Weird 
echoes  and  stuff.  Like  a  radio  or  something, 
but  it’s  not  a  radio,  it’s  this  strange  gook 
music  that  comes  right  out  of  the  rocks.  Far¬ 
away,  sort  of,  but  right  up  close,  too. 

They  try  to  ignore  it.  But  it’s  a  listening 
post,  right? 

So  they  listen.  And  every  night  they  keep 
hearing  this  crazyass  gook  concert.  All  kinds 
of  chimes  and  xylophones.  I  mean,  this  is 
wilderness — no  way,  it  can’t  be  real — but 
there  it  is,  like  the  mountains  are  tuned-in  to 
Radio  Fucking  Flanoi.  Naturally  they  get  ner¬ 
vous.  One  guy  sticks  Juicy  Fruit  in  his  ears. 
Another  guy  almost  flips.  Thing  is,  though, 
they  can’t  report  music.  They  can’t  get  on 
the  horn  and  call  back  to  base  and  say,  ‘Fley, 
listen,  we  need  some  firepower,  we  got  to 
blow  away  this  weirdo  gook  rock  band.’  They 
can’t  do  that.  It  wouldn’t  go  down.  So  they 
lie  there  in  the  fog  and  keep  their  mouths 
shut.  And  what  makes  it  extra  bad,  see,  is 
the  poor  dudes  can’t  horse  around  like  nor¬ 
mal.  Can’t  Joke  it  away.  Can’t  even  talk  to 
each  other  except  maybe  in  whispers,  all 
hush-hush,  and  that  Just  revs  up  the  willies. 
All  they  do  is  listen.” 

Again  there  was  some  silence  as  Mitchell 
Sanders  looked  out  on  the  river.  The  dark 
was  coming  on  hard  now,  and  off  to  the 
west  I  could  see  the  mountains  rising  in 
silhouette,  all  the  mysteries  and  unknowns. 
“This  next  part,”  Sanders  said  quietly,  “you 
won’t  believe.” 


Probably  not,”  I  said. 
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'You  won’t.  And  you  know  why? 
Why?” 


He  gave  me  a  tired  smile.  “Because  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Because  every  word  is  absolutely  dead- 
on  true.” 

Sanders  made  a  little  sound  in  his  throat,  like 
a  sigh,  as  if  to  say  he  didn’t  care  if  I  believed 
it  or  not.  But  he  did  care.  He  wanted  me  to 
believe,  I  could  tell.  He  seemed  sad,  in  a  way. 

“These  six  guys,  they’re  pretty  fried  out  by 
now,  and  one  night  they  start  hearing  voices. 
Like  at  a  cocktail  party.  That’s  what  it  sounds 
like,  this  big  swank  gook  cocktail  party  some¬ 
where  out  there  in  the  fog.  Music  and  chitchat 
and  stuff.  It’s  crazy,  I  know,  but  they  hear  the 
champagne  corks.  They  hear  the  actual  mar¬ 
tini  glasses.  Real  hoity-toity,  all  very  civilized, 
except  this  isn’t  civilization.  This  is  Nam. 

“Anyway,  the  guys  try  to  be  cool.  They  just 
lie  there  and  groove,  but  after  a  while  they 
start  hearing  -  you  won’t  believe  this  -  they 
hear  chamber  music.  They  hear  violins  and  shit. 
They  hear  this  terrihc  mama-san  soprano.  Then 
after  a  while  they  hear  gook  opera  and  a  glee 
club  and  the  Haiphong  Boys  Choir  and  a  bar¬ 
bershop  quartet  and  all  kinds  of  weird  chant¬ 
ing  and  Buddha-Buddha  stuff.  The  whole  time, 
in  the  background,  there’s  still  that  cocktail 
party  going  on.  All  these  different  voices.  Not 
human  voices,  though.  Because  it’s  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Follow  me?  The  rock  -  it’s  talking.  And 
the  fog,  too,  and  the  grass  and  the  goddamn 
mongooses. 

Everything  talks.  The  trees  talk  politics,  the 
monkeys  talk  religion.  The  whole  country.  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  place  talks. 
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“The  guys  can’t  cope.  They  lose  it.  They  get 
on  the  radio  and  report  enemy  movement — 
a  whole  army,  they  say— and  they  order  up 
the  firepower.  They  get  arty  and  gunships. 
They  call  in  air-strikes.  And  I’ll  tell  you,  they 
fuckin’  crash  that  cocktail  party.  All  night 
long,  they  just  smoke  those  mountains.  They 
make  Jungle  Juice.  They  blow  away  trees  and 
glee  clubs  and  whatever  else  there  is  to  blow 
away.  Scorch  time.  They  walk  napalm  up  and 
down  the  ridges.  They  bring  in  the  Cobras 
and  F-4s,  they  use  Willie  Peter  and  HE  and 
incendiaries.  It’s  all  fire.  They  make  those 
mountains  bum. 

“Around  dawn  things  finally  get  quiet.  Like 
you  never  even  heard  quiet  before.  One 
of  those  real  thick,  real  misty  days  -  just 
clouds  and  fog,  they’re  off  in  this  special 
zone — and  the  mountains  are  absolutely 
dead-flat  silent.  Like  Brigadoon  -  pure  vapor, 
you  know?  Everything’s  all  sucked  up  inside 
the  fog.  Not  a  single  sound,  except  they  still 
hear  it. 

“So  they  pack  up  and  start  humping.  They 
head  down  the  mountain,  back  to  base 
camp,  and  when  they  get  there  they  don’t 
say  diddly.  They  don’t  talk.  Not  a  word,  like 
they’re  deaf  and  dumb.  Later  on  this  fat 
bird  colonel  comes  up  and  asks  what  the  hell 
happened  out  there.  What’d  they  hear?  Why 
all  the  ordnance?  The  man’s  ragged  out,  he 
gets  down  tight  on  their  case.  I  mean,  they 
spent  six  trillion  dollars  on  firepower,  and  this 
fatass  colonel  wants  answers,  he  wants  to 
know  what  the  fuckin’  story  is. 

“But  the  guys  don’t  say  zip.  They  Just  look 
at  him  for  a  while,  sort  of  funnylike,  sort  of 
amazed,  and  the  whole  war  is  right  there 
in  that  stare.  It  says  everything  you  can’t 
ever  say.  It  says,  man,  you  got  wax  in  your 
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ears.  It  says,  poor  bastard,  you’ll  never  know- 
wrong  frequency — you  don’t  even  want  to 
hear  this.  Then  they  salute  the  fucker  and  walk 
away,  because  certain  stories  you  don’t  ever 
tell.” 

You  can  tell  a  true  war  story  by  the  way  it 
never  seems  to  end.  Not  then,  not  ever.  Not 
when  Mitchell  Sanders  stood  up  and  moved  off 
into  the  dark. 

It  all  happened. 

Even  now  I  remember  that  yo-yo.  In  a  way,  I 
suppose,  you  had  to  be  there,  you  had  to  hear 
it,  but  I  could  tell  how  desperately  Sanders 
wanted  me  to  believe  him,  his  frustration  at 
not  quite  getting  the  details  right,  not  quite 
pinning  down  the  hnal  and  definitive  truth. 

And  I  remember  sitting  at  my  foxhole  that 
night,  watching  the  shadows  of  Quang  Ngai, 
thinking  about  the  coming  day  and  how  we 
would  cross  the  river  and  march  west  into  the 
mountains,  all  the  ways  I  might  die,  all  the 
things  I  did  not  understand. 

Late  in  the  night  Mitchell  Sanders  touched  my 
shoulder.  “Just  came  to  me,”  he  whispered. 
“The  moral,  I  mean.  Nobody  listens.  Nobody 
hears  nothing.  Like  that  fatass  colonel.  The 
politicians,  all  the  civilian  types,  what  they 
need  is  to  go  out  on  LP.  The  vapors,  man. 
Trees  and  rocks  -  you  got  to  listen  to  your 
enemy.” 

And  then  again,  in  the  morning,  Sanders  came 
up  to  me.  The  platoon  was  preparing  to  move 
out,  checking  weapons,  going  through  all  the 
little  rituals  that  preceded  a  day’s  march.  Al¬ 
ready  the  lead  squad  had  crossed  the  river  and 
was  filing  off  toward  the  west. 
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“I  got  a  confession  to  make,”  Sanders  said. 
“Last  night,  man,  I  had  to  make  up  a  few 
things.” 

“I  know  that.” 

“The  glee  club.  There  wasn’t  any  glee  club.” 
“Right.” 

“No  opera.” 

“Forget  it,  I  understand.” 

“Yeah,  but  listen,  it’s  still  true.  Those  six 
guys,  they  heard  wicked  sound  out  there. 
They  heard  sound  you  just  plain  won’t  be¬ 
lieve.”  Sanders  pulled  on  his  rucksack,  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  almost  smiled  at 
me. 

I  knew  what  was  coming  but  I  beat  him  to  it. 
“All  right,”  I  said,  “what’s  the  moral?” 

“Forget  it.” 

“No,  go  ahead.” 

For  a  long  while  he  was  quiet,  looking  away, 
and  the  silence  kept  stretching  out  until  it 
was  almost  embarrassing.  Then  he  shrugged 
and  gave  me  a  stare  that  lasted  all  day. 

“Flear  that  quiet,  man?”  he  said.  “There’s 
your  moral.” 

In  a  true  war  story,  if  there’s  a  moral  at  all, 
it’s  like  the  thread  that  makes  the  cloth. 

You  can’t  tease  it  out.  You  can’t  extract 
the  meaning  without  unraveling  the  deeper 
meaning.  And  in  the  end,  really,  there’s 
nothing  much  to  say  about  a  true  war  story, 
except  maybe  “Oh.” 

True  war  stories  do  not  generalize.  They 
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do  not  indulge  in  abstraction  or  analysis.  For 
example:  War  is  hell.  As  a  moral  declaration 
the  old  truism  seems  perfectly  true,  and  yet 
because  it  abstracts,  because  it  generalizes, 

I  can’t  believe  it  with  my  stomach.  Nothing 
turns  inside.  It  comes  down  to  gut  instinct.  A 
true  war  story,  if  truly  told,  makes  the  stom¬ 
ach  believe. 

This  one  does  it  for  me.  I’ve  told  it  before  - 
many  times,  many  versions  -  but  here’s  what 
actually  happened.  We  crossed  the  river  and 
marched  west  into  the  mountains.  On  the  third 
day.  Curt  Lemon  stepped  on  a  booby-trapped 
1 05  round.  He  was  playing  catch  with  Rat  Ki- 
ley,  laughing,  and  then  he  was  dead.  The  trees 
were  thick;  it  took  nearly  an  hour  to  cut  an  LZ 
for  the  dustoff. 

Later,  higher  in  the  mountains,  we  came  across 
a  baby  VC  water  buffalo.  What  it  was  doing 
there  I  don’t  know  -  no  farms  or  paddies  -  but 
we  chased  it  down  and  got  a  rope  around  it 
and  led  it  along  to  a  deserted  village  where  we 
set  for  the  night.  After  supper  Rat  Kiley  went 
over  and  stroked  its  nose.  He  opened  up  a  can 
of  C  rations,  pork  and  beans,  but  the  baby  buf¬ 
falo  wasn’t  interested. 

Rat  shrugged. 

He  stepped  back  and  shot  it  through  the  right 
front  knee.  The  animal  did  not  make  a  sound. 

It  went  down  hard,  then  got  up  again,  and  Rat 
took  careful  aim  and  shot  off  an  ear.  He  shot 
it  in  the  hindquarters  and  in  the  little  hump 
at  its  back.  He  shot  it  twice  in  the  flanks.  It 
wasn’t  to  kill;  it  was  just  to  hurt.  He  put  the 
rifle  muzzle  up  against  the  mouth  and  shot  the 
mouth  away.  Nobody  said  much.  The  whole 
platoon  stood  there  watching,  feeling  all  kinds 
of  things,  but  there  wasn’t  a  great  deal  of  pity 
for  the  baby  water  buffalo.  Lemon  was  dead. 
Rat  Kiley  had  lost  his  best  friend  in  the  world. 
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Later  in  the  week  he  would  write  a  long  per¬ 
sonal  letter  to  the  guy’s  sister,  who  would 
not  write  back,  but  for  now  it  was  a  question 
of  pain.  He  shot  off  the  tail.  He  shot  away 
chunks  of  meat  below  the  ribs.  All  around 
us  there  was  the  smell  of  smoke  and  hith, 
and  deep  greenery,  and  the  evening  was 
humid  and  very  hot.  Rat  went  to  automatic. 
He  shot  randomly,  almost  casually,  quick 
little  spurts  in  the  belly  and  butt.  Then  he 
reloaded,  squatted  down,  and  shot  it  in  the 
left  front  knee.  Again  the  animal  fell  hard  and 
tried  to  get  up,  but  this  time  it  couldn’t  quite 
make  it.  It  wobbled  and  went  down  sideways. 
Rat  shot  it  in  the  nose.  He  bent  forward  and 
whispered  something,  as  if  talking  to  a  pet, 
then  he  shot  it  in  the  throat.  All  the  while 
the  baby  buffalo  was  silent,  or  almost  silent, 
just  a  light  bubbling  sound  where  the  nose 
had  been.  It  lay  very  still.  Nothing  moved 
except  the  eyes,  which  were  enormous,  the 
pupils  shiny  black  and  dumb. 

Rat  Kiley  was  crying.  He  tried  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  but  then  cradled  his  rifle  and  went  off 
by  himself  The  rest  of  us  stood  in  a  ragged 
circle  around  the  baby  buffalo.  For  a  time  no 
one  spoke.  We  had  witnessed  something  es¬ 
sential,  something  brand-new  and  profound, 
a  piece  of  the  world  so  startling  there  was 
not  yet  a  name  for  it. 

Somebody  kicked  the  baby  buffalo. 

It  was  still  alive,  though  Just  barely.  Just  in 
the  eyes. 

“Amazing,”  Dave  Jensen  said.  “My  whole  life, 

I  never  seen  anything  like  it.” 

“Never?” 

“Not  hardly.  Not  once.” 

Kiowa  and  Mitchell  Sanders  picked  up  the 
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baby  buffalo.  They  hauled  it  across  the  open 
square,  hoisted  it  up,  and  dumped  it  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  well.  Afterward,  we  sat  waiting  for  Rat  to 
get  himself  together. 

“Amazing,”  Dave  Jensen  kept  saying. 

“For  sure.” 

“A  new  wrinkle.  I  never  seen  it  before.” 

Mitchell  Sanders  took  out  his  yo-yo.  ‘“Well, 
that’s  Nam,”  he  said,  “Garden  of  Evil.  Over 
here,  man,  every  sin’s  real  fresh  and  original.” 

How  do  you  generalize? 

War  is  hell,  but  that’s  not  the  half  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  war  is  also  mystery  and  terror  and 
adventure  and  courage  and  discovery  and  holi¬ 
ness  and  pity  and  despair  and  longing  and  love. 
War  is  nasty;  war  is  fun.  War  is  thrilling;  war  is 
drudgery.  War  makes  you  a  man;  war  makes 
you  dead. 

The  truths  are  contradictory.  It  can  be  ar¬ 
gued,  for  instance,  that  war  is  grotesque.  But 
in  truth  war  is  also  beauty.  For  all  its  horror, 
you  can’t  help  but  gape  at  the  awful  majesty 
of  combat.  You  stare  out  at  tracer  rounds 
unwinding  through  the  dark  like  brilliant  red  rib¬ 
bons.  You  crouch  in  ambush  as  a  cool,  impas¬ 
sive  moon  rises  over  the  nighttime  paddies. 

You  admire  the  fluid  symmetries  of  troops  on 
the  move,  the  harmonies  of  sound  and  shape 
and  proportion,  the  great  sheets  of  metal-hre 
streaming  down  from  a  gunship,  the  illumina¬ 
tion  rounds,  the  white  phosphorous,  the  purply 
black  glow  of  napalm,  the  rocket’s  red  glare. 

It’s  not  pretty,  exactly.  It’s  astonishing.  It  hlls 
the  eye.  It  commands  you.  You  hate  it,  yes, 
but  your  eyes  do  not.  Like  a  killer  forest  hre, 
like  cancer  under  a  microscope,  any  battle 
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or  bombing  raid  or  artillery  barrage  has  the 
aesthetic  purity  of  absolute  moral  indiffer¬ 
ence  -  a  powerful,  implacable  beauty  -  and 
a  true  war  story  will  tell  the  truth  about  this, 
though  the  truth  is  ugly. 

To  generalize  about  war  is  like  generaliz¬ 
ing  about  peace.  Almost  everything  is  true. 
Almost  nothing  is  true.  At  its  core,  perhaps, 
war  is  just  another  name  for  death,  and  yet 
any  soldier  will  tell  you,  if  he  tells  the  truth, 
that  proximity  to  death  brings  with  it  a  cor¬ 
responding  proximity  to  life.  After  a  hre- 
hght,  there  is  always  the  immense  pleasure 
of  aliveness.  The  trees  are  alive.  The  grass, 
the  soil — everything.  All  around  you  things 
are  purely  living,  and  you  among  them,  and 
the  aliveness  makes  you  tremble.  You  feel 
an  intense,  out-of-the-skin  awareness  of 
your  living  self — your  truest  self,  the  human 
being  you  want  to  be  and  then  become  by 
the  force  of  wanting  it.  In  the  midst  of  evil 
you  want  to  be  a  good  man.  You  want  de¬ 
cency.  You  want  Justice  and  courtesy  and 
human  concord,  things  you  never  knew  you 
wanted.  There  is  a  kind  of  largeness  to  it; 
a  kind  of  godliness.  Though  it’s  odd,  you’re 
never  more  alive  than  when  you’re  almost 
dead.  You  recognize  what’s  valuable.  Freshly, 
as  if  for  the  hrst  time,  you  love  what’s  best 
in  yourself  and  in  the  world,  all  that  might 
be  lost.  At  the  hour  of  dusk  you  sit  at  your 
foxhole  and  look  out  on  a  wide  river  turning 
pinkish  red,  and  at  the  mountains  beyond, 
and  although  in  the  morning  you  must  cross 
the  river  and  go  into  the  mountains  and  do 
terrible  things  and  maybe  die,  even  so,  you 
hnd  yourself  studying  the  hne  colors  on  the 
river,  you  feel  wonder  and  awe  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  you  are  filled  with  a  hard, 
aching  love  for  how  the  world  could  be  and 
always  should  be,  but  now  is  not.  Mitchell 
Sanders  was  right.  For  the  common  sol- 
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dier,  at  least,  war  has  the  feel— the  spiritual 
texture— of  a  great  ghostly  fog,  thick  and 
permanent.  There  is  no  clarity.  Everything 
swirls.  The  old  rules  are  no  longer  binding, 
the  old  truths  no  longer  true.  Right  spills 
over  into  wrong.  Order  blends  into  chaos, 
love  into  hate,  ugliness  into  beauty,  law  into 
anarchy,  civility  into  savagery.  The  vapors 
suck  you  in.  You  can’t  tell  where  you  are,  or 
why  you’re  there,  and  the  only  certainty  is 
absolute  ambiguity. 

In  war  you  lose  your  sense  of  the  definite, 
hence  your  sense  of  truth  itself,  and  there¬ 
fore  it’s  safe  to  say  that  in  a  true  war  story 
nothing  is  ever  absolutely  true. 

Often  in  a  true  war  story  there  is  not  even  a 
point,  or  else  the  point  doesn’t  hit  you  until 
twenty  years  later,  in  your  sleep,  and  you 
wake  up  and  shake  your  wife  and  start  telling 
the  story  to  her,  except  when  you  get  to  the 
end  you’ve  forgotten  the  point  again.  And 
then  for  a  long  time  you  lie  there  watching 
the  story  happen  in  your  head.  You  listen  to 
your  wife’s  breathing.  The  war’s  over.  You 
close  your  eyes.  You  smile  and  think,  Christ, 
what’s  the  point? 

This  one  wakes  me  up. 

In  the  mountains  that  day,  I  watched  Lemon 
turn  sideways.  He  laughed  and  said  some¬ 
thing  to  Rat  Kiley.  Then  he  took  a  peculiar 
half  step,  moving  from  shade  into  bright  sun¬ 
light,  and  the  booby-trapped  1 05  round  blew 
him  into  a  tree.  The  parts  were  just  hanging 
there,  so  Dave  Jensen  and  I  were  ordered  to 
shinny  up  and  peel  him  off.  I  remember  the 
white  bone  of  an  arm.  I  remember  pieces 
of  skin  and  something  wet  and  yellow  that 
must’ve  been  the  intestines.  The  gore  was 
horrible,  and  stays  with  me,  but  what  wakes 


me  up  twenty  years  later  is  Dave  Jensen 
singing  “Lemon  Tree”  as  we  threw  down  the 
parts. 
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You  can  tell  a  true  war  story  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  ask.  Somebody  tells  a  story,  let’s 
say,  and  afterward  you  ask,  “Is  it  true?”  and 
if  the  answer  matters,  you’ve  got  your  an¬ 
swer.  For  example,  we’ve  all  heard  this  one. 
Four  guys  go  down  a  trail.  A  grenade  sails 
out.  One  guy  jumps  on  it  and  takes  the  blast 
and  saves  his  three  buddies. 

Is  it  true? 

The  answer  matters. 

You’d  feel  cheated  if  it  never  happened. 
Without  the  grounding  reality,  it’s  Just  a  trite 
bit  of  puffery,  pure  Flollywood,  untrue  in  the 
way  all  such  stories  are  untrue.  Yet  even  if 
it  did  happen— and  maybe  it  did,  anything’s 
possible — even  then  you  know  it  can’t  be 
true,  because  a  true  war  story  does  not 
depend  upon  that  kind  of  truth.  Flappening- 
ness  is  irrelevant.  A  thing  may  happen  and 
be  a  total  lie;  another  thing  may  not  happen 
and  be  truer  than  the  truth.  For  example: 
Four  guys  go  down  a  trail.  A  grenade  sails 
out.  One  guy  Jumps  on  it  and  takes  the  blast, 
but  it’s  a  killer  grenade  and  everybody  dies 
anyway.  Before  they  die,  though,  one  of  the 
dead  guys  says,  “The  fuck  you  do  that  for?” 
and  the  jumper  says,  “Story  of  my  life,  man,” 
and  the  other  guy  starts  to  smile  but  he’s 
dead. 

That’s  a  true  story  that  never  happened. 

Twenty  years  later,  I  can  still  see  the  sun¬ 
light  on  Lemon’s  face.  I  can  see  him  turning, 
looking  back  at  Rat  Kiley,  then  he  laughed 
and  took  that  curious  half-step  from  shade 
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Good  writers  write 
with  intention,  that  is 
they  intend  to  convey 
ideas  and  deeper 
meaning. 

What  ideas  might 
O’Brien  wish  to  con¬ 
vey  ? 


into  sunlight,  his  face  suddenly  brown  and 
shining,  and  when  his  foot  touched  down,  in 
that  instant,  he  must’ve  thought  it  was  the 
sunlight  that  was  killing  him.  It  was  not  the 
sunlight.  It  was  a  rigged  1  05  round.  But  if  I 
could  ever  get  the  story  right,  how  the  sun 
seemed  to  gather  around  him  and  pick  him 
up  and  lift  him  into  a  tree,  if  I  could  some¬ 
how  recreate  the  fatal  whiteness  of  that 
light,  the  quick  glare,  the  obvious  cause  and 
effect,  then  you  would  believe  the  last  thing 
Lemon  believed,  which  for  him  must’ve  been 
the  final  truth. 

Now  and  then,  when  I  tell  this  story,  some¬ 
one  will  come  up  to  me  afterward  and  say 
she  liked  it.  It’s  always  a  woman.  Usually 
it’s  an  older  woman  of  kindly  temperament 
and  humane  politics.  She’ll  explain  that  as  a 
rule  she  hates  war  stories,  she  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  people  want  to  wallow  in  blood 
and  gore.  But  this  one  she  liked.  Sometimes, 
even,  there  are  little  tears.  What  I  should  do, 
she’ll  say,  is  put  it  all  behind  me.  Find  new 
stories  to  tell. 

I  won’t  say  it  but  I’ll  think  it.  I’ll  picture  Rat 
Kiley’s  face,  his  grief,  and  I’ll  think,  You  dumb 
cooze. 

Because  she  wasn’t  listening. 

It  wasn’t  a  war  story.  It  was  a  love  story.  It 
was  a  ghost  story. 

But  you  can’t  say  that.  All  you  can  do  is 
tell  it  one  more  time,  patiently,  adding  and 
subtracting,  making  up  a  few  things  to  get 
at  the  real  truth.  No  Mitchell  Sanders,  you 
tell  her.  No  Lemon,  no  Rat  Kiley.  And  it  didn’t 
happen  in  the  mountains,  it  happened  in  this 
little  village  on  the  Batangan  Peninsula,  and 
it  was  raining  like  crazy,  and  one  night  a  guy 


named  Stink  Harris  woke  up  screaming  with  a 
leech  on  his  tongue. 
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You  can  tell  a  true  war  story  if  you  just  keep 
on  telling  it. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  a  true  war  story  is  nev¬ 
er  about  war.  It’s  about  the  special  way  that 
dawn  spreads  out  on  a  river  when  you  know 
you  must  cross  the  river  and  march  into  the 
mountains  and  do  things  you  are  afraid  to 
do.  It’s  about  love  and  memory.  It’s  about 
sorrow.  It’s  about  sisters  who  never  write 
back  and  people  who  never  listen. 


Veterans  Day  Observance  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial,  Washington,  DC. 
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DOCUMENT:  Life  of  Lycurgus  by 
Plutarch  (c.100) 
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Plutarch  was  a  lover  of  tradition  and  his  pri¬ 
mary  goal  was  to  cherish  and  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  past  and  to  reassert  it  as 
a  model  for  proper  behavior  in  his  own  time. 
He  lived  during  a  time  at  which  the  blend  of 
Greek  and  Roman  culture  reached  its  high¬ 
est  point  of  development  His  works  are  in 
many  ways  a  summation  of  that  culture.  He 
had  studied  philosophy  in  Athens  as  a  young 
man,  travelled  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  earned  a 
reputation  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  diplomat 
in  Rome.  He  vigorously  asserted  the  central 
ideal  of  the  city-state  that  an  educated  man 
should  play  an  active  role  in  public  life. 


AuKOupYop 

LYCURGUS 

1 .  Generally  speaking  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  undisputed  statement  about  Lycurgus 
the  lawgiver,  since  conflicting  accounts  have 
been  given  of  his  ancestry,  his  travels,  his 
death,  and  above  all  his  activity  with  respect 
to  his  laws  and  government.  There  is  even 
no  agreement  among  historians  as  to  when 
the  man  lived.  Some  claim  that  he  was  in  his 
prime  at  the  time  when  he  helped  establish 
the  Olympic  truce  and  games.  Among  those 
who  take  this  view  is  Aristotle  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  who,  as  proof,  sites  a  discus  preserved 
at  Olympia  with  Lycurgus’  name  inscribed 
on  it.  But  others  who  calculate  his  time  by 
the  succession  of  Spartan  kings  claim  that 
he  must  have  lived  much  earlier  than  the 
First  Olympiad.  The  philosopher  Timaeus 
conjectures  that  there  were  actually  two 
Lycurguses  at  Sparta  at  different  times,  and 
that  the  achievements  of  both  are  attrib- 
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uted  to  a  single  man.  The  older  man  may 
have  lived  close  to  the  time  of  Homer  and 
some  think  that  Lycurgus  even  met  Homer 
in  person.  Nonetheless,  even  though  this  is 
such  a  muddled  topic  of  history,  I  shall  try  to 
present  an  account  of  Lycurgus  by  following 
those  stories  which  are  least  contradicted 
and  from  the  most  distinguished  authorities. 

2.  Of  Lycurgus’  ancestors.  Sous  was  most 
famous  and  particularly  admired.  Under  him 
the  Spartans  both  made  slaves  of  the  hel¬ 
ots  and  acquired  the  lands  of  Messenia  by 
conquest.  Among  later  kings  some  were 
detested  for  ruling  the  people  by  force,  while 
others  were  merely  tolerated  because  their 
rule  was  feeble.  As  a  result,  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  Sparta  was  gripped  by  lawlessness  and 
disorder.  Because  of  this,  Lycurgus’  father 
met  his  death  while  king.  He  died  from  being 
struck  by  a  chef’s  cleaver  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  stop  a  brawl.  The  throne  he  left  to 
his  elder  son  Polydectes. 

3.  When  Polydectes  also  died  not  long  af¬ 
ter,  everyone  figured  that  Lycurgus  ought 
to  replace  his  brother  as  king.  And  he  did 
serve  as  king  until  it  became  apparent  that 
his  brother’s  widow  was  pregnant.  As  soon 
as  he  discovered  this,  Lycurgus  declared 
that  the  kingship  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
child  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  male,  and 
he  would  exercise  power  simply  as  a  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  young  king.  The  mother,  however, 
explained  to  him  in  secret  that  she  would 
abort  the  baby  if  Lycurgus  would  marry 

her  and  remain  king  of  Sparta.  Though  he 
loathed  her  suggestion  and  morals,  he  raised 
no  objection  to  the  proposal  and  pretended 
to  approve  and  accept  it.  He  said  that  there 
was  no  need  for  her  to  suffer  physical  harm 
and  to  run  the  risks  by  taking  drugs  to  in¬ 
duce  a  miscarriage  since  he  would  make  sure 
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the  child  was  killed  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 

In  this  way  he  misled  the  woman  up  until  the 
time  of  the  child’s  birth.  When  he  learned 
that  she  was  in  labor,  Lycurgus  sent  observ¬ 
ers  and  guards  to  be  present  at  the  delivery 
with  instructions  that,  if  the  child  turn  out 
to  be  a  girl,  it  was  to  be  handed  over  to  its 
mother,  but  if  it  should  be  a  boy,  they  were 
to  bring  it  to  him  personally.  It  so  happened 
that  Lycurgus  was  eating  with  some  distin¬ 
guished  Spartans  when  a  boy  was  born  and 
the  servants  appeared  with  the  child.  The 
story  goes  that  he  took  him  and  said  to 
those  present:  ‘Spartiates,  a  king  is  born  to 
you.’  And  then  he  laid  the  child  in  the  king’s 
place  and  named  him  Charilaus,  meaning  the 
People’s  Joy,  because  everyone,  impressed 
at  how  high-minded  and  fair  Lycurgus  was, 
felt  overjoyed. 

4.  Lycurgus  had  served  as  king  for  eight 
months  and  was  admired  by  the  citizens. 
Many  were  obedient  because  he  had  authori¬ 
ty  as  guardian,  but  many  more  were  devoted 
to  him  because  of  his  personal  excellence. 
Yet  there  was  also  some  Jealousy  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  stem  his  power  among  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  of  the  king’s  mother  who 
felt  particularly  injured  by  Lycurgus’  popular¬ 
ity.  On  one  occasion  her  brother  offended 
Lycurgus  by  claiming  that  he  was  fully  aware 
of  Lycurgus’  intention  to  seize  the  throne 
and  make  himself  king.  This  slander  laid  the 
ground  for  accusing  Lycurgus  of  a  plot  to 
harm  the  boy  king.  Similar  sorts  of  remarks 
were  made  by  the  king’s  mother  too.  Since 
these  caused  Lycurgus  distress  and  fear 
about  his  future,  he  decided  to  avoid  suspi¬ 
cion  by  going  abroad  and  travelling  around 
until  his  nephew  should  come  of  age  and 
have  a  son  of  his  own  to  succeed  him  and 
inherit  the  throne. 
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5.  So  he  left  Sparta,  set  sail,  and  arrived  first 
at  Crete.  Here  he  studied  the  various  forms 
of  government  and  associated  with  men  of 
the  highest  reputation.  He  greatly  admired 
the  laws  of  Crete  and  took  note  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  them  home  and  put¬ 
ting  them  to  use  in  Sparta.  By  his  charm  and 
friendliness,  he  convinced  one  of  these  men 
whom  he  regarded  as  shrewd  and  states¬ 
manlike  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Sparta. 
This  man,  named  Thales,  though  a  powerful 
lawgiver,  also  had  a  reputation  as  a  com¬ 
poser  of  lyric  poetry.  His  songs  served  as 
arguments  to  evoke  obedience  and  concord. 
The  accompanying  music  and  rhythms  had  a 
regular  and  soothing  quality,  so  that  those 
who  heard  them  would  unconsciously  mel¬ 
low  in  character.  In  place  of  the  mutual  ill-will 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  there,  they 
instead  became  used  to  striving  together  for 
excellence.  Thus  in  a  sense  Thales  paved  the 
way  for  Lycurgus’  instruction  of  the  Spar- 
tiates. 

6.  From  Crete  Lycurgus  sailed  to  Asia  [Io¬ 
nian  coast].  Some  say  that  his  plan  was  to 
compare  the  frugal,  tough  way  of  life  on 
Crete  with  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of 
Ionia  and  to  observe  the  differences  in  the 
ways  of  life  and  government,  just  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  compares  festering  and  diseased 
bodies  with  the  healthy.  It  was  apparently 

in  Ionia  that  Lycurgus  first  encountered  the 
poems  of  Homer.  And  when  he  observed 
that  they  contained  political  and  educational 
elements  which  were  worthy  of  attention,  he 
enthusiastically  had  them  written  down  and 
collected  in  order  to  bring  them  back  home. 
Homer’s  epics  had  already  gained  a  certain 
reputation  among  some  of  the  Greeks,  and 
a  few  individuals  had  acquired  fragments 
of  the  works,  but  Lycurgus  was  the  first 
and  most  successful  in  making  them  widely 


known. 
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7.  The  Egyptians  think  that  Lycurgus 
reached  them  too,  and  that  he  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  governmental  system 
which  separated  the  warrior  class  from 
civilians  that  he  went  home  and  instituted 
similar  divisions  in  Spartan  society.  There  are 
certainly  some  Greek  historians  who  en¬ 
dorse  these  claims  by  the  Egyptians.  There 
are  even  a  few  who  contend  that  Lycurgus 
visited  both  Libya  and  Iberia  and  that  in  his 
wanderings  around  India  he  talked  with  the 
Gymnosophists  there. 

8.  The  Spartans  missed  Lycurgus  throughout 
this  absence  and  often  summoned  him  back. 
To  them  the  kings,  while  given  a  title  and 

an  office,  were  in  other  ways  not  superior 
to  the  people.  In  Lycurgus  they  recognized 
a  natural  leader  with  the  ability  to  attract 
a  following.  In  fact  even  the  kings  were  not 
reluctant  to  see  him  return.  Their  hope  was 
that  with  his  presence  they  would  receive 
less  offense  from  the  people.  So  when  Lyc¬ 
urgus  did  return  to  a  populace  in  this  kind  of 
mood,  his  immediate  intention  was  to  sweep 
away  the  existing  order  and  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  the  constitution  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  introduce  piecemeal  legisla¬ 
tion.  Once  he  had  decided  on  this  road,  Lyc¬ 
urgus  travelled  first  to  Delphi  and  sacrificed 
to  the  god.  He  returned  bringing  that  famous 
oracle  in  which  the  Pythia  called  him  ‘dear 
to  the  gods’  and  ‘a  god  rather  than  a  man’. 
Lycurgus  asked  for  Good  Order  and  she  de¬ 
clared  that  the  god  Apollo  granted  this  and 
further  promised  that  his  constitution  would 
be  the  finest  by  far. 

9.  With  this  encouragement  he  approached 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  Sparta  and 
invited  them  to  join  in  the  task  of  reform.  Ini- 
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tially  he  conferred  with  his  friends  in  secret, 
yet  ever  so  gradually  he  won  over  more  men 
and  organized  them  for  action.  When  the 
moment  came,  he  ordered  his  thirty  fore¬ 
most  men  to  proceed  under  arms  into  the 
agora  at  dawn,  so  as  to  shock  and  terrify  his 
opponents. 

1  0.  First  and  most  significant  among  Lyc- 
urgus’  numerous  innovations  was  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  gerousia.  According  to  Plato, 
its  most  important  aspect  was  that  it  com¬ 
bined  the  kings’  executive  authority  with 
the  right  to  an  equal  vote  by  an  assembly. 
This  produced  security  and  sound  policy  for 
the  State.  Previously  the  State  had  been 
unstable,  at  one  moment  inclining  towards 
monarchy  and  virtual  tyranny  and  at  another 
towards  the  people  and  democracy.  But  now, 
by  placing  the  senators  of  the  gerousia  in 
between  as  a  kind  of  ballast,  thus  striking 
a  balance,  it  found  the  safest  arrangement 
and  organization.  The  twenty-eight  senators 
always  sided  with  the  kings  when  it  came  to 
a  matter  of  resisting  democracy,  yet,  in  turn, 
they  reinforced  the  people  against  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  tyranny. 

1 1 .  Lycurgus  was  so  enthusiastic  about 
the  gerousia  that  he  sought  an  oracle  from 
Delphi,  which  they  call  a  rhetra.  Lycurgus 
related  the  origin  and  source  of  his  con¬ 
stitution  to  Apollo  and  received  Pythia’s 
endorsement.  When  the  populace  was  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  apella,  Lycurgus  permitted 
no  one  else  except  the  senators  and  kings 
to  make  a  proposal,  although  the  authority 
to  decide  upon  implementation  did  belong  to 
the  people.  Later,  however,  when  the  people 
distorted  proposals  and  mauled  them  by 
their  deletions  and  additions,  the  kings  Poly- 
dorus  and  Theopompus  supplemented  the 
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rhetra  as  follows:  ‘If  the  people  should  make 
a  crooked  choice,  the  senators  and  the  kings 
are  to  set  it  aside,  that  is,  not  confirm  it,  but 
to  withdraw  it  completely  and  to  dismiss  the 
people  because  they  are  altering  proposals 
contrary  to  what  was  best.  Moreover  these 
kings  persuaded  the  city  that  the  god  Apollo 
had  ordered  this  supplement  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  —  as  the  poet  Tyrtaeus  seems  to  be 
recalling  in  the  following  lines: 

Having  listened  to  Phoebus  Apollo  they 
brought  home  from  Pytho 
The  oracles  of  the  god  and  his  words  which 
were  to  be  fulfilled: 

To  rule  in  council  is  for  the  kings,  who 
are  esteemed  by  the  gods 
And  whose  care  is  the  lovely  city  of 
Sparta, 

And  for  the  aged  senators;  but  then  it  is 

for  the  common  people 

To  respond  in  turn  with  straight  rhetras. 

1  2.  While  Lycurgus  had  thus  incorporated 
a  blend  of  elements  in  the  constitution, 
Spartans  after  his  day  nonetheless  still  saw 
oligarchy  as  undiluted  and  dominant  in  the 
state.  So  they  gave  authority  to  a  new 
position,  the  ephor,  to  act  as  a  curb  to  the 
gerousia.  It  was  apparently  about  1  30  years 
after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  during  the  reign 
of  king  Theopompus,  that  the  first  ephors 
were  appointed.  By  renouncing  excessive 
authority,  the  Spartan  kings  escaped  the 
danger  of  suffering  the  fate  which  the  Mes- 
senians  and  Argives  inflicted  upon  their 
kings,  who  refused  to  concede  anything  or 
yield  any  authority  to  the  popular  element. 
Lycurgus’  skill  and  foresight  in  this  respect 
are  also  clearly  evident  when  looking  at  Spar¬ 
ta’s  neighbors,  the  Messenians  and  Argives. 
Initially,  they  had  been  equal  to  the  Spartans 
and  even  possessed  more  land  than  Sparta. 
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However,  they  did  not  prosper  for  long. 
Because  of  the  haughtiness  of  their  kings 
and  the  non-cooperation  of  the  masses,  they 
threw  their  institutions  into  complete  turmoil 
and  their  states  into  disorder,  thereby  dem¬ 
onstrating  what  a  truly  divine  blessing  the 
Spartiate  enjoyed  in  the  man  who  construct¬ 
ed  Sparta’s  blended  constitution.  Yet  these 
development  came  later. 

1  3.  Lycurgus’  second,  and  most  revolution¬ 
ary,  reform  was  his  redistribution  of  the  land. 
There  was  in  Sparta  dreadful  inequality.  Many 
destitute  people  without  means  congregated 
in  the  city,  while  wealth  poured  completely 
into  the  hands  of  a  few.  In  order  to  expel  ar¬ 
rogance,  envy,  crime,  luxury,  and  the  serious 
political  afflictions  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
Lycurgus  persuaded  the  citizens  to  pool  all 
of  the  land  and  then  redistribute  it  afresh. 
Then  they  would  all  live  on  equal  terms  with 
one  another,  with  the  same  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  to  support  each,  and  they  would  seek 
to  be  hrst  only  in  merit.  There  would  be  no 
distinction  or  inequality  between  individual 
Spartan  citizens  except  for  that  determined 
by  the  censure  of  bad  conduct  and  the 
praise  of  good  conduct. 

1 4.  Acting  upon  his  word,  Lycurgus  distrib¬ 
uted  the  a  portion  of  Laconia  to  the  perioikoi 
in  30,000  lots  and  divided  the  greater  part 
which  was  subject  to  the  city  of  Sparta  into 
9000.  This  was  the  number  of  lots  reserved 
for  the  Spartiate.  Each  citizen’s  lot  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  a  rent  of  70  medimni  of  bar¬ 
ley  for  a  man  and  1  2  for  his  wife,  along  with 
proportionate  quantities  of  fresh  produce.  He 
thought  that  Just  this  amount  of  food  would 
suffice  for  their  proper  fitness  and  health. 
There  is  a  story  that  at  some  later  date, 
when  on  return  from  abroad,  he  was  passing 
through  the  country  just  after  the  harvesting 
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and  saw  heaps  of  grain  side  by  side  and  all 
equal  in  size.  He  smiled  and  remarked  to  his 
companions  that  the  whole  of  Laconia  had 
the  look  of  a  property  which  many  brothers 
have  recently  divided  between  themselves. 

1  5.  Lycurgus  attempted  to  divide  up  the 
Spartans’  moveable  property  too,  in  order  to 
remove  inequalities  and  contrasts  altogether. 
But  when  he  saw  the  negative  reaction  to 
this  outright  expropriation,  he  went  about 
this  in  a  different  way  and  devised  consti¬ 
tutional  measures  against  the  greed  of  the 
people.  First  he  declared  that  all  gold  and 
silver  coinage  was  now  invalid,  and  decreed 
that  only  iron  could  be  used  as  currency. 
Then  he  assigned  a  low  value  to  even  a  great 
weight  and  mass  of  this,  so  that  a  sum  of 
ten  minas  required  substantial  storage  space 
in  a  house  and  a  wagon  to  move  it.  Once  this 
was  made  legal  tender,  many  types  of  crime 
disappeared  from  Sparta.  Who  would  set  out 
to  steal,  or  accept  as  a  bribe,  or  rob,  or  plun¬ 
der  something  which  could  not  be  hidden, 
excited  no  envy  when  possessed,  and  could 
not  even  be  profitably  chopped  up?  The 
story  is  that  Lycurgus  doused  the  surface  of 
the  red-hot  iron  with  vinegar,  thus  making  it 
fragile  and  worthless  even  as  iron. 

1  6.  After  this  he  expelled  useless  and  super¬ 
fluous  foreign  crafts.  Even  without  banishing 
them,  most  would  have  probably  been  elimi¬ 
nated  anyway  since  a  lack  of  currency  left  no 
market  for  their  products.  The  iron  money, 
after  all,  could  not  be  exported  elsewhere 
in  Greece  and  was  considered  a  joke  there 
rather  than  an  object  of  value.  Consequently, 
it  was  impossible  to  buy  any  shoddy  for¬ 
eign  goods  in  Sparta,  and  no  cargo  of  mer¬ 
chandise  entered  the  harbors,  no  teacher 
of  rhetoric  trod  Laconian  soil,  no  begging 
seer,  no  pimp,  and  no  maker  of  gold  or  silver 
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ornaments  because  there  were  no  more 
coins.  Gradually  cut  off  from  the  things  that 
animate  and  feed  it,  luxury  atrophied  of  its 
own  accord,  and  those  who  had  great  pos¬ 
sessions  won  no  advantage  because  there 
was  no  public  outlet  for  their  wealth,  except 
keeping  it  at  home  in  storage.  As  a  result, 
Spartan  craftsmanship  of  everyday  essential 
items  of  furniture  became  hrst  rate,  and  the 
Spartan  kothon  or  drinking  cup  is  now  espe¬ 
cially  valued  because  of  its  practical  use  on 
military  campaign.  Dirt  and  twigs  and  other 
off-putting  elements  in  drinking  water,  con¬ 
cealed  by  color,  were  trapped  by  the  lip  of 
the  cup  so  that  what  reached  the  mouth  for 
drinking  was  cleaner.  The  lawgiver  Lygurgus 
was  responsible  for  this  too,  since  craftsmen 
had  been  released  from  useless  jobs  and  now 
displayed  their  quality  in  essential  objects. 

1  7.  Aiming  to  attack  luxury  and  remove  the 
passion  for  wealth,  Lycurgus  introduced  his 
third  and  finest  reform,  the  establishment  of 
common  messes  or  syssitia.  The  intention 
was  that  Spartans  should  assemble  together 
and  eat  the  same  specified  meat-sauces  and 
cereals.  This  prevented  Spartan  men  from 
spending  time  at  home,  lying  on  expensive 
couches  while  they  dined,  being  waited  upon 
by  confectioners  and  chefs,  fattened  up  in 
the  dark  like  gluttonous  animals,  and  ruining 
themselves  physically  as  well  as  morally  by 
giving  themselves  free  rein  to  every  craving 
and  excess  which  demanded  lengthy  slum¬ 
bers,  warm  baths,  plenty  of  rest,  and  daily 
nursing. 

1  8.  Taking  meals  in  common  and  introducing 
a  frugal  diet  was  a  great  achievement.  When 
the  rich  man  goes  to  the  same  meal  as  the 
poor  one,  he  finds  no  use  for  lavish  table  set¬ 
tings.  It  was  not  even  possible  for  the  rich  to 
dine  at  home  first  and  then  proceed  to  their 
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messes  on  a  full  stomach.  Rather,  the  rest 
were  on  the  look-out  for  whoever  would  not 
drink  and  eat  with  them,  and  they  abused 
him  for  having  no  self-discipline  and  for  being 
too  delicate  to  consume  the  common  fare. 
[Perhaps  something  to  bear  in  mind  the  next 
time  you  consider  the  meaning  of  our  com¬ 
mon  lunch  in  the  refectory.] 

1  9.  We  are  told  that  it  was  this  reform 
above  all  others  that  roused  the  fury  of 
the  wealthy  against  Lycurgus,  so  that  they 
joined  together  in  a  body  to  Jeer  at  him  and 
to  express  their  anger.  Eventually,  when 
many  of  them  pelted  him,  he  ran  from  the 
agora  to  escape  and  managed  to  take  refuge 
in  a  temple.  But  one  youth  in  particular,  a 
boy  named  Alcander,  pressed  hard  in  pur¬ 
suit  and  struck  Lycurgus  with  his  stick  when 
he  turned  around,  knocking  his  eye  out  of 
its  socket.  However,  Lycurgus  refused  to 
give  in  and  stood  to  confront  the  citizens 
and  show  them  his  bloodstained  face  and 
ruined  eye.  When  they  saw  this  they  were 
overcome  with  such  deep  shame  and  sorrow 
that  they  handed  Alcander  over  to  him  as 
an  expression  of  their  Joint  outrage.  Lyc¬ 
urgus  took  Alcander  into  his  own  home  as 
a  servant.  Alcander,  who  was  by  no  means 
ill-bred,  did  as  he  was  instructed  without 
a  word,  and  by  staying  in  Lycurgus’  house 
and  living  with  him  as  his  servant  came  to 
recognize  his  gentleness,  his  depth  of  soul, 
his  ascetic  lifestyle,  and  his  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  work.  In  consequence,  Alcander 
became  attached  to  him  and  used  to  say  to 
his  comrades  and  friends  that  Lycurgus,  far 
from  being  severe  or  unfeeling,  was  uniquely 
gentle  and  mild  to  others.  This  then  was 
how  Alcander  was  punished  —  a  criminal  and 
willful  adolescent  who  became  the  most  civil 
and  responsible  man.  In  memory  of  his  injury, 
Lycurgus  dedicated  a  shrine  of  Athena  Optil- 
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letis  (because  the  Dorians  call  eyes  optilloi). 

It  was  after  this  incident  that  the  Spartans 
gave  up  the  habit  of  carrying  sticks  when  at¬ 
tending  the  apella. 

20.  While  the  Cretans  call  messes  andreia, 
Spartans  call  them  phiditia  [which  has  come 
to  be  transcribed  as  syssitia],  either  be¬ 
cause  they  are  places  of  friendship  (philia) 
and  kindness  or  because  they  instill  thrift 
and  frugality  (pheido),  suggesting  the  way 
of  their  life  and  eating.  Spartans  gathered  in 
groups  of  about  fifteen.  Every  month  each 
member  of  the  mess  contributed  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  barley  meal,  wine,  cheese,  figs,  and 
a  small  amount  of  meat  and  fish.  Anyone 
who  had  been  hunting  also  sent  a  share  to 
the  mess.  Whenever  anyone  returned  late 
from  hunting  he  was  allowed  to  have  dinner 
at  home;  the  others  had  to  be  at  the  mess. 
This  practice  of  dining  together  was  for  a 
long  time  strictly  maintained  in  Sparta.  For 
example  when  king  Agis  returned  from  the 
campaign  in  which  he  had  defeated  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  he  wanted  to  eat  at  home  with  his 
wife  and  called  for  his  portions.  The  ephors, 
however,  refused  to  send  them.  Next  day 

in  his  fury  he  did  not  carry  out  the  required 
sacrifice,  and  they  fined  him. 

21 .  The  boys,  too,  used  to  frequent  the 
messes.  For  them  it  was  like  being  brought 
to  a  school  for  self-discipline,  where  they 
heard  both  political  discussion  and  witnessed 
the  kind  of  entertainments  appropriate  for 
free  men.  There  they  grew  used  to  making 
fun  and  joking  without  becoming  indecent, 
as  well  as  not  taking  offense  when  they  were 
the  butt  of  the  Joke.  In  fact  this  ability  to 
take  a  Joke  seems  to  have  been  a  particularly 
Spartan  characteristic.  If  a  Joke  went  too  far, 
a  man  might  plead  with  the  person  making  it 
and  he  willingly  left  off. 
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22.  The  oldest  member  of  the  syssytia  indi¬ 
cated  the  doors  to  each  person  entering  the 
mess  and  said:  ‘Not  a  word  goes  out  through 
these.’  By  all  accounts  anyone  desiring  to 
join  a  mess  was  vetted  in  the  following  way. 
Each  member  took  a  piece  of  soft  bread  in 
his  hand  and  in  silence  threw  it,  like  a  bal¬ 
lot,  into  the  bowl  which  a  servant  carried  on 
his  head.  Those  in  favor  threw  the  bread  as 
it  was,  while  those  against  taking  the  per¬ 
son  squeezed  it  hard,  leaving  a  thumb  print. 
Should  they  find  even  one  of  these  squeezed 
pieces  they  do  not  admit  the  would-be  mem¬ 
ber  because  it  is  their  wish  that  all  should  be 
happy  in  each  others’  company.  They  refer 
to  somebody  rejected  in  this  way  as  kad- 
dished,  since  the  bowl  into  which  they  throw 
the  pieces  of  bread  is  called  a  kaddichos. 

23.  The  food  that  Spartans  think  most  highly 
of  is  called  melas  zomos  or  black  broth 
[made  of  pig’s  blood  and  vinegar].  Older  men 
do  not  even  ask  for  a  helping  of  meat  but 
leave  it  for  the  younger  ones.  Instead  they 
have  black  broth  poured  out  for  themselves 
and  make  a  meal  of  it.  There  is  a  story  that 
one  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  even  bought  a 
Laconian  cook  for  the  sake  of  the  broth, 

but  after  tasting  it  was  not  pleased.  In  re¬ 
sponse  the  cook  declared:  ‘This  is  broth  to 
be  savored,  sire,  by  those  who  have  bathed 
in  the  Eurotas.’  After  moderate  drinking  the 
Spartan  messmates  depart  their  mess-hall 
without  a  torch.  Neither  for  this  Journey  nor 
for  any  other  are  they  allowed  to  walk  with 
a  light,  so  that  they  should  grow  used  to 
the  darkness  and  to  traveling  cheerfully  and 
fearlessly  by  night.  This,  then,  is  how  their 
messes  were  organized. 

24.  Lycurgus  did  not  put  his  laws  into  writ¬ 
ing.  In  fact  one  of  the  rhetras  is  that  laws 
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should  not  be  written.  Instead,  he  reckoned 
that  the  guiding  important  principles  for 
happiness  and  excellence  in  the  state  would 
remain  securely  hxed  if  they  were  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  citizens’  character  and  training 
rather  than  written  down  upon  paper.  This 
approach  forged  a  stronger  commitment  to 
such  principles  than  that  which  could  be  in¬ 
duced  in  the  young  by  book  education.  In  his 
view  it  was  also  better  that  minor  financial 
agreements  should  not  be  bound  by  written 
contracts,  but  that  additions  and  deletions 
were  to  be  made  as  circumstances  require 
with  the  approval  of  experts.  In  fact  he  made 
his  entire  legislative  reforms  completely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  education  of  citizens. 

25.  Thus,  as  has  been  explained,  one  of  the 
rhetras  prohibited  the  use  of  written  laws. 
Another  in  turn  was  directed  against  extrav¬ 
agance,  decreeing  that  in  every  house  the 
ceiling  should  be  made  with  an  axe,  and  the 
doors  only  with  a  saw,  not  with  any  other 
tools.  There  was  no  place  for  luxury  or  ex¬ 
travagance  in  such  a  rough-made  house.  Yet 
another  rhetra  of  Lycurgus  banned  frequent 
military  campaigns  against  the  same  foe,  so 
that  these  enemies  should  not  grow  used 

to  defending  themselves  and  thus  become 
skilled  in  warfare.  And  this  very  complaint 
was  later  laid  most  notably  against  King  Ag- 
esilaus,  that  by  his  constant  forays  and  ex¬ 
peditions  against  Boeotia  he  made  the  The¬ 
bans  a  match  for  the  Spartans.  [Sparta  was 
defeated  by  Thebes  at  the  Battle  of  Leuctra 
in  371  BC.]  Thus  when  Antalcidas  saw  the 
king  wounded  he  remarked:  ‘What  a  splendid 
tuition  fee  you  received  from  the  Thebans 
for  having  taught  them  to  fight  when  they 
had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  knowledge  to 
do  so.’ 

26.  Since  he  regarded  the  upbringing  of  chil- 
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dren  as  the  greatest  and  noblest  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  a  legislator,  Lycurgus  showed  special 
concern  for  matters  relating  to  marriages 
and  births.  He  showed  concern  for  the  wom¬ 
en  and  well  as  for  the  men.  First  he  tough¬ 
ened  the  girls  physically  by  making  them  run 
and  wrestle  and  throw  the  discus  and  javelin. 
Thereby,  children  even  in  the  embryo  would 
make  a  strong  start  in  development  while 
the  women  themselves  would  also  bear  their 
pregnancies  with  vigor  and  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  childbirth  in  a  relaxed  way.  He  did 
away  with  prudery,  sheltered  upbringing, 
and  effeminacy  of  any  kind.  He  made  both 
girls  and  boys  comfortable  walking  naked  in 
processions  as  well  as  dancing  and  singing  at 
certain  festivals  while  those  of  the  opposite 
sex  looked  on.  On  some  occasions  the  girls 
would  make  fun  of  each  of  the  young  men, 
helpfully  criticizing  their  mistakes.  On  other 
occasions  they  would  sing  the  praises  of 
those  deserving  them  and  so  hll  the  young 
men  with  a  great  sense  of  ambition  and 
rivalry.  There  was  nothing  disreputable  about 
the  girls’  nudity.  It  was  altogether  modest 
and  there  was  no  hint  of  immorality.  Instead, 
it  encouraged  simple  habits  and  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  physical  htness,  as  well  as  giving 
females  a  taste  of  masculine  gallantry  since 
they  were  granted  equal  participation  in  both 
excellence  and  ambition.  As  a  result  the 
women  of  Sparta  helped  develop  and  train 
the  men. 

27.  There  were  also  inducements  to  marry. 
Lycurgus  placed  a  certain  civil  penalty  on 
those  who  did  not  marry;  they  were  excluded 
from  the  spectacle  of  the  Gymnopaedia, 
because  they  had  produced  no  sons  for  the 
state.  The  custom  was  to  capture  women  for 
marriage,  not  when  they  were  small  or  im¬ 
mature,  but  when  they  were  in  their  prime. 
The  so-called  ‘bridesmaid’  took  charge  of  the 
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captured  girl  and  first  shaved  her  head  then 
dressed  her  in  a  man’s  cloak  and  sandals 
and  laid  her  down  on  a  mattress  in  the  dark. 
The  groom,  who  was  not  drunk  but  sober 
as  always,  first  had  dinner  in  the  mess,  then 
slipped  in  unseen  and  carried  his  bride  to 
bed.  After  spending  only  a  short  time  with 
her  he  departed  discreetly  to  return  to  his 
normal  barracks.  And  this  practice  contin¬ 
ued,  as  he  would  warily  visit  his  bride  only  in 
secret,  ashamed  and  apprehensive  in  case 
someone  in  the  house  might  notice  him.  His 
bride  at  the  same  time  devised  schemes  and 
helped  to  plan  how  they  might  meet  each 
other  unobserved  at  suitable  moments.  This 
went  on  for  an  extended  period  of  time  so 
that  many  men  had  children  before  they  saw 
their  own  wives  in  daylight.  Such  behavior 
was  not  only  an  exercise  in  self-control  and 
moderation,  but  also  meant  that  partners 
remained  vigorous  and  fertile  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  weakened  by  unrestricted  sexual  activity. 
Moreover,  some  lingering  glow  of  desire  and 
affection  was  always  retained  for  both  part¬ 
ners. 

28.  After  making  marriage  as  modest  and  or¬ 
derly  as  this,  Lycurgus  showed  equal  concern 
for  removing  absurd,  unmanly  jealously  over 
women.  He  made  it  honorable  for  worthy 
men  to  share  in  the  production  of  children. 
Thus,  if  an  older  man  approved,  he  might 
share  his  wife  with  a  younger  man  and  adopt 
the  child  as  his  own.  Conversely,  a  respect¬ 
able  man  who  admired  someone’s  wife  noted 
for  her  well-formed  children  and  her  good 
sense,  might  gain  the  husband’s  permission 
to  sleep  with  her,  thereby  producing  hne 
children  who  would  be  linked  to  hne  ances¬ 
tors  by  blood  and  family. 

29.  First  and  foremost,  Lycurgus  consid¬ 
ered  children  to  belong  not  privately  to  their 
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fathers,  but  jointly  to  the  city.  He  wanted 
citizens  produced  not  from  random  partners, 
but  from  the  best  (aristos).  He  observed  a 
good  deal  of  stupidity  and  silliness  in  other 
states’  rules  on  these  matters.  Men  inten¬ 
tionally  breed  their  finest  horses  and  dogs 
by  paying  for  the  best  of  studs,  but  wives 
they  lock  up  and  guard,  claiming  the  right 
to  produce  only  their  children  exclusively, 
even  though  they  may  be  imbeciles,  past 
their  prime,  or  diseased.  They  forgot  that 
children  who  are  born  of  poor  stock  are  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  poor  condition  of 
those  who  possess  and  rear  them.  What  was 
thus  practiced  in  Sparta  was  in  the  interests 
of  breeding  and  of  the  state,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  notion  of  adultery.  There  is  a 
story  recorded  by  a  Spartan  named  Geradas, 
who  when  asked  by  a  foreigner  what  the 
punishment  for  adulterers  was  said,  ‘There  is 
no  adulterer  among  us.’  When  the  stranger 
replied,  ‘But  what  if  there  should  be  one?’, 
Geradas  answered:  ‘His  fine  would  be  a  great 
bull  which  bends  over  Mount  Taygetus  to 
drink  from  the  Eurotas.’  The  foreigner  was 
amazed  and  said,  ‘But  how  could  there  be  a 
bull  of  such  size?’  At  which  Geradas  laughed 
and  said,  ‘But  how  could  there  be  an  adul¬ 
terer  in  Sparta?’ 

30.  The  father  of  a  newborn  child  was  not 
entitled  to  make  the  decision  about  whether 
or  not  it  should  live,  but  rather  brought  it 
to  a  particular  spot  where  the  ephors  sat. 

If  after  examination  the  baby  proved  well- 
built  and  sturdy  they  assigned  it  one  of  the 
9,000  lots  of  land  and  instructed  the  father 
to  rear  it.  If  it  was  puny  and  deformed,  they 
dispatched  it  to  what  was  called  ‘the  place 
of  rejection’  (apothetae),  a  precipitous  spot 
by  Mount  Taygetus,  considering  it  better 
both  for  itself  and  the  state  that  the  child 
should  die  if  it  was  not  healthy  or  strong. 
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And  that  is  why  women  tested  their  babies 
by  washing  them  in  wine  instead  of  water. 
The  effect  of  the  unmixed  wine  on  ailing  and 
epileptic  children  is  said  to  make  the  weak 
lose  their  senses  and  toughen  the  healthy. 

To  allow  free  development  of  limbs  and 
physique  Spartan  babies  were  not  swaddled. 
They  trained  children  to  eat  all  their  food 
and  not  be  fussy  about  it,  not  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  of  the  dark  or  of  being  left  alone,  and 
not  to  be  prone  to  hts  of  temper  or  crying. 
This  is  why  some  foreigners  bought  Spar¬ 
tan  wet-nurses.  But  Lycurgus  refused  to 
put  Spartan  children  in  the  care  of  any  tu¬ 
tors  who  had  been  bought  or  hired.  Neither 
was  it  permissible  for  each  father  to  bring 
up  and  educate  his  son  in  the  way  that  he 
chose.  Instead,  as  soon  as  boys  reached  the 
age  of  seven,  they  were  distributed  into  the 
Troops.  Here  they  were  accustomed  to  live 
together  and  be  brought  up  together,  play¬ 
ing  and  learning  as  a  group.  The  captaincy 
of  the  Troop  was  conferred  upon  the  boy 
who  displayed  the  soundest  judgment  and 
the  best  hghting  spirit.  The  others  kept  their 
eyes  on  him,  responded  to  his  instructions, 
and  endured  their  punishments  from  him, 
so  that  altogether  this  training,  called  the 
agoge,  served  as  a  practice  in  learning  obedi¬ 
ence.  Boys  were  constantly  watched  by  their 
elders  in  order  that  they  might  get  to  know 
each  boy’s  character,  in  particular  how  bold 
he  was  and  how  far  he  was  likely  to  stand  his 
ground  in  combat. 

31 .  The  boys  learned  to  read  and  write  no 
more  than  was  necessary.  Their  entire  edu¬ 
cation  was  aimed  at  developing  obedience, 
perseverance  under  stress,  and  victory  in 
battle.  So  as  they  grew  older  they  intensified 
their  physical  training  and  cropped  their  hair, 
went  barefoot,  and  exercised  naked.  From 
the  age  of  twelve  they  never  wore  a  tunic 
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and  were  given  only  one  cloak  a  year.  Their 
bodies  were  rough  and  they  knew  nothing  of 
baths  or  oils.  They  slept  together  by  Wolf- 
packs  on  mattresses  made  from  rough  reeds. 
The  Wolfpacks  are  each  commanded  by  an 
Eiren,  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  boys  are 
made  to  serve  him  meals  like  a  servant.  They 
steal  what  food  they  need,  some  of  them 
entering  gardens,  others  slipping  into  the 
men’s  messes  with  a  hne  mixture  of  cunning 
and  caution.  If  a  boy  is  caught  he  receives 
many  lashes  of  the  whip,  not  for  stealing 
but  for  proving  an  inexpert  thief.  The  boys 
also  steal  what  provisions  they  can,  thereby 
learning  how  to  sneak  up  upon  a  sleeping 
person  or  overcome  a  guard.  A  boy  is  beaten 
and  goes  hungry  if  he  is  caught.  The  aim  of 
providing  them  with  only  sparse  fare  is  that 
they  should  be  driven  to  add  to  it  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  daring  and  cunning.  While  this  is  the 
main  purpose  of  their  scanty  diet,  it  is  also 
thought  that  it  will  help  them  grow  tall.  Good 
looks  are  produced  in  the  same  way,  for  lean 
and  spare  features  are  more  desirable  than 
those  of  the  over-fed. 

32.  The  care  boys  take  in  their  stealing  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  story  of  one  who  had  stolen 
a  fox  cub  and  had  it  concealed  inside  his 
cloak.  In  order  to  escape  detection  he  had 
his  insides  clawed  and  bitten  out  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  even  died.  This  tale  is  certainly  not 
incredible,  judging  from  Spartan  boys  today. 

I  have  witnessed  many  of  them  dying  under 
the  lashes  they  receive  at  the  altar  of  Arte¬ 
mis  Orthia. 

33.  As  he  reclines  after  his  meal,  the  Eiren 
might  tell  one  boy  to  sing,  while  to  an¬ 
other  he  pose  a  question  which  called  for  a 
thoughtful  response,  like  ‘Who  among  the 
men  is  the  best?’  Or  ‘What  is  your  opinion  of 
so-and-so’s  action?’  Thereby,  early  on  boys 
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grew  accustomed  to  judging  excellence  and 
to  making  critical  appraisal  of  citizens.  When 
asked  which  citizen  was  good,  or  whose 
reputation  was  low,  the  boy  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer  was  regarded  as  a  sluggard.  Answers 
had  to  be  reasoned,  supported  by  argument, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressed  with  brevity 
and  concision.  A  bite  on  the  thumb  was  the 
punishment  for  the  wrong  answer.  An  Eiren 
was  permitted  to  administer  punishment 
without  interference. 

34.  Boys  were  further  taught  to  express 
themselves  in  a  style  which  was  at  once 
sharp,  yet  at  the  same  time  attractive  and 
suited  to  concise  exposition  of  a  variety 
of  points.  While  in  the  case  of  iron  money, 
Lycurgus  arranged  for  heavy  weight  to  be 
matched  by  low  value,  he  did  the  opposite 
for  speech.  Here  he  developed  the  technique 
of  expressing  a  wide  range  of  ideas  in  Just 

a  few,  spare  words.  In  his  scheme,  boys,  by 
staying  silent  most  of  the  time,  were  led  to 
give  pithy,  well-trained  answers.  By  contrast 
the  talk  of  the  person  who  babbles  con¬ 
stantly  turns  out  vapid  and  mindless.  When 
an  Athenian  once  made  a  Joke  about  how 
Spartan  swords  are  so  short  that  a  circus 
performer  could  swallow  them.  King  Agis  re¬ 
sponded  that  they  were  Just  long  enough  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  our  enemies.  While  the 
Laconian  style  of  speech  may  seem  brief,  in 
my  view  it  certainly  does  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  makes  a  forcible 
impression  upon  its  hearers’  minds. 

35.  Judging  by  his  recorded  remarks,  Lyc¬ 
urgus  himself  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  just  a  few,  well-chosen  words.  Take,  for 
instance,  what  he  said  about  government 
to  a  person  who  advocated  making  Sparta 
a  democracy:  ‘Make  your  own  household  a 
democracy  hrst.’  And  to  the  person  who 
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inquired  why  the  sacrifices  he  arranged  were 
too  small  and  inexpensive,  he  explained:  ‘So 
that  we  may  never  cease  to  honor  the  gods.’ 
When  asked  how  to  repel  an  enemy  attack, 
he  responded:  ‘If  you  stay  poor  and  each 
man  among  you  has  no  desire  to  be  greater 
than  any  other.’  And  when  asked  why  Sparta 
did  not  construct  defensive  walls  around  its 
city,  he  said:  ‘A  city  is  fortified  if  it  is  ringed 
with  brave  men  rather  than  bricks.’ 

36.  Spartan  distaste  for  too  much  talking  is 
demonstrated  in  their  pointed  remarks.  When 
Charilaus,  Lycurgus’  nephew,  was  asked  why 
his  uncle  had  made  so  few  laws,  his  reply 
was  that  men  of  few  words  need  few  laws. 
Here  are  some  other  examples  of  such  re¬ 
marks.  When  a  man  of  poor  character  asked 
Demaratus  who  is  the  best  of  the  Spartiates, 
he  replied:  ‘The  one  least  like  you.’  When 
some  foreigner  congratulated  the  Eleans  on 
their  fair  management  of  the  Olympic  Games, 
Agis  of  Sparta  inquired:  ‘What  is  so  remark¬ 
able  about  fair  conduct  on  one  day  every 
four  years?’  When  some  foreigner  claimed 
that  in  his  own  city  he  was  known  as  a  friend 
of  Sparta,  Theopompus  said:  ‘Stranger, 

it  would  be  more  honorable  for  you  to  be 
known  as  a  friend  of  your  own  city.’  When  an 
Athenian  politician  disparaged  the  Spartans 
as  uneducated,  Pleistoanax  replied:  ‘Your 
point  is  correct,  since  we  are  the  only  Greeks 
who  have  not  learned  wickedness  from  you 
Athenians.’  And  when  a  man  once  inquired  as 
to  exactly  how  many  Spartans  there  are  was 
answered:  ‘Enough,  my  friend,  to  keep  unde¬ 
sirables  out.’ 

37.  The  Spartans’  character  may  also  be 
illustrated  from  their  humorous  remarks.  It 
was  their  habit  never  to  waste  words  and 
to  articulate  nothing  which  did  not  in  some 
way  or  other  contain  an  idea  meriting  seri- 
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ous  thought.  Some  of  the  preserved  sayings 
of  the  Spartans  justifies  some  people’s  claim 
that  Sparta  showed  more  devotion  to  the 
intellect  than  even  to  physical  exercise,  and 
that  they  were  no  less  enthusiastic  about 
training  in  music  and  singing  than  they  were 
about  purity  of  speech.  Their  songs  roused 
the  spirit  for  energetic,  effective  action.  In 
style  they  were  plain,  while  their  subject 
matter  was  serious  and  calculated  to  mold 
character.  For  the  most  part  they  praised 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  for 
Sparta,  condemned  cowards,  and  promised 
to  remain  brave.  Anyone  who  has  studied 
Spartan  poetry  and  the  music  they  use  while 
advancing  upon  their  enemies  would  not 
think  it  wrong  to  connect  music  and  bravery. 
Spartans  are  the  most  musical  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  warlike  of  people:  ‘Fine 
lyre-playing  matches  iron  weaponry,’  says 
one  Spartan  poet.  At  time  of  battle  the  king 
first  sacrifices  to  the  Muses,  thereby  remind¬ 
ing  his  men  of  their  training  so  that  they 
may  face  the  dangers  ahead  and  perform 
memorable  feats  in  the  fighting. 

38.  It  was  during  war  that  the  Spartans 
relaxed  the  harshest  elements  of  the  young 
men’s  training.  Before  battle  they  groomed 
their  hair  and  decorated  their  weapons  and 
clothes.  Adult  Spartans  wore  their  hair  long. 
They  took  particular  care  over  it  in  the  face 
of  danger,  combing  it  and  making  it  look 
sleek.  They  bore  in  mind  one  of  Lycurgus’ 
statements  that  long  hair  makes  handsome 
men  better  looking  and  ugly  ones  more 
frightening.  Their  exercises  were  also  less 
demanding  while  on  military  campaign  and 
the  young  men  were  less  subject  to  punish¬ 
ment  and  scrutiny,  with  the  result  that  for 
them  uniquely  among  mankind  war  repre¬ 
sented  a  break  from  the  rigors  of  military 
training.  Once  their  phalanx  was  marshaled 
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together  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  king 
instructed  everyone  to  put  on  garlands,  and 
ordered  the  pipers  to  play  the  Hymn  to  Cas¬ 
tor.  At  the  same  time  he  began  the  marching 
paean,  so  that  it  was  solemn  and  terrifying 
to  see  them  marching  in  step  to  the  pipes, 
with  neither  a  gap  appearing  in  the  phalanx 
nor  visible  displays  of  fear,  but  rather  ap¬ 
proaching  the  confrontation  calmly  and  in 
time  to  the  music.  In  all  likelihood  men  in  this 
frame  of  mind  feel  neither  fear  nor  excep¬ 
tional  anger,  believing  heaven  to  be  with 
them. 

39.  In  war  the  king  advances  against  the 
enemy  surrounded  by  those  who  had  won 
honors.  A  story  is  told  of  one  Olympic  vic¬ 
tor  in  wrestling  who,  when  offered  an  im¬ 
mense  sum  of  money,  refused  it.  When  he 
was  asked,  ‘What  have  you  gained  from  your 
victory,  Spartan?’,  he  replied  with  a  smile,  ‘In 
battle  against  the  enemy  my  place  will  be  in 
front  of  the  king.’  After  the  Spartans  defeat¬ 
ed  an  enemy  and  made  them  flee,  they  gave 
chase  only  far  enough  to  confirm  the  victory 
and  then  pulled  back,  because  in  their  view  it 
was  neither  noble  nor  Hellenic  to  butcher  and 
slaughter  men  who  had  already  yielded  their 
ground.  This  practice  was  not  just  magnani¬ 
mous,  but  it  also  paid  off  politically:  it  was 
known  that  Spartans  killed  only  those  who 
stood  in  their  way,  and  spared  those  who 
surrendered,  so  adversaries  often  saw  more 
advantage  in  fleeing  than  in  standing  their 
ground. 

40.  The  Spartans’  training  extended  into 
adulthood,  for  no  one  was  permitted  to  live 
simply  as  he  pleased.  Just  as  in  camp,  so  in 
the  city,  they  followed  a  prescribed  lifestyle 
and  devoted  themselves  to  communal  con¬ 
cerns.  They  viewed  themselves  in  totality 
as  part  of  their  polis  rather  than  as  individu- 
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als.  Abundant  leisure  was  unquestionably 
among  the  wonderful  benefits  which  Lycur- 
gus  had  conferred  upon  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  banned  citizens  from  engaging  in  manual 
craft,  and  there  was  no  need  to  try  to  amass 
wealth  since  riches  were  neither  envied  nor 
esteemed.  Helots  worked  the  land  for  them. 
Spartans  thought  that  money-making  and 
craft-work  was  only  fit  for  slaves!  As  might 
be  expected,  legal  disputes  disappeared 
along  with  coinage,  since  there  was  no 
longer  greed  or  want.  So  Spartans  enjoyed 
plenty  of  the  ease  which  comes  with  simple 
living.  Except  when  they  went  on  campaign, 
all  their  time  was  spent  with  dances,  festi¬ 
vals,  hunting  expeditions,  physical  exercise, 
and  in  conversation. 

41 .  Altogether,  Lycurgus  accustomed  citi¬ 
zens  to  have  neither  desire  for  nor  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  private  life,  but  rather  to  be  like 
bees,  always  attached  to  the  community, 
swarming  together  around  their  leader,  and 
almost  ecstatic  with  fervent  ambition  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  polls. 
When  Pedaritus  was  not  selected  as  one  of 
the  Three  Hundred  to  go  to  Thermopylae,  he 
withdrew  cheerfully  expressing  his  happiness 
that  the  city  possessed  300  men  better 
than  he. 

42.  As  already  mentioned,  Lycurgus  himself 
appointed  ephors  initially  from  among  those 
who  had  been  associated  with  his  reforms. 
But  later  he  arranged  that  whenever  an 
ephor  died  his  place  should  be  taken  by  a 
man  over  sixty  whose  merits  were  regarded 
as  most  outstanding.  And  such  a  position 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world  and 
a  worthy  honor.  A  man  was  chosen  not  as 
the  swiftest  of  the  swift,  nor  the  strongest 
of  the  strong,  but  as  the  best  [aristos]  and 
wisest  of  the  good  and  the  wise.  It  was  a 
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lifelong  reward  for  his  merits  and  he  was  giv¬ 
en  in  effect  sweeping  authority  in  the  state, 
with  control  over  death  and  the  loss  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  selection  was  made 
in  the  following  way.  The  assembly  [apella] 
gathered  and  chosen  men  were  shut  up  in 
a  nearby  building  where  they  could  neither 
see  out  nor  be  seen,  but  could  only  hear  the 
shouts  of  those  in  the  assembly.  One  by  one, 
in  an  order  determined  by  lots,  candidates 
walked  through  the  assembly.  The  men 
who  had  been  shut  up  noted  the  volume  of 
shouting  without  knowing  the  identity  of  any 
candidate,  knowing  each  only  by  number. 
Whoever  received  the  loudest  shouting  was 
declared  elected.  Then,  wearing  a  crown,  he 
made  a  round  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods. 
He  was  followed  by  many  young  men  full  of 
admiration  and  praise  for  him,  and  by  many 
young  women  who  sang  in  celebration  of  his 
excellence  and  proclaimed  his  good  fortune 
in  life.  He  was  served  a  meal  as  a  sign  of  the 
city’s  respect  before  he  went  off  to  his  mess 
[syssition].  Here  everything  was  as  usual,  ex¬ 
cept  he  was  served  a  second  portion,  which 
he  then  donated  to  one  of  his  esteemed 
female  relatives. 

43.  Those  who  buried  a  dead  person  were 
not  permitted  to  inscribe  the  name  on  the 
grave  except  in  the  cases  of  a  man  who  died 
on  campaign  or  a  woman  who  had  died  while 
giving  birth.  In  truth,  Lycurgus  left  nothing 
undone  or  neglected,  but  incorporated  into 
each  essential  function  some  stimulus  to 
good  conduct  or  disparagement  of  bad.  He 
provided  the  city  with  a  quantity  of  mod¬ 
els  which  would  necessarily  be  encountered 
all  the  time  by  those  aiming  for  excellence. 
Consequently,  he  did  not  permit  Spartans  to 
be  away  from  the  city  and  travel  freely,  ac¬ 
quiring  foreign  habits  and  copying  lifestyles 
based  upon  no  training  or  types  of  govern- 
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merit  different  from  that  of  Sparta.  He  even 
expelled  all  those  foreign  people  who  poured 
into  the  city  and  congregated  there  for  no 
useful  purpose.  By  definition  foreigners  bring 
in  foreign  ideas,  and  novel  ideas  lead  to 
novel  attitudes.  Hence  inevitably  many  emo¬ 
tions  and  preferences  emerge  which  —  if  the 
existing  government  be  likened  to  a  piece  of 
music  —  are  out  of  tune  with  it.  Thus  it  was 
the  need  to  protect  the  city  from  being  in¬ 
vaded  by  harmful  practices  which  concerned 
him  more  than  anything  else. 

44.  In  all  of  this  there  is  no  trace  of  the  ineq¬ 
uity  or  arrogance  with  which  Lycurgus’  laws 
are  charged  by  some  people.  In  their  view  his 
laws  are  well  designed  to  develop  valor,  but 
fail  to  foster  justice.  It  may  be  that  even  the 
philosopher  Plato  was  also  led  to  this  opinion 
of  Lycurgus  and  his  constitution  because  of 
the  Spartan  institution  called  the  krypteia. 
Assuming  this  really  was  one  of  Lycurgus’ 
institutions,  as  Aristotle  maintains,  its  char¬ 
acter  was  as  follows. 

45.  Periodically,  the  ephors  chose  young 
men  who  appeared  particularly  intelligent 
and  dispatched  them  into  the  countryside 
in  different  directions.  They  were  equipped 
with  daggers  and  basic  rations,  but  noth¬ 
ing  else.  By  day  they  dispersed  to  obscure 
spots  in  order  to  hide  and  rest.  At  night 
they  made  their  way  to  roads  and  murdered 
any  helot  they  caught.  Frequently,  too,  they 
made  their  way  through  the  fields,  killing 
the  helots  who  stood  out  for  their  physique 
and  strength.  The  historian  Thucydides  tells 
how  those  helots  who  had  been  singled  out 
by  the  Spartans  for  their  bravery  were  first 
crowned  as  if  they  had  been  granted  their 
freedom,  and  visited  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
gods,  but  then  a  little  later  they  all  vanished 
—  over  2000  of  them  —  and  nobody  was 
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able  to  explain  how  they  had  been  eliminat¬ 
ed.  Aristotle  makes  further  note  that  imme¬ 
diately  upon  taking  up  office  the  ephors  de¬ 
clared  war  on  the  helots,  so  that  they  could 
be  killed  without  guilt  or  religious  pollution. 

46.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  treatment  of  the 
helots  was  callous  and  brutal.  They  forced 
them,  for  instance,  to  drink  quantities  of 
unmixed  wine  and  then  took  them  into  the 
messes  to  show  the  young  men  what  drunk¬ 
enness  did  to  a  man.  They  also  ordered  them 
to  perform  songs  and  dances  which  were  vul¬ 
gar  and  ludicrous,  while  excluding  them  from 
the  ones  that  were  fit  for  free  men.  Later, 
according  to  reports,  when  Theban  forces 
penetrated  into  Laconia  and  told  the  helots 
they  captured  to  sing  the  works  of  Ter- 
pander  and  Spendon  the  Spartan,  the  helots 
refused,  claiming  that  their  masters  did  not 
approve.  The  class  distinction  is  reflected 
fully  in  the  statement  that  there  is  nothing 
to  match  either  the  freedom  of  the  free  man 
at  Sparta  or  the  slavery  of  the  slave.  Person¬ 
ally  I  would  not  attribute  such  a  foul  exercise 
as  the  krypteia  to  Lycurgus. 

47.  Once  he  saw  that  his  most  vital  reforms 
had  gained  acceptance  and  that  the  form  of 
government  created  by  him  was  acquiring 
enough  strength,  then,  like  the  god  delighted 
at  his  universe  coming  into  being,  Lycurgus 
was  deeply  moved  and  pleased  by  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  legislation  in  action.  He  longed  to 
make  sure  that  the  system  should  be  immor¬ 
tal  and  immutable,  so  he  summoned  every¬ 
one  to  an  assembly  and  declared  that  while 
what  had  been  established  was  sufficient 
and  appropriate  to  secure  the  happiness 
and  excellence  of  the  state,  there  remained 
the  greatest,  most  essential  measure,  which 
he  would  not  disclose  before  visiting  the 
oracle.  Consequently  they  must  abide  by  the 
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laws  laid  down  without  dropping  or  chang¬ 
ing  any  of  them  until  he  should  return  in 
person  from  Delphi.  On  his  return  he  would 
do  whatever  the  god  recommended.  When 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  this  and  urged 
him  to  proceed,  Lycurgus  made  the  hrst 
kings  and  elders  [senators],  and  the  other 
citizens,  swear  that  they  would  abide  by  the 
established  constitution  and  continue  to  use 
it  until  he  should  return.  Then  he  set  out  for 
Delphi. 

48.  Once  he  had  reached  the  oracle  and 
sacrificed  to  the  god  [Apollo],  he  inquired  if 
the  laws  which  he  had  laid  down  were  good 
enough  to  secure  the  happiness  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  state.  The  god  replied  that  the 
quality  of  the  laws  was  high  and  that  by 
adhering  to  Lycurgus’  constitution  the  city 
would  enjoy  the  most  brilliant  reputation. 
Lycurgus  had  this  oracle  written  down  and 
sent  it  to  Sparta.  He  then  made  a  second, 
personal  sacrifice  to  the  god,  embraced  his 
friends  and  his  son,  and  determined  never 
to  release  the  citizens  of  Sparta  from  their 
oath,  and  committed  voluntary  suicide  at 
that  place.  He  had  reached  the  age  when  a 
choice  can  properly  be  made  of  whether  or 
not  to  go  on  living,  so  he  starved  himself 
to  death.  In  his  opinion  it  was  wrong  for  a 
statesman’s  death  to  be  of  no  benefit  to  his 
city  or  for  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  valueless. 
In  his  own  case,  after  his  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ments,  his  death  really  did  serve  to  crown  his 
good  fortune.  As  for  the  citizens  of  Sparta, 
his  death  guaranteed  them  the  excellent 
benefits  which  he  had  provided  for  them 
during  his  lifetime,  since  they  had  sworn  to 
observe  his  constitution  until  he  returned. 
Sparta  occupied  the  front  rank  in  Greece  for 
good  order  and  reputation  for  some  500 
years  thanks  to  her  use  of  the  laws  of  Lyc¬ 
urgus,  which  were  not  altered  by  any  of  her 
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50.  Personally  I  am  surprised  by  the  claim 
that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  obey,  but 
they  had  no  idea  how  to  command.  Those 
who  make  this  claim  endorse  the  remark  of 
King  Theopompus,  who  when  somebody  said 
that  Sparta  was  preserved  by  her  kings’  tal¬ 
ent  for  command,  replied:  ‘No,  Sparta  is  pre¬ 
served  by  her  citizens’  readiness  to  obey.’ 
Men  do  not  submit  to  orders  from  those 
with  no  ability  for  leadership,  but  such  obedi¬ 
ence  is  in  fact  a  lesson  taught  by  the  com¬ 
mander.  It  is  the  good  leader  who  produces 
good  followers.  Just  as  the  object  of  train¬ 
ing  a  horse  is  to  produce  one  that  is  docile 
and  responsive,  so  the  science  of  kingship 
has  the  function  of  instilling  prompt  obedi¬ 
ence  in  men.  What  the  Spartans  instilled  in 
others  was  not  Just  prompt  obedience  but 

a  positive  desire  to  come  under  their  com¬ 
mand  and  submit  to  them.  It  was  not  ships 
or  money  or  hoplites  that  these  other  Greeks 
asked  Sparta  to  send  them,  but  Just  a  single 
Spartan  commander.  Once  they  obtained 
him  they  treated  him  with  respect  and  awe. 
These  men  other  Greeks  termed  harmosts 
[military  governors],  those  who  disciplined 
the  people,  and  they  viewed  the  entire  polis 
of  Sparta  as  a  tutor  or  instructor  in  good  liv¬ 
ing  and  orderly  government.  One  student  of 
Aristotle  witnessed  the  pride  of  the  Thebans 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  [Thebes  defeated 
Sparta  here  in  371  BC]  and  remarked  that 
they  were  like  youngsters  made  cocky  after 
giving  their  tutor  a  beating. 

51 .  All  the  same  it  was  not  Lycurgus’  main 
aim  at  the  time  to  make  his  city  the  leader 
of  so  many  other  cities.  His  view  was  that 
happiness  in  the  life  of  the  whole  city,  as  in 
that  of  one  individual,  derives  from  its  own 
merits  and  from  internal  concord.  It  was  to 
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this  end  that  all  of  his  reforms  were  aimed. 
Lycurgus  brought  a  functioning  constitution 
into  the  light  of  day. 

52.  Aristocrates  says  that  after  Lycurgus 
died  in  Crete  they  burnt  the  body  and  scat¬ 
tered  the  ashes  in  the  sea.  They  did  this 
in  accordance  with  his  own  request,  for  he 
wished  to  prevent  his  remains  ever  being 
brought  back  to  Sparta,  since  such  a  return 
might  cause  the  cancellation  of  his  oath,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  changes  to  the  system  he  created 
there. 


From  On  Sparta  (Penguin,  1988),  trans.  by  Richard  J.A. Talbert  and  heavily 
edited  by  Robert. M.  Shurmer. 
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This  monument  from  a  Spartan  burial  site  is  the  oldest 
of  the  Laconian  hero  reliefs.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  no 
name  could  be  placed  on  a  monument  in  Sparta  un¬ 
less  he  or  she  died  in  service  to  the  polls. 


DOCUMENT:  ‘Spartan  Constitution’ 
by  Xenophon  (378  BCE) 

Xenophon  of  Athens  wrote  about  the  politics  and 
affairs  of  Greece  between  411  and  362  BCE.  He  per¬ 
sonally  took  part  in  many  of  the  events  about  which 
he  writes,  serving  as  a  general  for  both  Athens  and 
Sparta.  During  this  time  he  witnessed  both  the  defeat 
of  Athens  by  Sparta  in  401  BCE,  which  ended  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  later  the  defeat  of  Sparta  by 
Thebes  at  the  Battle  of  Leuctra  in  371  BCE,  a  battle 
that  destroyed  Sparta’s  nearly  200-year  hegemony  in 
the  Greek  world.  He  not  only  visited  Sparta  and  fought 
in  its  army,  but  he  was  also  given  special  status  there 
as  a  type  of  ‘foreign  citizen’  due  to  his  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  Sparta’s  king,  Agesilaus.  Therefore,  Xeno¬ 
phon  wrote  as  both  an  insider  and  as  a  participant 
in  Sparta’s  affairs.  As  for  personal  bias,  Xenophon 
himself  tells  us  that  he  “wanted  what  was  best  for 
the  Peloponnese.’’  Considering  that  he  placed  his 
two  sons  in  Sparta  to  be  raised  and  educated,  we 
might  reasonably  infer  that  he  greatly  admired  Spartan 
society,  or  at  least  his  idealized  version  of  Sparta.  The 
work  known  as  ‘Constitution  of  the  Lacedaemonians’ 
was  discovered  among  his  papers  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  354  BCE. 


THE  SPARTAN  CONSTITUTION 

1 .  Now  once  it  had  struck  me  that  Sparta, 
despite  having  one  of  the  lowest  popula¬ 
tions,  had  nonetheless  clearly  become  the 
most  powerful  and  most  famous  state  in 
Greece,  I  wondered  how  this  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened.  But  I  stopped  wondering  once  I  had 
thought  about  the  Spartiates’  institutions, 
for  they  have  achieved  success  by  obeying 
the  laws  laid  down  for  them  by  Lycurgus.  I 
certainly  admire  him  and  consider  him  in  the 
highest  degree  a  wise  man,  since  it  was  not 
by  copying  other  states,  but  by  deciding, 
against  what  was  normal  at  the  time,  to  take 
his  state  in  along  an  opposite  course  that  he 
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What  does  Xeno¬ 
phon  think  special 
and  good  in  Spartan 
education?  Mark 
each  point  you  find 
as  you  go  along  - 
and  add  them  in  a 
list  to  your  notes. 


made  his  country  outstandingly  fortunate. 

2.  Putting  first  things  first,  let’s  think  about 
the  production  of  children.  Elsewhere,  girls 
who  are  prospective  mothers  and  considered 
to  be  well  brought  up  are  fed  the  plainest 
practicable  diet  with  as  few  extras  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Certainly  wine  is  either  not  given  to 
them  at  all  or,  if  so,  only  watered  down. 

Other  Greeks  also  require  girls  to  stay  sed¬ 
entary,  sitting  still  and  working  wool.  But 
in  Lycurgus’  view,  by  contrast,  only  slave 
women  produce  clothes.  For  him,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  children  was  the  most  important 
duty  of  free  women.  So  he  required  females 
to  take  physical  exercise  just  as  much  as 
males.  He  arranged  for  women.  Just  like  the 
men,  to  have  contests  of  speed  and  strength 
with  one  another,  in  the  belief  that  when 
both  parents  are  strong  their  children  are 
born  sturdier. 


3.  Also,  Lycurgus  made  it  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
grace  that  a  man  should  be  seen  either 
when  going  into  or  leaving  his  wife’s  room. 
His  thinking  was  that  sex  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  increased  a  couple’s  desire  for 
each  and  any  children  born  would  be  much 
sturdier.  Besides  he  no  longer  allowed  each 
man  to  marry  when  he  liked,  but  laid  down 
that  men  should  marry  only  when  they  are 
at  their  peak  physically  -  his  idea  being 
that  this  too  would  help  in  the  production 
of  fine  children.  He  observed  that  where  an 
old  man  happened  to  have  a  young  wife,  he 
tended  to  keep  a  Jealous  watch  on  her.  So 
he  planned  to  prevent  this  too  by  arrang¬ 
ing  that  for  the  production  of  children  the 
elderly  husband  should  introduce  to  his  wife 
any  man  whose  physique  and  personality  he 
admired.  Lycurgus  also  made  it  lawful  for 
a  man  to  have  children  by  any  fertile  and 
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well-bred  woman  who  came  to  his  attention, 
subject  to  her  husband’s  consent.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  he  did  thereby  endow  Sparta 
with  men  whose  size  and  strength  are  in  any 
way  superior  is  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
investigate  for  himself. 

4.  Now  that  I  have  explained  about  procre¬ 
ation  I  want  to  give  a  precise  account  of 
education.  Elsewhere  in  Greece  those  who 
claim  to  give  their  sons  the  finest  education 
put  their  children  under  the  care  of  servants 
as  tutors  and  dispatch  them  to  schools  to 
learn  reading  and  writing  and  music  and  the 
art  of  wrestling.  They  make  their  children’s 
feet  soft  with  shoes  and  their  bodies  deli¬ 
cate  with  many  clothes.  As  for  food,  they 
let  them  eat  as  much  as  their  stomachs  can 
hold.  But  Lycurgus,  in  place  of  the  private 
slave  tutors  for  each  boy,  stipulated  that  a 
man  should  take  charge  of  them  as  Trainer- 
in-Chief  [the  eiren].  Lycurgus  gave  this  man 
authority  both  to  assemble  the  boys  and  to 
punish  them  severely.  He  also  gave  him  a 
squad  of  young  adults  equipped  with  whips 
to  administer  punishment  when  necessary. 
The  result  has  been  that  both  respect  and 
obedience  are  found  to  a  high  degree  at 
Sparta. 

5.  Rather  than  letting  boys’  feet  grow  soft 
in  shoes,  he  made  them  strong  by  forbid¬ 
ding  them  to  wear  shoes,  in  the  belief  that 
this  practice  should  enable  them  to  walk 
uphill  with  greater  ease.  Jump  better,  and 
run  faster.  And  instead  of  their  clothes 
serving  to  make  them  delicate,  he  required 
them  to  become  used  to  a  single  garment  all 
year  round.  Thereby,  they  would  be  better 
prepared  for  cold  and  heat.  As  for  food,  he 
instructed  the  eiren  to  furnish  for  the  com¬ 
mon  meal  Just  the  right  amount  for  them, 
never  allowing  them  to  become  sluggish  by 
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How  does  Sparta’s 
educational  system 
compare  to  yours  ? 


being  too  full,  while  also  giving  them  a  taste 
of  what  it  is  not  to  have  enough.  His  view 
was  that  boys  under  this  kind  of  regimen 
would  be  better  able,  when  required,  to  work 
hard  without  eating  and  could  make  rations 
last  longer.  They  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
plain  food,  would  accept  any  type  of  food, 
and  would  be  healthier.  He  also  thought  that 
such  a  diet  produced  slim  and  tall  bodies. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  them  suf¬ 
fering  from  hunger  he  did  permit  them  to 
steal  in  order  to  ward  off  starvation.  Clearly, 
a  thief  must  keep  awake  at  night  and  prac¬ 
tice  deception  by  day.  He  must  lie  in  wait 
and  have  spies  ready  if  he  is  going  to  seize 
anything.  By  training  the  boys  in  all  these 
ways  Lycurgus  wished  to  make  them  more 
resourceful  at  feeding  themselves  and  better 
fighters.  Someone  might  ask,  if  he  consid¬ 
ered  theft  a  good  thing,  why  on  earth  did  he 
inflict  many  lashes  on  a  boy  who  was  caught 
stealing?  My  answer  is,  because  people  chas¬ 
tise  anyone  who  does  not  perform  satisfac¬ 
torily.  After  making  it  an  honor  for  them  to 
snatch  as  many  cheeses  as  possible  from  the 
Temple  of  Artemis  Orthia,  he  commanded 


‘Young  Spartans  Exercising’  by  Edward  Degas, 
painted  around  1860.  Nationai  Gaiiery,  London. 


others  to  whip  them,  thereby  demonstrating 
that  a  short  period  of  pain  may  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  enjoyment  of  long-lasting  pride. 
He  authorized  any  citizen  who  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  time  to  give  the  boys 
whatever  instruction  he  thought  proper  and 
to  punish  any  slip  they  might  make.  By  this 
measure  he  gave  the  boys  a  greater  sense  of 
self-respect.  As  a  result,  the  boys  of  Sparta 
are  never  without  someone  in  charge  of 
them. 

7.  The  time  when  boys  reach  their  teens  is 
the  very  moment  when  others  remove  them 
from  tutors,  remove  them  from  schools  and 
masters,  leaving  them  independent.  Here, 
too,  Lycurgus  took  the  opposite  view.  Be¬ 
cause  he  appreciated  that  at  this  age  boys 
become  self-willed  and  are  particularly  liable 
to  cockiness  -  both  of  which  produce  pow¬ 
erful  cravings  for  pleasure  -  it  was  precisely 
at  this  age  that  he  loaded  them  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  and  made  sure  to 
occupy  most  of  their  time.  Wishing  to  im¬ 
plant  self-respect  in  them,  he  ordered  them 
to  keep  both  hands  inside  their  cloak  when 
in  the  streets,  to  proceed  in  silence,  and  to 
f]x  their  eyes  on  the  ground  in  front  of  them, 
not  letting  their  gaze  wander  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  I  tell  you,  you  would  sooner  catch  the 
eye  of  a  bronze  statue  than  that  of  a  Spar¬ 
tan  boy.  And  whenever  they  attended  the 
mess,  they  were  only  allowed  to  respond  to 
questions  the  men  put  to  them. 
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Can  you  think  of  any 
time  in  history  when 
such  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  state 
education  of  boys  in 
similar  ways  ? 


8.  However,  Lycurgus  displayed  the  greatest 
concern  by  far  for  the  young  adults,  in  the 
conviction  that,  if  they  were  of  right  char¬ 
acter,  they  had  the  most  influence  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  From  his  understanding  of 
the  spirit  of  competition,  he  came  to  think 
that  if  he  could  also  urge  the  young  adults 
to  compete  in  excellence,  then  they  would 
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attain  the  height  of  manly  virtue.  Let  me 
explain  how  he  used  to  urge  them. 


Would  you  send  your 
OWN  sons  to  Sparta 
for  school?  What 
about  for  summer 
camp  ? 


1  0.  As  for  those  older  men,  other  Greeks, 
never  obliging  them  to  maintain  their  physi¬ 
cal  strength,  require  them  to  serve  in  the 
army  only  when  necessary.  Lycurgus,  in 
contrast,  made  hunting  the  noblest  pastime 
for  men  so  that  they  could  stand  up  to  the 
exertions  of  campaigning  just  as  well  as  the 
youngest  men.  This  completes  my  account 
of  the  training  Lycurgus  prescribed  by  law. 


1 1 .  When  Lycurgus  began  to  reform  Sparta 
they  were  living  in  separate  households  like 
Greeks  elsewhere.  He  concluded  that  this 
caused  a  great  amount  of  bad  behavior  and 
so  he  devised  his  scheme  for  creating  the 
common  messes,  thinking  that  these  would 
reduce  disobedience.  The  rations  he  fixed  so 
that  they  should  have  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  food.  There  is  never  a  shortage  of 
food  on  the  table,  yet  neither  is  there  a  lav¬ 
ish  spread.  When  it  came  to  wine  he  stopped 
excessive  drinking  —  which  causes  both 
physical  and  mental  degeneration  —  and  Just 
let  each  man  drink  whenever  he  felt  thirsty. 
In  his  view  this  is  the  least  harmful  and  most 
enjoyable  way  of  drinking.  With  common 
messes  of  this  type  how  would  anyone  ruin 
himself  or  his  household  by  greediness  or 
alcoholism? 


1  2.  In  other  cities  men  of  the  same  age 
generally  congregate  together  and  respect 
only  their  own  social  group.  But  at  Sparta 
Lycurgus  mixed  ages  together  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  beneficial  for  the  younger  men  to 
learn  from  the  older  ones.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
custom  that  any  good  act  on  the  part  of 
any  citizen  was  discussed  in  the  messes  and 
there  was  limited  opportunity  for  drunken 
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behavior.  Eating  out  certainly  brings  out 
more  benefits.  To  get  home  the  Spartans 
have  to  walk,  taking  care  not  to  trip  and  fall 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  because  men  of 
military  age  are  not  even  permitted  to  carry 
a  torch.  Lycurgus  further  noted  that  the 
same  rations  improve  the  complexion,  phy¬ 
sique,  and  strength  of  hard  workers,  whereas 
they  give  lazy  people  a  bloated,  ugly,  and 
feeble  appearance.  It  would  certainly  not  be 
easy  for  anyone  to  find  healthier  or  more 
physically  fit  men  than  the  Spartiates. 

1  3.  Lycurgus  went  against  the  majority  of 
Greeks  in  the  following  ways  too.  In  other 
cities  each  man  is  master  of  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  slaves,  and  property.  But  Lycurgus,  in 
his  wish  to  arrange  equality  among  citizens, 
caused  each  man  to  be  master  of  other 
people’s  children  Just  as  much  as  his  own. 
Should  any  boy  ever  tell  his  father  that  he 
was  beaten  by  another,  then  it  is  a  disgrace 
if  the  father  does  not  give  his  son  another 
beating.  Spartans  trust  each  other  not  to 
discipline  children  carelessly  or  dishonor 
good  order.  He  even  authorized  them  to  use 
other  people’s  household  servants,  too,  if 
anybody  needed  them  and  to  share  hunting 
dogs,  horses,  and  food.  By  sharing  with  each 
other  in  this  way,  even  those  who  possess 
little  can  benefit  from  everything  in  the  polis 
whenever  they  are  in  need. 

1 4.  The  following  practices  instituted  by 
Lycurgus  are  quite  the  opposite  from  those 
elsewhere  in  Greece.  In  the  other  poleis 
people  make  as  much  money  as  possible, 
some  as  farmers,  others  as  ship  owners  or 
traders  and  craftsmen.  But  at  Sparta  Lyc¬ 
urgus  banned  all  free  men  from  pursuing 
wealth  and  prescribed  that  their  sole  con¬ 
cern  should  be  with  things  that  make  cities 
free.  It  is  physical  vitality  which  gives  men 
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a  distinctive  appearance  not  lavish  dress  or 
purchased  things.  Lycurgus  instilled  the  idea 
that  the  person  who  helps  his  companions  by 
undertaking  physical  labor  is  more  reputable 
than  the  one  who  spends  money.  The  former 
comes  from  the  heart,  whereas  the  latter  is 
only  a  function  of  being  rich. 

1  5.  He  also  prevented  moneymaking  by  il¬ 
legal  means.  First  he  instituted  currency  of 
such  a  type  that  neither  master  nor  servant 
could  ever  be  unaware  of  money  coming 
into  the  house,  as  this  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  space  and  a  wagon  for  transport. 
Searches  are  made  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
should  any  be  found  anywhere  its  possessor 
is  fined.  So  what  would  be  the  point  of  being 
eager  to  make  money  when  more  trouble 
comes  from  having  it  than  pleasure  does 
from  spending  it? 

1  6.  Now  we  all  know  that  Spartans  hold  the 
strictest  obedience  to  both  the  authorities 
and  to  laws.  In  other  states  the  more  power¬ 
ful  people  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  fear  the  authorities  and  consider 
it  demeaning  to  free  men.  But  at  Sparta  the 
most  influential  figures  are  in  fact  particularly 
submissive  towards  the  authorities.  They 
take  pride  in  being  humble  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  should  take  the  lead  in  show¬ 
ing  exceptional  obedience. 

1  8.  Lycurgus  merits  admiration  also  for 
making  citizens  consider  an  honorable  death 
preferable  to  a  life  of  disgrace.  Investigation 
shows  that  casualties  among  Spartans  are 
lower  than  among  men  who  prefer  to  retreat 
from  danger.  To  be  truthful,  self-preserva¬ 
tion  in  most  instances  is  really  associated 
more  with  bravery  than  with  cowardice.  Glory 
is  the  companion  of  bravery  and  everyone 
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wants  to  associate  with  brave  men.  Lycur- 
gus  brought  this  about  by  offering  the  brave 
men  prosperity  and  the  cowards  adversity.  In 
other  cities  whenever  someone  displays  cow¬ 
ardice,  he  merely  gets  the  name  of  coward, 
yet  continues  to  go  out  in  public  and  take 
exercise  in  the  same  place  as  the  brave  man. 
But  at  Sparta  everyone  would  be  ashamed 
to  associate  with  a  coward  in  his  mess  or 
have  him  as  an  athletics  partner.  Moreover, 
in  the  streets  he  is  required  to  give  way  and 
give  up  his  seat  even  to  younger  men.  The 
girls  of  his  family  he  has  to  support  at  home 
and  must  explain  to  them  why  they  can’t  get 
husbands.  He  must  endure  having  a  home 
with  no  wife  and  pay  a  fine  on  top  of  this.  If 
he  show  a  cheerful  face,  he  must  submit  to 
being  beaten  by  his  betters.  When  disgrace 
of  this  kind  is  imposed  on  cowards,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  death  is  preferred  to  life  of 
such  dishonor  and  ignominy. 

1  9.  Equally  splendid  in  my  opinion  was  Lyc- 
urgus’  law  that  cultivated  excellence  through 
old  age.  By  establishing  that  election  to 
the  Gerousia  should  occur  near  life’s  end, 
he  ensured  that  Spartan’s  continue  to  care 
about  their  moral  excellence  even  in  old  age. 
By  making  the  elders  [senators]  supreme 
judges  in  capital  cases  he  produced  more 
respect  for  old  age  than  for  those  at  the 
peak  of  their  strength.  While  athletic  con¬ 
tests  are  honorable  too,  they  are  mere  trials 
of  physique,  whereas  the  competition  for  the 
Gerousia  involves  a  test  of  the  noble  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  spirit. 


What  type  of  behav¬ 
ior  earns  honor  for  a 
Spartan  citizen  ? 


20.  The  following  measure  by  Lycurgus  mer¬ 
its  tremendous  admiration.  He  recognized 
that  in  places  where  only  a  few  enthusiastic 
men  show  concern  for  virtue,  the  polis  never 
achieves  greatness.  So  at  Sparta  he  instead 
made  it  compulsory  for  everyone  to  develop 
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What  does  it  mean 
to  be  honorable  in 
21st-century  Amer¬ 
ica  ? 


What  is  public  virtue  ? 


all  the  virtues  as  a  public  duty.  Thus,  just  as 
private  individuals  who  cultivate  excellence 
are  superior  to  those  who  neglect  it,  so  Spar¬ 
ta  too  is  superior  to  all  cities,  because  Sparta 
alone  makes  the  development  of  moral 
excellence  [arete]  a  public  duty.  Other  cities 
inflict  punishment  in  cases  where  one  person 
injures  another,  but  Lycurgus  imposed  even 
greater  punishment  on  someone  who  ne¬ 
glected  to  be  good.  He  made  the  exercise  of 
all  good  qualities  of  citizens  an  inescapable 
duty.  Lycurgus  made  it  clear  that  if  anyone 
should  shirk  the  effort  required  to  keep  his 
laws,  then  he  would  no  longer  be  considered 
one  of  the  Equals. 

21 .  But  despite  their  age,  even  today  other 
peoples  find  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  new  and 
strange.  And  most  extraordinarily,  despite 
the  universal  praise  for  such  a  code  of  be¬ 
havior,  not  a  single  city  is  willing  to  copy 
them. 

22.  These  advantages  they  enjoy  in  time  of 
both  peace  and  war.  But  if  anyone  wishes  to 
understand  how  Lycurgus  also  caused  their 
military  organization  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  others  he  should  pay  attention  to  what 
follows.  First  of  all,  the  ephors  announce 
which  age  groups  are  required  for  service 
and  exactly  which  craftsmen  are  needed  on 
campaign.  Consequently,  even  while  in  the 
field  the  Spartans  are  fully  supplied  with 
everything  used  by  a  city  population.  As  for 
their  equipment  for  battle,  Lycurgus  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  should  have  a  red  cloak  and 
a  bronze  hoplon,  on  the  thinking  that  the 
former  presents  the  greatest  contrast  with 
any  female  dress  and  gives  the  most  war¬ 
like  appearance;  the  latter  can  be  polished 
quickly  and  is  slow  to  tarnish.  He  permitted 
those  who  had  reached  adulthood  [age  30] 


to  wear  their  hair  long  too,  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  thereby  look  taller  and  have  a 
more  fearsome  appearance. 
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23.  The  general  view  that  Spartan  battle 
formations  are  complicated  is  contrary  to  re¬ 
ality.  In  the  Spartan  formation  the  men  who 
stand  in  the  front  line  are  officers  and  all  the 
ranks  cooperate  by  doing  what  is  required  of 
them.  Orders  for  deployment  are  given  ver¬ 
bally,  so  that  the  phalanxes  thin  out  or  grow 
thicker  as  required.  None  of  this  is  difficult  to 
grasp.  What  isn’t  at  all  easy,  except  to  those 
trained  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  is  the 
tactic  of  continuing  the  fight  after  the  line 
has  been  thrown  into  confusion. 

24.  Spartans  also  execute  with  complete 
smoothness  maneuvers  regarded  as  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  by  military  instructors.  For 
instance,  whenever  they  are  marching  in  col¬ 
umn  and  suddenly  meet  an  enemy  phalanx, 
the  order  is  given  to  form  front  to  the  left, 
and  this  continues  down  the  entire  line  until 
the  counter-phalanx  is  in  place.  Should  the 
enemy  appear  in  the  rear  when  the  Spartans 
are  in  this  position,  each  line  counter-march¬ 
es  itself  so  that  the  men  of  highest  caliber 
are  always  facing  the  enemy.  Even  the  fact 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  commander 
is  now  on  the  left  of  the  line  is  not  a  draw¬ 
back. 

2 5.  Given  that  the  angles  of  a  square  are  in¬ 
defensible,  Lycurgus  laid  out  circular  military 
camps,  except  where  a  secure  hill  or  wall  or 
river  lay  to  the  rear.  A  watch  for  the  enemy 
was  kept  by  cavalry  who  could  spot  anyone 
approaching  from  a  great  distance.  Dur¬ 
ing  night-time  he  assigned  skiritae  [Spartan 
light  infantry]  to  mount  guard  on  the  camp 
perimeter.  One  should  also  be  clear  that  the 
practices  of  always  walking  about  with  spear 
in  hand  and  of  keeping  slaves  away  from  the 
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security.  Moreover,  they  change  their  camp¬ 
sites  frequently. 

26.  All  Spartans  are  also  instructed  by  law 
to  keep  up  their  gymnastic  training  for  the 
duration  of  campaigns  to  keep  up  morale  and 
make  them  look  superior  to  other  men.  No 
walking  or  running  is  done  beyond  the  area 
occupied  by  the  army,  so  nobody  goes  far 
from  his  weapons.  Following  the  main  eve¬ 
ning  meal  they  sing  a  hymn  to  those  gods 
who  have  responded  favorably  to  sacrifice 
and  are  ordered  to  sleep  with  their  weapons 
close  to  hand. 

27.  Let  me  further  describe  the  authority 
and  prestige  which  Lycurgus  bestowed  upon 
a  king  on  campaign.  While  on  duty  a  king  and 
his  entourage  are  maintained  by  the  state. 
The  officers  join  his  mess  so  that  they  are  al¬ 
ways  at  his  side  which  allows  them  to  confer 
whenever  necessary. 

28.  I  should  go  back  to  how  the  king  starts 
out  with  his  army.  First,  while  still  at  home, 
he  sacrifices  to  Zeus  and  other  gods.  If  the 
sacrifice  appears  favorable,  the  Fire-bearer 
takes  the  fire  from  the  altar  and  conveys  it 
to  the  frontier  of  the  polis,  where  the  king 
sacrifices  again  to  Zeus  and  Athena.  Only 
after  both  of  these  gods  have  reacted  favor¬ 
ably  does  he  cross  the  frontier  of  the  polis. 
Fire  from  these  sacrifices  is  conveyed  on¬ 
wards  without  being  extinguished.  Once  the 
sacrifices  are  completed,  the  king  assembles 
everyone  and  gives  orders.  In  short,  if  you 
witnessed  this  you  would  think  that  militar¬ 
ily  all  others  are  amateurs,  whereas  Spartans 
alone  are  the  real  masters  of  the  craft  of 
war.  With  these  arrangements  the  king  is 
left  with  no  other  duty  on  campaign  except 
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general  in  the  human  one. 


29.  When  not  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
nobody  goes  in  front  of  the  king  except  the 
skiritae  and  the  cavalry  on  reconnaissance. 
However,  if  battle  is  imminent  the  king  takes 
command  of  the  hrst  battalion  and  wheels 
it  right  until  it  is  placed  between  two  other 
battalions.  The  troops  positioned  behind 
these  are  marshaled  by  the  eldest  member 
of  the  king’s  entourage.  Once  the  enemy 
can  see  what  is  happening,  a  she-goat  is 
sacrificed,  all  the  flute-players  present  begin 
playing,  and  every  Spartan  decorates  him¬ 
self  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  polishes  his 
weapons.  Young  men  enter  battle  with  their 
hair  oiled  and  groomed  and  with  a  joyful, 
distinguished  appearance. 


30.  The  king’s  oath  is  to  rule  according  to 
the  city’s  established  laws.  His  special  privi¬ 
leges  at  home  do  not  amount  to  much  be¬ 
yond  those  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  for  it  was 
not  Lycurgus’  intention  that  kings  should 
become  tyrants  or  that  citizens  should  envy 
their  power.  As  to  the  honors  shown  a  king 
after  his  death,  the  aim  of  the  laws  of  Lyc¬ 
urgus  demonstrate  that  they  give  special 
honor  to  Spartan  kings  not  as  humans  but  as 
heroes. 


What  does  Xeno¬ 
phon  think  about 
recent  changes  in 
Spartan  attitudes  ? 


30.  Were  anyone  to  ask  me  if  laws  of  Lyc¬ 
urgus  still  remain  unchanged  at  the  present 
time,  by  Zeus  no,  I  would  not  make  that 
claim  today.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  past  the 
Spartans  chose  to  live  together  in  Lacedae- 
monia  with  modest  means  rather  than  to 
serve  as  harmosts  in  various  cities  abroad 
and  become  corrupted  by  flattery  and  luxury. 
In  the  past  they  feared  the  possessed  of  any 
gold  or  silver,  though  nowadays  there  are 
even  some  who  glory  in  having  acquired  it. 
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What  did  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  United 
States  learn  from  the 
Spartan  Consitution  ? 
How  did  they  incor¬ 
porate  those  lessons 
into  American  insitu- 
tions  ? 


In  the  past  Spartans  were  not  permitted  to 
go  abroad  lest  they  be  infected  by  lax  habits 
caught  by  foreigners  and  foreigners  were 
expelled  from  Sparta,  but  nowadays  leading 
citizens  are  keen  to  serve  abroad  as  har- 
mosts  all  their  lives.  At  one  time,  too,  they 
took  care  that  they  deserved  leadership, 
but  nowadays  they  want  only  to  exercise 
authority  rather  than  be  worthy  of  doing  so. 
In  the  past,  the  Greeks  came  to  Sparta  and 
asked  her  to  be  the  leader  against  wrongdo¬ 
ers,  but  many  work  to  prevent  Spartan  rule 
over  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  now 
complain  against  them,  since  plainly  they  are 
neither  obedient  to  heaven  nor  to  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus. 


DOCUMENT:  The  Citizen  Soldier’ 
by  Tyrtaeus  (c.650  BCE) 
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I  would  not  say  anything  good  about  a  man  or  take 
account  of  him 

For  the  speed  of  his  feet  or  wrestling  skill  he  might 
have, 

Not  if  he  had  the  size  of  a  Cyclops  and  strength  to 
go  with  it, 

Not  if  he  could  outrun  the  North  Wind  of  Thrace 
Not  if  he  were  more  handsome  and  gracefully 
formed  than  Achilles, or  had  more  riches  than  Midas, 
Not  if  he  were  more  a  king  than  Tantalid  Pelops, 

Or  had  the  power  of  speech  and  persuasion  Adras- 
tos  had. 

Not  if  he  had  all  splendors,  but  still  lacked  a  fighting 
spirit. 


For  no  man  ever  proves  himself  a  good  man  in  war 
unless  he  can  endure  to  face  the  blood  and  the 
slaughter, 

go  close  against  the  enemy  and  fight  with  his 
hands. 

Flere  is  courage,  mankind’s  finest  possession, 
here  is  the  noblest  prize  that  a  young  man  can  en¬ 
deavor  to  win, 

and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  his  polis  and  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  share  with  him  when  a  man  plants  his  feet 
and  stands  in  the  foremost  spears  relentlessly,  all 
thought  of  foul  flight  completely  forgotten, 
and  has  trained  his  heart  to  be  steadfast  and  to 
endure, 

and  with  words  encourages  the  man  who  is  sta¬ 
tioned  beside  him. 

Flere  is  a  man  who  proves  himself  valiant  in  war. 


With  a  sudden  rush  he  makes  his  enemies  flee,  and 
sustains  the  beating  waves  of  assault. 

And  he  who  so  falls  among  the  champions  and  loses 
his  sweet  life. 
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SO  blessing  with  honor  his  polis,  his  father, 
and  all  his  people, 

with  wounds  in  his  chest,  where  the  spear 
that  he  was  facing  has  buried  that  massive 
guard  of  his  shield, 

and  gone  through  his  breastplate  as  well. 

Such  a  man  is  lamented  alike  by  the  young 
and  the  elders, 

and  all  his  polis  goes  into  mourning  and 
grieves  for  his  loss. 

His  tomb  is  pointed  out  with  pride,  and  so  are 
his  children, 

and  his  children’s  children,  and  afterward  all 
the  race  that  is  his. 

His  shining  glory  is  never  forgotten,  his  name 
is  remembered, 

and  he  becomes  an  immortal,  though  he  lies 
dead  under  the  ground. 


It  is  a  brave  man  who  is  killed  by  the  furious 
War  God  Ares 

standing  his  ground  and  hghting  hard  for  his 
children  and  land. 

But  if  he  escapes  the  doom  of  death,  the 
destroyer  of  bodies,  and  wins  his  battle, 
and  bright  renown  for  the  work  of  his  spear, 
all  men  give  place  to  him,  the  youth  and  the 
elders,  and  much  joy  comes  his  way  before 
he  goes  down  to  the  dead. 

Aging  he  has  reputation  among  his  citizens. 
No  one  tries  to  interfere  with  his  honors  or  all 
that  he  deserves; 

All  men  withdraw  before  his  presence,  and 
yield  their  seats  to  him. 

Thus  a  man  should  endeavor  to  reach  this 
high  place  of  courage 
with  all  his  heart,  and,  so  trying,  never  be 
backward  in  war. 


Translated  by  R.  Lattimore;  edited  by  R.  Shurmer 


Duties  of  American  Citizenship  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (1883) 


Of  course,  in  one  sense,  the  first  essential 
for  a  man’s  being  a  good  citizen  is  his  pos¬ 
session  of  the  home  virtues  of  which  we 
think  when  we  call  a  man  by  the  emphatic 
adjective  of  manly.  No  man  can  be  a  good 
citizen  who  is  not  a  good  husband  and  a 
good  father,  who  is  not  honest  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  men  and  women,  faithful  to 
his  friends  and  fearless  in  the  presence  of 
his  foes,  who  has  not  got  a  sound  heart,  a 
sound  mind,  and  a  sound  body;  exactly  as  no 
amount  of  attention  to  civil  duties  will  save 
a  nation  if  the  domestic  life  is  undermined, 
or  there  is  lack  of  the  rude  military  virtues 
which  alone  can  assure  a  country’s  position 
in  the  world. 


What  similarities  do 
you  see  between 
Tyrtaeus’  and  Roos¬ 
evelt’s  attitude  con¬ 
cerning  citizenship  ? 


In  a  free  republic  the  ideal  citizen  must  be 
one  willing  and  able  to  take  arms  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  flag,  exactly  as  the  ideal  citizen 
must  be  the  father  of  many  healthy  children. 
A  people  must  be  strong  and  vigorous;  it 
must  be  good  fighters  and  good  breeders, 
else  its  wisdom  will  come  to  naught  and  its 
virtue  be  ineffective;  and  no  sweetness  and 
delicacy,  no  love  for  and  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  art  or  literature,  no  capacity  for 
building  up  material  prosperity  can  possibly 
atone  for  the  lack  of  the  great  manly  virtues. 
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The  Athenian  Constitution  by  Pseu¬ 
do-Aristotle  (c.350  BC) 
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The  people  had  good  reason  to  place  confi¬ 
dence  in  Cleisthenes,  the  popular  leader  in 
Athens  three  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants.  His  first  step  was  to  distribute  the 
whole  population  into  ten  tribes  in  place  of 
the  existing  four,  with  the  object  of  intermix¬ 
ing  different  tribes  and  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens  eligible  to  vote.  Next  he  made 
the  Council  to  consist  of  five  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  instead  of  four  hundred,  each  tribe  now 
contributing  fifty,  whereas  formerly  each  had 
sent  a  hundred.  Further,  he  divided  the  coun¬ 
try  into  thirty  groups  of  demes,  ten  from  the 
districts  about  the  city,  ten  from  the  coast, 
and  ten  from  the  interior.  And  he  assigned 
three  of  them  by  lot  to  each  tribe,  in  such 
a  way  that  each  should  have  one  portion  in 
each  of  these  three  localities.  All  who  lived 
in  any  given  deme  were  called  by  their  deme 
rather  than  family  name  so  that  the  new  citi¬ 
zens  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  habitual 
use  of  family  names.  Accordingly  it  is  by  the 
names  of  their  demes  that  the  Athenians 
speak  of  one  another.  On  the  other  hand  he 
allowed  every  one  to  retain  his  family  and 
clan  and  religious  rites  according  to  ancestral 
custom.  The  names  given  to  the  tribes  were 
the  ten  which  the  Pythia  appointed  out  of 
the  hundred  selected  national  heroes. 

By  these  reforms  the  constitution  became 
much  more  democratic  than  Solon’s.  The 
laws  of  Solon  had  fallen  into  disuse  during 
the  period  of  the  tyranny,  so  Cleisthenes 
created  new  ones  with  the  object  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  goodwill  of  the  masses.  Among  these 
was  the  law  concerning  ostracism.  They  first 
imposed  upon  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
the  oath  which  they  take  to  the  present 
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day.  Next  they  elected  the  strategoi  (gener¬ 
als)  by  tribes,  one  from  each  tribe,  while  the 
Polemarch  was  the  commander  of  the  whole 
army.  Then,  two  years  after  the  victory  at 
Marathon,  when  the  people  had  gained  self- 
conhdence,  they  for  the  hrst  time  made  use 
of  the  law  of  ostracism.  This  law  was  passed 
as  a  precaution  against  men  in  high  office, 
because  Pisistratus  took  advantage  of  his 
position  as  a  demagogue  and  general  to 
make  himself  tyrant. 

Then  (in  485  BC),  for  the  first  time  since 
the  tyranny,  Athens  chose  -  all  the  earlier 
ones  having  been  elected  by  vote  —  the  nine 
Archons  (chief  magistrates)  by  lot  out  of 
the  five  hundred  candidates  selected  by  the 
demes.  Thus  for  three  years  they  continued 
to  ostracize  the  friends  of  the  tyrants,  on 
whose  account  the  law  had  been  passed. 

But  in  the  following  year  they  began  to  re¬ 
move  others  as  well,  including  any  one  who 
seemed  to  be  gathering  exceptional  power  in 
the  state. 

Two  years  later  (483  BC),  the  silver  veins 
at  Laurium  were  discovered  and  the  state 
made  a  profit  of  a  hundred  talents  from  the 
working  of  them.  Some  citizens  advised  the 
people  to  distribute  the  money  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  this  was  prevented  by  Themisto- 
cles.  He  refused  to  say  on  what  he  proposed 
to  spend  the  money,  but  asked  them  to  lend 
it  to  the  hundred  richest  men  in  Athens, 
one  talent  to  each,  and  then  if  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  used  pleased  the  people, 
the  expenditure  should  be  charged  to  the 
state.  Otherwise,  the  state  should  receive 
the  sum  back  from  those  to  whom  it  was 
lent.  On  these  terms  he  received  the  money 
and  with  it  he  had  a  hundred  triremes  built, 
each  of  the  hundred  individuals  building  one. 
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It  was  with  these  ships  that  Athens  fought 
the  battle  of  Salamis  against  the  barbarians. 
About  this  time  Aristides  was  ostracized. 
Three  years  later,  however,  all  the  ostracized 
persons  were  recalled,  on  account  of  the 
advance  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  it  was 
decided  that  future  persons  under  sentence 
of  ostracism  must  live  between  Geraestus 
and  Scyllaeum,  on  lose  their  civic  rights  ir¬ 
revocably. 


Translated  by  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon  and  edited  by  Robert  M.  Shurmer. 
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DOCUMENTS:  The  Histories  of 
Herodotus  (c.440  BC) 


Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  here  presents 
his  research  so  that  human  events  do  not 
fade  with  time.  May  the  great  and  wonderful 
deeds  --  some  brought  forth  by  the  Hellenes, 
others  by  the  barbarians  --  not  go  unsung; 
as  well  as  the  causes  that  led  them  to  make 
war  on  each  other. 

Persian  authorities  of  the  past  claim  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  responsible  for  the  dispute. 
This  is  because,  after  they  had  come  to  and 
settled  that  land  which  they  still  inhabit  from 
what  is  now  called  the  Erythraean  Sea,  they 
at  once  undertook  long  sea  voyages  and 
brought  back  cargo  from  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
elsewhere,  but  more  to  the  point,  they  came 
to  Argos. 

At  this  time  in  the  land  we  now  call  Hellas, 
Argos  surpassed  other  places  in  all  things, 
and  when  the  Phoenicians  reached  Argos 
they  set  out  their  cargo  for  sale.  On  the  hfth 
or  sixth  day  after  their  arrival,  when  they  had 
sold  almost  everything,  many  women  came 
down  to  the  sea,  in  particular,  the  king’s 
daughter.  Her  name,  according  to  what 
the  Helles  also  say,  was  lo  of  Inachos.  The 
women  were  standing  by  the  stern  of  the 
ship  intent  upon  their  purchases  when  the 
Phoenicians,  inciting  each  other,  rushed  upon 
them.  The  greater  part  made  their  escape, 
but  some  were  seized  and  carried  off.  lo 
herself  was  among  the  captives.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians  put  the  women  on  board  their  vessel 
and  set  sail  for  Egypt. 

They  say  that  following  these  events,  certain 
Hellenes  whose  names  they  cannot  specify 
came  to  the  port  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia  and 


abducted  the  king’s  daughter  Europa.  These 
Hellenes  were  Cretans.  And  now  the  score 
was  even...  .  They  say  that  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  following  these  events  Alexandres  son 
of  Priam  heard  the  stories  and  wanted  to 
abduct  a  wife  from  Hellas  for  himself.,  quite 
confident  that  he  would  pay  no  penalty.  And 
so  he  abducted  Helen.  The  Hellenes  decided 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  send  mes¬ 
sengers  demanding  the  return  of  Helen  and 
satisfaction  for  the  abduction. 
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What  is  different 
about  Herodotus’ 
story  concerning  the 
origins  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Wars  from  what 
you’ve  heard? 


Up  to  this  point,  there  had  been  abductions 
only  from  each  other,  but  after  this  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  were  largely  responsible  for  offences. 
For  they  began  to  make  war  on  Asia  before 
their  enemies  made  war  of  Europe.  Now  the 
Persians  think  that  the  abduction  of  women 
is  certainly  an  act  only  unjust  men  would 
perform,  and  yet  once  they  have  been  ab¬ 
ducted,  it  is  senseless  to  make  a  fuss  over 
seeking  vengeance.  The  Persians  claim  that 
while  they  themselves,  Asiastics,  thought 
nothing  of  the  women  being  abducted,  the 
Hellenes  of  Sparta,  for  the  sake  of  a  woman, 
mustered  a  huge  expedition,  went  to  Asia, 
and  destroyed  the  power  of  Priam.  From  that 
time  on  they  have  considered  the  Hellenes 
to  be  their  enemies,  for  the  Persians  assume 
Asia  and  the  barbarian  tribes  living  there  as 
their  own,  and  anything  Hellenic  is  separate 
and  divergent  from  themselves. 

The  Persians  claim  that  this  is  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  and  they  find  in  the  sack  of  Troy  the 
origin  of  their  hostility  towards  the  Hel¬ 
lenes.  But  the  Phoenicians  disagree  with  the 
Persians  about  lo.  They  say  that  it  was  not 
by  the  abduction  that  they  brought  her  to 
Egypt,  but  rather  that  she  had  intercourse 
with  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  Argos  and 
when  she  realized  she  was  pregnant,  she  was 
ashamed  to  face  her  parents  and  she  vol- 
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untarily  sailed  away  with  the  Phoenicians  so 
that  she  would  not  be  found. 


Does  Herodotus  re¬ 
veal  anything  about 
what  to  expect  from 
the  historical  nar¬ 
rative  that  he  has 
written? 


These  are  the  stories  told  by  the  Persians 
and  the  Phoenicians.  I  myself  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  affirming  that  these  events  occurred 
in  such  a  way  or  not.  But  I  do  know  who  was 
the  first  man  to  begin  unjust  acts  against 
the  Hellenes.  I  shall  describe  him  and  then 
proceed  with  the  rest  of  my  story  recounting 
cities  both  lesser  and  greater,  since  many  of 
those  that  were  great  long  ago  have  become 
inferior,  and  some  that  are  great  in  my  own 
time  were  once  inferior.  And  so,  resting  on 
my  knowledge  that  human  prosperity  never 
remains  constant,  I  shall  make  mention  of 
both  without  discrimination. 


Does  Herodotus  give 
you  any  insight  into 
the  way  he  thinks 
about  history? 


Adapted  from  ‘The  Landmark  Herodotus:  The  Histories’  trans.  A.L.  Purvis, 
ed.  Robert  Strassler  (New  York:  Anchor  Books,  2007). 


HERODOTUS:  Solon’s  Conversation 
with  Croesus  (c.440  BCE) 
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Now  Croesus  was  the  first  barbarian  known  to 
us  who  subjugated  and  demanded  tribute  from 
some  Hellenes,  although  he  made  friends  with 
others.  He  subjugated  the  lonians,  the  Aeolians 
and  the  Asian  Dorians,  and  made  friends  with  the 
Spartans.  Before  Croesus,  all  Hellenes  had  been 
free.... 

Croesus  received  the  kingship  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  It  was  he  who  attacked  the  Ephesians,  the 
first  of  the  Hellenes  to  be  attacked...  When  the 
Hellenes  in  Asia  had  been  subjugated  and  forced 
to  pay  tribute,  he  next  set  his  mind  on  building 
ships  and  attacking  the  islanders  in  the  Aegean 
Sea.  But  just  as  he  had  everything  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  building  ships,  some  people  say  that  Bias  of 
Priene  came  to  Sardis.  Croesus  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  news  concerning  Hellas,  and  it  was  this 
reply  that  put  a  stop  to  his  shipbuilding.  “Sire,  the 
islanders  are  buying  up  ten  thousand  horses  and 
intend  to  attack  you  at  Sardis.”  Croesus  said,  “Oh, 
if  only  the  gods  did  in  fact  make  the  islanders 
turn  their  minds  to  attacking  the  sons  of  Lydians 
with  horses.” 

“Sire,”  he  replied,  “you  seem  to  me  quite  eager 
to  catch  the  islanders  riding  horses  on  the  main¬ 
land,  and  this  is  a  reasonable  ambition.  But  as 
soon  as  the  islanders  learned  you  were  going 
to  build  ships  to  use  against  them,  what  do  you 
think  they  prayed  for?  Nothing  other  than  to 
catch  the  Lydians  on  the  sea  and  take  revenge  on 
you  for  the  mainland  Hellenes  that  you  have  en¬ 
slaved.”  Croesus  was  delighted  by  this  reasoning. 
He  thought  the  man  spoke  with  shrewd  sense, 
and  was  thus  persuaded  by  him  to  cease  building 
ships.  Instead  he  made  a  friendly  alliance  with 
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the  lonians  who  lived  on  the  islands.... 


When  Croesus  had  subjected  many  peoples  as 
was  adding  them  to  his  Lydian  empire,  there  ar¬ 
rived  in  Sardis,  now  at  the  very  height  of  wealth, 
all  the  wise  men  of  Hellas  who  were  alive  at  the 
time,  each  coming  with  his  own  motive.  Of  partic¬ 
ular  note  was  Solon  the  Athenian.  He  had  made 
laws  for  the  Athenians  at  their  request  and  then 
went  abroad  for  ten  years.  He  used  the  excuse  of 
wanting  to  do  some  sightseeing,  but  he  really  did 
it  so  that  he  would  not  be  forced  to  repeal  any  of 
the  laws  he  had  made.  The  Athenians  could  not 
do  such  a  thing  on  their  own  because  they  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  abide  for  a  period  of  ten  years  by 
whatever  laws  Solon  made. 

In  the  course  of  Solon’s  travels  his  prime  destina¬ 
tion  was  Sardis,  where  he  was  put  up  by  Croesus 
of  Lydia  in  the  royal  palace  itself.  Three  or  four 
days  after  his  arrival,  Croesus  instructed  some 
servants  to  give  Solon  a  guided  tour  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  treasuries  and  point  out  to  him  how  splendid 
and  sumptuous  everything  was.  Then,  after  Solon 
had  seen  and  inspected  everything,  Croesus 
took  the  opportunity  to  ask  him  a  question.  ‘We 
have  head  a  good  deal  about  you,  my  guest  from 
Athens:  you  have  a  reputation  as  a  wise  and  well- 
traveled  man,  as  a  philosopher  indeed,  one  who 
has  traveled  the  world  and  kept  his  eyes  wide 
open.  So  here  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  put 
to  you:  have  you  ever  come  across  anyone  whose 
state  of  contentment  would  rank  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  that  of  everyone  else?’  In  asking  this, 
of  course,  he  took  for  granted  that  the  answer 
would  be  himself.  But  Solon,  rather  than  indulge 
in  flattery,  preferred  instead  to  speak  what  he 
saw  as  the  truth.  ‘Yes,  my  lord,’  he  answered.  An 
Athenian  by  the  name  of  Tellus.’  The  reply  took 
Croesus  aback.  ‘And  why  exactly,’  he  demanded 
in  a  heated  tone,  ‘do  you  reckon  this  Tellus  to 
have  been  so  happy?’  ‘There  are  two  reasons,’ 


Solon  answered.  ‘Firstly,  he  lived  at  a  time  when 
his  city  was  particularly  well-off,  he  had  fit,  up¬ 
standing  sons,  and  he  ended  up  a  grandfather, 
with  all  of  his  grandchildren  surviving  into  adult¬ 
hood.  Secondly,  at  a  time  when  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  his  life  came  to  an  end  that 
was  glorious  as  its  course  had  been  happy.  This 
is  how  it  happened:  the  Athenians  were  fighting 
a  battle  against  their  neighbors  at  Eleusis,  when 
Tellus  stepped  into  the  breach  in  their  crumbling 
line,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  It  is  true  that  he 
himself  died,  but  his  death  was  something  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  Athenians  gave  him  a  state  funeral 
at  the  very  spot  where  he  fell,  and  awarded  him 
great  honor. 
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What  decidedly 
Greek  values  do 
you  see  in  Solon’s 
response? 


Solon’s  Conversation  with  Croe¬ 
sus,  Part  II 

‘And  what  about  my  own  happiness,  my  Athe¬ 
nian  friend?’  Croesus  demanded.  ‘Is  it  so  beneath 
contempt  that  it  is  not  even  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  as  that  of  men  without  rank  or 
title?  ‘Croesus,’  Solon  replied,  ‘your  question 
was  one  that  touched  on  the  lot  of  humanity. 

The  longer  the  span  of  someone’s  existence,  the 
more  certain  he  is  to  see  and  suffer  much  that  he 
would  rather  have  been  spared.  Now  to  be  sure  I 
can  see  that  you  are  fabulously  rich  and  that  you 
are  a  king  of  a  great  number  of  people  —  and  yet 
for  all  of  that,  I  will  not  be  able  to  say  about  you 
what  you  were  anticipating  me  to  say  about  you 
until  I  have  learned  that  you  died  contentedly. 
Great  wealth,  after  all,  is  no  more  guaranteed  to 
bring  a  man  happiness  than  is  daily  subsistence, 
unless  good  fortune  enables  him  to  keep  all  of  his 
blessings  intact  and  brings  his  life  to  a  pleasant 
conclusion.  But  just  as  there  are  many  men  of 
moderate  means  who  enjoy  the  most  wonderful 
luck,  so  there  are  many  wealthy  men  who  suffer 
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How  does  this 
conversation 
relate  to  Tyr- 
taeus’  poem  ‘The 
Citizen  Soldier’? 


repeated  misfortune.  Someone  who  is  rich  but 
unlucky  is  only  really  better  off  than  the  luck  man 
in  two  respects,  whereas  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  a  lucky  man  has  the  advantage  of  a  rich 
man  plagued  by  ill  fortune.  It  is  true  that  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  is  well  placed  to  do  whatever  he  likes  and 
to  ride  out  such  disasters  as  befall  him,  while  that 
man  of  moderate  means  is  not.  But  the  latter,  if 
he  is  only  lucky,  is  far  more  likely  to  avoid  disas¬ 
ters  in  the  first  place,  not  to  mention  disfigure¬ 
ment,  disease,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  evils,  as 
well  as  enjoying  parenthood  and  good  looks.  And 
if,  in  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  he  dies  as 
well  as  he  lived,  well,  there  you  have  the  kind  of 
man  you  are  looking  for:  one  who  truly  merits 
the  epithet  “happy”.  But  until  he  is  dead,  do  not 
go  leaping  to  any  conclusions,  for  he  is  not  truly 
happy,  only  fortunate. 

“Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  one  human  be¬ 
ing  to  receive  all  these  blessings  together,  just  as 
no  one  country  can  produce  everything  it  needs 
by  itself.  What  one  has,  the  other  lacks,  and  the 
one  that  has  the  most  is  the  best.  So,  too,  no  one 
man  can  be  self-sufficient  either;  he  surely  lacks 
something.  But  the  man  who  goes  through  life 
having  the  most  blessings  and  then  ends  his  life 
favorably,  he  is  the  man,  sire,  who  rightly  wins 
this  title  from  me.  We  must  look  to  the  end  of  ev¬ 
ery  matter  to  see  how  it  will  turn  out.  God  shows 
many  people  a  hint  of  happiness  and  prosperity, 
only  to  destroy  them  utterly  later. 

Solon  did  not  please  Croesus  at  all  by  telling  his 
this,  and  Croesus  dismissed  him,  thinking  him 
worthless  and  extremely  ignorant  for  overlooking 
the  good  things  right  before  his  eyes  and  telling 
him  instead  to  look  to  the  endpoint  of  every  mat¬ 
ter. 


Herodotus,  Histories,  trans.  Holland,  pp.16-17. 
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How  do  the  Persians 
see  themselves  in 
relation  to  other 
peoples?  Is  this  the 
same  or  different 
from  how  the  Greeks 
relate  to  other 
peoples? 


HERODOTUS:  The  Persians’  (c.440 
BCE) 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LYDIA 

Hearing  about  the  approach  of  the  Persian 
Army  and  Cyrus’  intent  to  absorb  Lydia  into 
his  empire,  Croesus  sent  delegations  to  a 
variety  of  oracles  throughout  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  After  reviewing  their  responses,  he 
decided  to  listen  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  most  reliable. 
He  sent  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  Apollo,  and 
then  asked  if  he  should  go  to  war.  The  Py- 
thia’s  response  to  his  question,  should  Lydia 
go  to  war,  was  ‘If  you  go  to  war  with  Persia, 
you  will  destroy  a  great  empire.’  The  oracle 
further  advised  the  Lydians  to  ‘seek  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Greatest  of  the  Greeks’.... 

So  he  messengers  bearing  gifts  to  Sparta 
in  order  to  request  a  military  alliance.  And 
the  Spartans,  having  already  heard  of  the 
Oracle’s  response  to  Croesus,  were  pleased 
when  the  Lydians  arrived  happily  took  oaths 
of  friendship  and  military  alliance. 

Because  he  had  failed  to  grasp  the  true 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  Croesus  [the  king  of 
Lydia]  was  busy  with  his  invasion  of  Cappa¬ 
docia  [a  region  to  the  east  of  Lydia  that  had 
already  submitted  to  Persian  rule],  convinced 
that  he  was  bound  to  crush  the  power  of 
Cyrus  and  the  Persians.  The  Cappadocians 
are  called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  midst 
of  these  preparations,  however,  he  received 
some  advice  from  a  Lydian  named  Sandanis, 
a  man  who  had  a  reputation  for  intelligence. 
‘My  Lord,’  he  said,  ‘bear  in  mind  the  kind  of 
men  you  are  planning  to  attack.  Men  who 
wear  leather  wrapped  around  their  legs  — 
indeed,  who  wear  nothing  but  leather.  Men 
whose  native  land  is  so  unforgiving  that 
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they  do  not  consume,  they  merely  subsist. 
Men  who  drink  no  wine  but  only  water,  who 
never  so  much  as  nibble  on  a  hg,  who  pos¬ 
sess  nothing  worth  having  at  all.  Nothing  will 
come  of  nothing  —  so  even  if  you  defeat 
them,  what  is  there  in  it  for  you?  But  should 
they  defeat  you,  well  then  —  just  think  how 
much  you  stand  to  lose!  Give  them  a  taste  of 
how  well  we  live  and  see  how  they  will  resist 
all  attempts  to  keep  them  away.  Be  grateful 
to  the  gods,  I  say,  that  they  never  put  into 
the  Persians’  heads  to  launch  a  war  of  ag¬ 
gression  against  usi’  And  Sandanis  was  right, 
for  although  Croesus  did  not  take  his  advice, 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  it  was  indeed  the 
conquest  of  Lydia  [546  BC]  which  provided 
the  Persians  with  their  first  experience  of 
those  luxuries  which  together  go  to  make  up 
the  good  life. 

[Croesus  invaded  Persia  with  a  large  army 
and  fought  Cyrus  at  Pteria.  Following  the 
battle,  a  stalemate  existed  and  Croesus 
withdrew  to  his  capital  of  Sardis.  He  dis¬ 
banded  much  of  his  army,  expecting  to  wait 
until  the  spring  to  renew  his  offensive.  Cyrus 
however,  perceiving  the  opportunity  to  catch 
Croesus  at  his  weakest,  unexpectedly  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Lydia.  The  Persian  army  marched 
to  the  doorstep  of  Sardis.] 

Despite  the  fact  that  Croesus  now  found 
himself  in  desperate  straits,  with  all  the  as¬ 
sumptions  on  which  he  had  based  his  strat¬ 
egy  in  ruins,  he  still  led  the  Lydians  out  to 
battle.  Not  for  nothing  was  this  an  era  when 
the  Lydians  stood  unrivaled  for  courage  and 
prowess  in  war  among  the  peoples  of  Asia... 

.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  prodigious; 
but  it  was  the  Lydians  who  finally  withdrew 
and  fled,  back  behind  the  walls  of  their  city, 
where  they  now  found  themselves  cooped 
up  by  the  Persians  and  put  under  blockade. 
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INTERESTING: 
Persians  quickly 
did  develop  a  taste 
for  ‘the  good  life’, 
especially  the  grape 
wine  that  they 
discovered  in  the 
Greek  world.  When 
Darius  I  built  Perse- 
polis  he  decreed 
that  only  grape 
vines  be  planted 
and  cultivated  in 
the  royal  precinct. 
These  royal  vine¬ 
yards  produced  the 
vast  quantities  of 
wine  consumed  by 
the  Persian  court. 


So  it  was  that  the  invaders  settled  down  to 
the  siege. 

[Sardis  was  captured  by  the  Persians  when 
a  Persian  soldier  spied  a  helmet  falling  from 
a  high-point  on  the  battlements,  at  a  seem¬ 
ingly  unassailable  point  where  the  city  walls 
rose  above  sheer  cliffs.  Because  this  spot 
was  considered  impregnable,  it  was  unguard¬ 
ed  by  the  Lydians.  The  Persian  soldier  had 
witnessed  a  Lydian  soldier  climb  down  from 
the  walls  and  retrieve  his  helmet,  proving 
that  there  was  indeed  a  way  up  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  He  led  a  group  of  Persian  soldiers  up 
and  over  the  walls;  more  followed.  Fortress 
Sardis  was  breached  and  the  Persians  sacked 
the  city.  The  Persian  defeat  of  Lydia  put  it  in 
control  of  all  of  the  entire  Middle  East,  with 
the  exception  of  Babylon  and  brought  the 
Persians  into  contact  with  the  Greeks  for  the 
hrst  time  along  the  Ionian  coast  of  what  is 
now  Turkey.] 

When  the  Persians  took  Sardis  and  captured 
Croesus,  he  had  ruled  fourteen  years  and 
had  been  under  siege  fourteen  days.  And 
as  the  oracle  predicted,  he  put  an  end  to  a 
great  empire  —  his  own.  The  Persians  seized 
him  and  led  him  to  Cyrus,  and  to  a  huge  pyre 
that  the  King  had  had  built.  They  mounted 
Croesus  bound  in  shackles  on  top  of  it  along 
with  fourteen  Lydian  boys.  Cyrus  did  this 
either  to  sacrihce  them  to  some  god,  or  to 
fulhll  a  vow,  or  perhaps,  having  discovered 
that  Croesus  was  god-fearing,  he  wanted  to 
see  if  some  god  would  save  him  from  be¬ 
ing  burned  alive.  As  Croesus  stood  there  on 
the  pyre,  despite  the  horror  of  his  predica¬ 
ment,  he  thought  of  Solon  and  how  divinely 
inspired  he  had  been  when  he  stated  that 
no  living  human  can  be  called  truly  happy 
and  prosperous.  Until  then  he  had  remained 
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quiet,  but  when  this  occurred  to  him,  he 
sighed  deeply  and  groaned  and  repeated 
aloud  “Solon”  three  times.  Cyrus  heard  this 
and  ordered  his  interpreters  to  ask  Croesus 
who  was  this  man  that  he  called  out  to  by 
name.  Croesus  answered,  “A  man  to  whom  I 
would  pay  a  fortune  if  only  he  could  talk  to 
tyrants.”  Since  his  words  were  obscure  to 
them,  they  questioned  him  and  pestered  him 
until  he  told  them  what  had  happened  when 
Solon  the  Athenian  had  visited.  He  related 
the  whole  story,  repeating  SOIon’s  words, 
how  he  made  light  of  the  king’s  prosperity 
and  refused  to  call  Croesus  a  fortunate  man. 
And  how  everything  had  turned  out  just  as 
Solon  had  said,  and  indeed  it  was  clear  that 
his  words  applied  no  more  to  Crosesus  him¬ 
self  than  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  all  those  who  consider  themselves 
happy  and  prosperous.  Cyrus,  after  learning 
through  his  interpreters  what  Croesus  had 
said,  reflected  that  he,  too,  was  human,  and 
changed  his  mind  about  committing  a  living 
man  to  the  hre,  a  fellow  human  being  who 
had  been  blessed  with  happiness  no  less 
than  he.  Moreover,  he  began  to  fear  retribu¬ 
tion,  and  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  really  secure  and  certain  for  human  be¬ 
ings.  So  he  gave  orders  that  the  hre  should 
be  extinguished  at  once  and  that  Croesus 
and  the  Lydian  boys  with  him  on  the  pyre 
be  brought  down.  The  Persians  immediately 
tried  to  carry  out  his  orders,  but  they  were 
unable  to  get  the  hre  under  control. 


Why  do  you  think 
Herodotus  included 
the  extended  story 
about  Croesus 
meeting  Solon  in  his 
history? 


Then,  say  the  Lydians,  as  Croesus  watched 
all  the  men  attempting  but  failing  to  put  out 
the  growing  flames,  he  called  out  to  Apollo, 
beseeching  him  that  if  any  gifts  had  ever 
pleased  the  god,  to  come  now  to  his  rescue 
and  save  him  from  the  danger  at  hand.  And 
as  he  called  on  the  god  and  began  to  weep, 
clouds  suddenly  converged  out  of  the  clear. 
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calm  sky,  and  a  storm  burst  out.  The  rain 
poured  down  in  floods,  extinguishing  the 
hre.  Cyrus  understood  from  this  that  Croe¬ 
sus  must  be  a  good  man  and  dear  to  the 
gods.  He  had  him  brought  down  and  asked, 
“Croesus,  who  on  earth  persuaded  you  to 
wage  against  me  rather  than  to  become  my 
friend?”  Croesus  replied,  “Sire,  the  one  to 
blame  is  the  god  of  the  Hellenes.  It  is  he  who 
encouraged  me  to  go  to  war.  Otherwise,  no 
one  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  prefer  war  to 
peace:  in  peace  sons  bury  fathers;  in  war 
fathers  bury  sons.  Surely,  all  this  happened 
by  divine  will.” 


[Emperor  Cambyses  II  followed  his  father, 
Cyrus,  as  emperor.  He  ruled  from  530  to 
522  BC.] 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  EGYPT  AND  ETHIOPIA 

As  regards  nations,  the  Persians  rank  their 
own  immediate  neighbors  as  the  fittest  to  be 
graced  with  respect...  this  reflects  their  pre¬ 
sumption  that  they  are  the  greatest  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  quality 
of  other  peoples  diminishes  the  farther  away 
one  travels  from  Persia,  until  in  the  end,  on 
the  very  margin  of  things,  there  is  nothing 
but  savagery.... 

Distinctive  as  well  is  the  Persians’  relish  for 
adopting  the  customs  of  foreign  peoples. 

For  instance,  they  will  wear  Median  fashions 
rather  than  their  own  because  they  consider 
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them  more  stylish,  and  in  battle  they  might 
sport  Egyptian-style  armor.  They  only  have 
to  learn  about  some  new  kind  of  pleasure 
and  they  will  start  to  indulge  themselves 
in  it.  Among  the  Persians,  it  is  prohibited 
so  much  as  to  mention  that  it  is  forbidden 
them  to  do  something.  The  worst  offense 
of  all  that  a  man  can  commit,  they  think,  is 
to  tell  a  lie;  the  next,  to  fall  into  debt.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the  main  one 
is  their  conviction  that  any  man  who  owes 
money  is  bound  to  end  up  telling  lies.. 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Cambyses’ 
next  step  was  to  consult  with  his  advisers 
on  the  viability  of  three  separate  ventures: 
one  against  the  Carthaginians,  one  against 
the  Ammonians,  and  one  against  the  long- 
lived  Ethiopians  who  inhabit  Libya,  beside  the 
Southern  Sea.  Cambyses  decided  to  dis¬ 
patch  a  war-fleet  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  to  send  a  portion  of  his  army  against 
the  Ammonians,  but  to  unleash  a  campaign 
of  espionage  against  the  Ethiopians.  Under 
cover  of  taking  gifts  to  the  Ethiopian  king, 
his  spies  were  to  reconnoitre  all  that  they 
could.  He  dispatched  them  to  to  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  with  instructions  as  what  to  say  and 
loaded  with  gifts:  a  purple  robe,  a  necklace 
of  twisted  gold,  bracelets,  and  alabaster  box 
of  myrrh  and  a  jar  of  palm  wine.  It  is  said 
that  the  Ethiopians  are  the  tallest  and  most 
handsome  men  in  the  world.  Their  customs 
are  reported  to  be  very  different  from  those 
of  other  peoples,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
one  which  determines  who  will  be  king.  The 
man  in  their  city  who  is  Judged  the  tallest 
and  strongest,  he  is  considered  worthy  of 
the  throne. 

These,  then,  were  the  people  visited  by 
Cyrus’  spies,  who  duly  handed  over  their 
gifts  to  the  king,  and  said:  ‘Cambyses,  the 
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King  of  the  Persians,  desirous  as  he  is  of  ty¬ 
ing  the  knot  of  friendship  and  mutual  hos¬ 
pitality  with  you,  has  sent  us  to  come  here 
for  talks,  and  to  make  a  gift  to  you  of  these 
things  in  which  he  takes  most  delight.’  But 
the  Ethiopian  knew  they  were  spies  and  told 
them  so.  ‘You  are  nothing  but  liars,  come 
here  to  spy  on  my  realm!  As  for  these  gifts 
and  your  king,  he  has  no  sense  of  what  is 
right.  How  otherwise  do  you  explain  this 
longing  for  lands  that  are  not  his  and  his 
making  of  slaves  peoples  that  never  did  him 
wrong?  You  are  to  give  him  this  bow,  and 
repeat  these  words:  “From  the  King  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  King  of  the  Persians,  some 
advice.  Only  when  the  Persians  can  easily 
draw  bows  of  equal  size  should  you  think  to 
lead  an  army  against  the  long-lived  Ethiopi¬ 
ans,  and  even  then  only  if  you  outnumber 
us.  Meanwhile,  you  should  feel  gratitude  that 
the  gods  have  never  turned  the  minds  of  the 
sons  of  Ethiopia  to  conquering  other  lands.”  ‘ 
With  that  he  unstrung  the  bow  and  handed  it 
over  to  his  visitors  and  sent  them  home. 

So  angry  did  this  report  make  Cambyses, 
that  he  immediately  launched  an  attack  on 
the  Ethiopians  without  any  serious  planning 
at  all.  The  army  had  not  traveled  even  a  hfth 
of  the  way  before  its  provisions  ran  out  and 
the  war  machine  broke  down.  Cambyses, 
however,  took  no  account  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  and  pressed  on  regardless,  forcing 
his  men  to  eat  grass  to  stay  alive..  When 
the  army  arrived,  starving,  at  the  region 
of  sands,  some  of  them  did  a  truly  terrible 
thing:  they  cast  lots  and  ate  every  tenth 
man. 


The  Histories  of  Herodotus,  translated  by  Tom  Holland  and  adapted  by 
Robert  Shurmer. 
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HERODOTUS:  ‘On  Babylon’ 
(c.440  BC) 


While  the  lower  parts  of  Asia  were  in  this 
way  brought  under  by  Harpagus,  Cyrus  in 
person  subjected  the  upper  regions,  con¬ 
quering  every  nation,  and  not  suffering  one 
to  escape.  Of  these  conquests  I  shall  pass  by 
the  greater  portion,  and  give  an  account  of 
those  only  which  gave  him  the  most  trouble 
and  are  the  worthiest  of  mention.  When  he 
had  brought  all  the  rest  of  the  continent 
under  his  sway,  he  made  war  on  the  Assyr¬ 
ians.  Assyria  possesses  a  vast  number  of 
great  cities,  whereof  the  most  renowned  and 
strongest  at  this  time  was  Babylon,  which, 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  became  the  primary 
seat  of  government. 

There  are  many  ways  to  illustrate  the  poten¬ 
cy  of  Babylon’s  resources.  When  Cyrus  the 
Great  divided  his  empire  into  regions,  he  not 
only  regulated  the  supply  of  tribute  to  his 
government,  but  also  the  provisioning  of  his 
household  and  army.  For  four  months  out  of 
twelve,  the  royal  table  was  furnished  by  the 
lands  around  Babylon,  and  for  the  remaining 
eight  by  the  rest  of  Asia.  Such  is  the  wealth 
of  Assyria.  In  other  words  its  territory  sup¬ 
plied  one  third  of  the  resources  of  all  of  Asia. 
Also,  the  governorship  [satrapy]  of  the  land 
is  the  richest  foreign  posting  there  is  in  the 
Persian  government....  When  the  son  of  Art- 
abazus  ruled  it,  he  kept  so  many  Indian  hunt¬ 
ing  dogs  that  the  taxes  of  four  large  villiages 
in  the  plain  had  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
keeping  them  all  fed.  Such  is  the  measure  of 
wealth  of  the  governor  of  Babylon. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  place: 
The  city  stands  on  a  broad  plain  and  is  an 
exact  square,  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs 
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in  length  each  way,  so  that  the  entire  cir¬ 
cuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.  It 
is  not  only  sheer  size  that  renders  Babylon 
unique,  however,  but  its  design  as  well:  the 
city  is  like  no  other  of  which  we  know.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  full 
of  water,  behind  which  rises  a  wall  hfty  royal 
cubits  in  width,  and  two  hundred  in  height. 
[The  royal  cubit  is  longer  by  three  fingers’ 
breadth  than  the  common  cubit.] 

I  should  tell  how  the  Babylonians  used  the 
mud  that  was  dug  out  of  the  great  moat  and 
how  the  walls  were  constructed.  As  fast  as 
they  dug  the  moat  the  soil  which  they  got 
from  the  cutting  was  made  into  bricks,  and 
when  a  sufficient  number  were  completed 
they  baked  the  bricks  in  kilns.  Then  they 
began  building  and  bricking  the  borders  of 
the  moat,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
construct  the  wall  itself,  using  for  their  ce¬ 
ment  hot  bitumen,  and  interposing  a  layer  of 
woven  reeds  at  every  thirtieth  course  of  the 
bricks.  On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of  the 
wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of  a  single 
chamber,  facing  one  another,  leaving  be¬ 
tween  them  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot  to 
turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a  hundred 
gates,  all  of  bronze,  with  brazen  lintels  and 
side-posts.  The  bitumen  used  in  the  work 
was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  River  Is, 
a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  at  the  point  where  the  city  of  the  same 
name  stands,  eight  days’  journey  from  Baby¬ 
lon.  Lumps  of  bitumen  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  this  river. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  midst  of  it.  This 
river  is  the  Euphrates,  a  broad,  deep,  swift 
stream,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  [the  Persian  Gulf].  The  city 
wall  extends  on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of 
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the  stream.  And  from  the  corners  of  the  wall 
there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the  river 
a  fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  inside 
the  city  are  mostly  three  and  four  stories 
high.  The  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines, 
not  only  those  parallel  to  the  river,  but  also 
the  cross  streets  which  lead  down  to  the 
water-side.  At  the  river  end  of  these  cross 
streets  are  low  gates  in  the  wall  that  skirt 
the  stream,  which  are,  like  the  great  gates  in 
the  outer  wall,  covered  in  bronze  and  open 
onto  the  water.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main 
defense  of  the  city.  There  is,  however,  a 
second  inner  wall  of  less  thickness  than  the 
hrst,  but  not  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  The 
centre  of  each  division  of  the  town  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the  one  stands  the 
palace  of  the  kings,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  great  strength  and  size.  In  the  other  is 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus  Belus  [Marduk], 
a  square  enclosure  two  furlongs  each  way, 
with  gates  of  solid  bronze.  This  still  existed 
in  my  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  precinct 
there  is  a  tower  of  solid  masonry,  a  furlong 
in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  is  raised 
a  second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and  so 
on  up  to  eight.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is  on 
the  outside,  by  a  path  which  winds  round  all 
the  towers.  When  one  is  about  half-way  up, 
one  hnds  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where 
persons  are  wont  to  sit  some  time  on  their 
way  to  the  summit.  On  the  topmost  tower 
there  is  a  spacious  temple,  and  inside  the 
temple  stands  a  couch  of  unusual  size,  richly 
adorned,  with  a  golden  table  by  its  side. 
There  is  no  statue  of  any  kind  set  up  in  the 
place,  nor  is  the  chamber  occupied  at  night 
by  any  one  but  a  single  native  woman,  who, 
as  the  Babylonians,  the  priests  of  this  god, 
affirm,  is  chosen  by  the  deity  out  of  all  the 
women  of  the  land.  They  also  declare,  but  I 
for  my  part  do  not  believe  it,  that  the  god 
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comes  down  in  person  into  this  chamber,  and 
sleeps  upon  the  couch.  This  is  like  the  story 
told  by  the  Egyptians  of  what  takes  place  in 
their  city  of  Thebes,  where  a  woman  always 
passes  the  night  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban 
Jupiter.  In  each  case  the  woman  is  said  to  be 
prohibited  in  all  intercourse  with  men. 

Below,  in  the  same  precinct,  there  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  temple,  in  which  there  is  a  sitting  figure 
of  Zeus  [Marduk],  all  of  gold.  Before  the  fig¬ 
ure  stands  a  large  golden  table  and  its  base, 
likewise  of  gold.  The  Babylonians  told  me 
that  all  the  gold  together  was  eight  hundred 
talents’  weight.  Outside  the  temple  are  two 
altars,  one  of  solid  gold,  on  which  it  is  only 
lawful  to  sacrifice  new-born  animals.  The 
other  a  common  altar,  but  of  great  size,  on 
which  the  full-grown  animals  are  sacrificed. 

It  is  also  on  the  great  altar  that  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  burn  the  frankincense  which  they  offer 
to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents’  weight 
every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  god  Marduk. 
In  the  time  of  Cyrus  there  was  likewise  in  this 
temple  a  figure  of  a  man,  twelve  cubits  high, 
entirely  of  solid  gold.  I  myself  did  not  see 
this  figure,  but  I  relate  what  the  Babylonians 
report  concerning  it.  The  Persian  Emperor 
Darius,  the  successor  to  Emperor  Cambyses, 
plotted  to  carry  the  statue  off,  but  had  not 
the  boldness  to  lay  his  hands  upon  it.  Emper¬ 
or  Xerxes,  however,  the  son  of  Darius,  killed 
the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move  the 
statue,  and  took  it  away.  Besides  the  orna¬ 
ments  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  private  offerings  in  this  holy 
precinct. 

Many  sovereigns  have  ruled  over  this  city  of 
Babylon  and  lent  their  aid  to  the  building  of 
its  walls  and  the  adornment  of  its  temples. 
Among  them  two  were  women.  Of  these,  the 
earlier  queen  held  the  throne  five  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  later  princess.  She  raised 
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certain  embankments  well  worthy  of  see¬ 
ing  in  the  plain  near  Babylon  to  control  the 
river,  which,  till  then,  used  to  overflow  and 
flood  the  whole  country.  The  later  and  more 
important  of  the  two  queens  was  Nitocris,  a 
wiser  princess  than  her  predecessor.  She  not 
only  left  behind  her  memorials  of  her  rule, 
but  also  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  mighty 
restless  empire  of  the  Medes,  marking  how 
many  other  cities  —  even  Assyrian  Nineveh 
itself!  —  had  fallen  to  it.  She  strengthened 
the  city  of  Babylon  as  best  as  she  possi¬ 
bly  could  and  prepared  the  defenses  of  her 
empire.  First,  whereas  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  traverses  the  city,  ran  formerly  with 
a  straight  course  to  Babylon,  she,  by  cer¬ 
tain  excavations  made  at  some  distance  up 
the  stream, she  rendered  it  so  winding  that 
it  comes  three  several  times  in  sight  of  the 
same  Assyrian  village  called  Ardericea.  To 
this  day,  they  who  travel  from  our  sea  [the 
Mediterranean]  to  Babylon,  travel  down  the 
river  touching  three  times,  and  on  three 
different  days,  at  this  very  place.  She  also 
made  an  embankment  along  each  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  wonderful  both  for  breadth  and 
height,  and  dug  a  basin  for  a  lake,  some  46 
miles  in  circumference,  a  great  way  above 
Babylon  near  the  river.  The  soil  dug  out  of 
this  basin  was  used  in  the  embankments 
along  the  waterside.  When  the  excavation 
was  finished,  she  used  stones  to  construct 
borders  along  the  entire  rim  of  the  reservoir. 
These  two  things  were  done,  -  the  river 
made  to  wind,  and  the  lake  excavated  -  so 
that  the  Euphrates  would  flow  more  slowly 
and  so  that  the  voyage  to  Babylon  would 
be  meandering  and  make  travelers  sail  along 
the  edges  of  the  lake.  All  these  works  were 
made  on  that  side  of  Babylon  where  the 
passes  lay,  and  the  roads  into  Media  [Persia] 
were  the  straightest.  The  aim  of  the  queen 
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in  making  them  was  to  prevent  the  Medes 
[Persians]  from  having  communication  with 
the  Babylonians  and  so  to  keep  them  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  her  affairs. 

While  the  soil  from  the  excavation  was  being 
thus  used  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  Queen 
Nitocris  engaged  also  in  another  undertak¬ 
ing,  a  small  engineering  job  compared  with 
those  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  city 
of  Babylon,  as  I  said,  is  divided  by  the  river 
into  two  distinct  portions.  Under  the  for¬ 
mer  kings,  if  a  man  wanted  to  pass  from 
one  of  these  divisions  to  the  other,  he  had 
to  cross  in  a  boat,  which  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  have  been  very  troublesome.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  while  she  was  digging  the  lake.  Queen 
Nitocris  thought  of  turning  it  to  a  use  which 
should  at  once  remove  this  inconvenience 
and  enable  her  to  leave  another  monument 
of  her  reign  over  Babylon.  She  gave  orders 
for  the  hewing  of  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
and  when  they  were  ready  and  the  basin  was 
excavated,  she  turned  the  entire  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  into  the  dug-out  reservoir,  and 
thus  for  a  time,  while  the  basin  was  filling, 
the  natural  channel  of  the  river  was  left  dry. 
Forthwith  she  set  to  work,  and  in  the  first 
place  lined  the  banks  of  the  stream  within 
the  city  with  quays  of  burnt  brick,  and  also 
bricked  the  landing-places  opposite  the  river- 
gates,  adopting  throughout  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  of  brickwork  which  had  been  used  in  the 
town  wall.  Then  she  built,  as  near  the  middle 
of  the  town  as  possible,  a  stone  bridge,  the 
blocks  bound  together  with  iron  and  lead. 

In  the  daytime  square  wooden  platforms 
were  laid  along  from  pier  to  pier,  on  which 
the  inhabitants  crossed  the  stream.  But  at 
night  they  were  withdrawn  to  prevent  people 
passing  from  side  to  side  in  the  dark  to  com¬ 
mit  robberies.  When  the  river  had  filled  the 
reservoir  and  the  bridge  was  finished,  the 
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Euphrates  was  turned  back  again  into  its 
ancient  bed;  and  thus  the  reservoir,  trans¬ 
formed  suddenly  into  a  lake,  was  complete, 
and  the  inhabitants  obtained  the  advantage 
of  a  bridge. 

This  same  queen  planned  a  remarkable 
deception.  She  had  her  tomb  constructed 
above  the  potal  over  the  most  frequented 
gate  of  the  city,  with  this  inscription  cut 
upon  it:  “If  there  be  one  among  my  succes¬ 
sors  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  who  needs 
money,  let  him  open  my  tomb  and  take  as 
much  as  he  chooses,  but  only  if  he  is  truly 
in  need.  If  he  opens  it  for  any  other  reason 
it  will  not  go  well  with  him.”  This  tomb  re¬ 
mained  untouched  until  the  Persian  Emperor 
Darius  came  to  the  kingdom.  He  thought  it 
terrible  that  he  should  be  unable  to  use  one 
of  the  gates  of  Babylon  and  that  money 
should  be  lying  idle.  He  refused  to  use  the 
gate  because  if  he  drove  his  chariot  through 
it  a  corpse  would  be  over  his  head.  When  he 
opened  the  tomb,  however,  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  money  he  found  only  the  dead  body  and 
an  inscription  which  read:  “Had  you  not  been 
so  shamefully  greedy  you  would  not  have 
broken  open  the  graves  of  the  dead.”  This  is 
the  sort  of  queen  she  is  said  to  have  been. 

Cyrus  went  to  war  against  the  son  of  Ni- 
tocris,  Nabonitus,  king  of  the  Assyrians. 

The  Great  King  [Cyrus],  when  he  goes  to 
the  wars,  is  always  supplied  with  provisions 
carefully  prepared  at  home,  and  takes  with 
him  his  own  cattle.  Water  too,  he  carries 
from  the  river  Choaspes  [now  the  Karkheh 
River  in  Iran],  which  flows  by  Susa,  for  his 
drink,  as  that  is  the  only  water  which  the 
kings  of  Persia  taste.  Wherever  Cyrus  travels 
he  is  attended  by  a  number  of  four-wheeled 
chariots  drawn  by  mules  in  which  the  Choas- 


pes  water,  already  boiled  for  use  and  stored 
in  flagons  of  silver,  is  moved  with  him  from 
place  to  place. 
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Cyrus  on  his  way  to  Babylon  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Gyndes  [now  the  Diyala  River], 
a  stream  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  [in 
what  is  now  Kurdistan],  runs  through  the 
country  of  the  Dardanians  [the  region  around 
Mosul,  Iraq],  and  empties  itself  into  the  river 
Tigris.  When  Cyrus  reached  this  stream, 
which  could  only  be  crossed  in  boats,  one  of 
the  sacred  white  horses  accompanying  his 
march,  full  of  spirit  and  high  mettle,  walked 
into  the  water  and  tried  to  cross.  The  cur¬ 
rent  seized  the  horse,  swept  it  away  and 
drowned  it  in  its  depths.  Cyrus,  enraged  at 
the  insolence  of  the  river,  threatened  to 
break  its  strength  so  that  in  future  even 
women  should  cross  it  easily  without  wet¬ 
ting  their  knees.  Accordingly  he  delayed  his 
attack  on  Babylon  and  divided  his  army  into 
two  parts.  He  marked  out  by  ropes  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  trenches  on  each  side  of  the 
Gyndes  River,  leading  off  from  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  ordered  his  army  to  dig,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  some  on  the  other.  He 
accomplished  his  task  by  the  aid  of  so  many 
hands,  but  it  took  him  the  entire  summer. 
Having  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Gyndes  by  dispersing  it  through  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  channels,  Cyrus,  in  the  spring 
[of  539  BC]  marched  against  Babylon. 

The  Babylonian  army,  encamped  outside 
their  walls,  awaited  his  coming.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city  in 
which  the  Babylonians  were  defeated  by  the 
Persian  king.  Afterwards  they  withdrew  with¬ 
in  Babylon’s  defenses.  They  shut  themselves 
up  within  the  great  city  and  made  light  of  his 
siege,  since  they  had  stockpiled  provisions 
for  many  years  in  preparation  for  this  attack. 
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How  does  Herodo¬ 
tus’  account  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon  differ 
from  the  account 
given  by  the  He¬ 
brew’s  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  ? 

What  assumptions 
inform  each  account 
? 


They  had  heard  of  Cyrus  conquering  nation 
after  nation  and  knew  that  he  would  never 
stop,  that  heir  turn  would  eventually  come. 
Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity, 
as  time  went  on  and  he  made  no  progress 
against  the  city.  In  this  distress  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  put  a  new  plan  in  execution.  He  placed 
a  portion  of  his  army  at  the  point  where 
the  river  enters  the  city  and  another  body 
of  troops  at  the  back  of  the  place  where  it 
issues  forth,  with  orders  to  march  into  the 
town  by  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  soon  as 
the  water  became  shallow  enough.  He  then 
withdrew  northward  with  his  engineers  and 
made  for  the  place  where  Nitocris  had  dug 
the  basin  for  the  river.  He  diverted  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  by  a  canal  into  the  basin,  which  was 
that  time  a  marsh.  The  river  sank  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream 
became  fordable.  Then  the  Persians  who 
had  been  left  at  the  river-gates  of  Babylon 
entered  the  river,  which  now  reached  only 
about  midway  up  a  man’s  thigh,  and  walked 
into  the  city.  Had  the  Babylonians  been 
aware  of  what  Cyrus  was  doing,  or  had  they 
noticed  the  danger,  they  would  never  have 
allowed  the  Persians  to  enter  the  city  and 
might  have  destroyed  them  utterly.  Surely 
they  would  have  made  fast  all  the  street- 
gates  which  faced  the  river  and,  mounting 
troops  upon  the  walls  along  both  sides  of 
the  river,  would  have  caught  the  enemy  in 
a  trap.  But,  as  it  was,  the  Persians  surprised 
them  and  captured  the  city.  Because  of  the 
vast  size  of  Babylon,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  city,  then  engaged  in  a 
festival,  continued  dancing  and  partying  and 
they  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened 
until  long  after  the  outer  portions  of  the  city 
were  already  in  Persian  hands.  Such,  then, 
are  the  circumstances  of  the  first  taking  of 
Babylon  by  the  Persians.  The  whole  country 


is  now  ruled  by  the  Persian  Emperor.  It  pays 
a  fixed  tribute  and  must  supply  food  to  the 
Great  King  and  his  army. 

Little  rain  falls  in  Babylonia,  but  enough  to 
make  the  grain  begin  to  sprout,  after  which 
the  plant  is  nourished  by  means  of  irrigation 
from  the  river.  The  river  does  not,  as  does 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  overflow  the  grain-lands 
of  its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over  them 
by  the  hand  or  by  the  help  of  engines.  The 
whole  of  Babylonia  is  intersected  with  ca¬ 
nals.  The  largest  of  them  runs  to  the  south¬ 
east  and  is  inavigable  by  boats.  It  connects 
the  Euphrates  into  another  stream  called 
the  Tigris,  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Nineveh  formerly  stood.  Of  all  the  countries 
that  we  know  there  is  none  so  fruitful  in 
grain.  It  does  not  support  the  growth  of  the 
f]g  tree,  the  olive  or  grape  vine,  but  in  grain 
it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two- 
hundred-fold  and  even  three-hundred-fold. 
The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant  and  barley- 
plant  is  often  four  hngers  in  breadth.  What  I 
write  concerning  the  fruitfulness  of  Babylo¬ 
nia  must  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  country.  The  only  oil  they 
use  is  made  from  the  sesame-plant.  Palm- 
trees  grow  in  great  numbers  over  the  whole 
of  the  flat  country,  mostly  of  the  kind  which 
bears  fruit,  and  this  fruit  supplies  them  with 
bread,  wine,  and  honey. 

What  surprises  me  most  in  the  land,  after 
the  city  itself,  is  navigation  along  the  river. 
The  boats  which  come  down  the  river  to 
Babylon  are  circular  and  made  of  skins.  The 
willow  frames  are  cut  in  the  country  of  the 
Armenians  north  of  Assyria,  and  over  these 
hulls  a  covering  of  skins  is  stretched.  Thus 
the  boats  are  made  without  stem  or  stern, 
but  quite  round  like  a  shield.  They  are  then 
entirely  filled  with  straw  and  cargo  loaded. 
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after  which  they  float  down  the  stream. 

Their  chief  freight  is  wine,  stored  in  casks 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree.  The 
boats  are  managed  by  two  men  who  stand 
upright  in  them,  each  plying  an  oar,  one 
pulling  and  the  other  pushing.  The  boats  are 
of  various  sizes,  the  biggest  carry  as  much 
as  five  thousand  talents’  burthen  [about 
1  87  tons].  Each  vessel  has  a  live  donkey 
on  board,  some  more  than  one.  When  they 
reach  Babylon,  the  cargo  is  landed  and  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  after  which  the  men  break  up 
their  boats,  sell  the  straw  and  the  frames, 
loading  the  skins  upon  the  donkey,  and  set 
off  overland  back  to  Armenia.  The  current 
of  the  Euphrates  is  too  strong  to  allow  a 
boat  to  return  upstream.  On  their  return  to 
Armenia  they  build  fresh  boats  for  the  next 
voyage. 

The  dress  of  the  Babylonians  is  a  linen  tunic 
reaching  to  the  feet  and  above  it  another 
tunic  made  of  wool  They  have  a  short  white 
cloak  thrown  round  them  and  shoes  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fashion,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  some 
Greeks.  They  have  long  hair,  wear  turbans 
on  their  heads,  and  anoint  their  whole  body 
with  perfumes.  Every  one  carries  a  seal  and  a 
walking-stick  carved  at  the  top  into  the  form 
of  an  apple,  a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar,  for  it  is  not  their  habit  to  use  a 
stick  without  an  ornament. 

I  shall  describe  their  customs,  beginning  with 
the  one  I  consider  the  wisest.  Once  a  year 
in  each  village  the  girls  of  marriagable  age 
are  collected  altogether  into  one  place  while 
the  men  standround  them  in  a  circle.  Then  a 
herald  calls  up  the  girls  one  by  one  and  of¬ 
fers  them  for  sale.  He  begins  with  the  most 
beautiful  one.  When  she  is  sold  for  a  large 
amount  of  money,  he  offers  the  next  most 
beautiful  for  sale.  All  of  them  are  sold  in  turn 
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to  be  wives.  The  richest  of  the  Babylonians 
who  wish  to  wed  bid  against  each  other  for 
the  loveliest  girls,  while  the  humbler  grooms, 
who  can’t  afford  beauty,  took  the  more 
homely  women  who  come  with  a  dowry. 

For  the  custom  is  that  when  the  auctioneer 
finishes  selling  the  beautiful  women,  he  calls 
up  the  ugliest,  perhaps  a  cripple  if  there 
chanced  to  be  one,  and  offer  her  to  the  men, 
asking  who  would  agree  to  take  her  with  the 
smallest  payment.  The  man  who  offers  to 
take  the  smallest  sum  wins  her.  Dowries  are 
furnished  by  the  money  paid  for  the  beautiful 
women,  and  thus  the  sale  of  the  good-look¬ 
ing  girls  pays  for  the  uglier.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  man 
of  his  choice,  nor  might  any  one  carry  away 
a  woman  whom  he  had  purchased  without 
cash  on  hand.  If,  however,  it  turns  out  that 
the  husband  and  wife  are  not  agreeable,  the 
money  might  be  paid  back.  All  who  wished  to 
attend  the  auctions  might  come,  even  from 
distant  villages,  and  bid  for  the  women.  This 
was  the  best  of  all  their  customs,  but  it  has 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  following  custom  seems  to  me  the  next 
wisest  of  their  customs.  The  Babylonians 
have  no  physicians,  but  when  a  man  is  ill 
they  lay  him  in  the  public  square  and  the 
passers-by  come  up  to  him.  If  they  have  ever 
had  his  disease  themselves  or  have  known 
any  one  who  has  suffered  from  it  they  give 
him  advice,  recommending  him  to  do  what¬ 
ever  they  found  good  in  their  own  case.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  pass  the  sick  man  in  silence 
without  asking  him  what  his  ailment  is.  They 
bury  their  dead  in  honey  and  have  funeral 
lamentations  like  the  Egyptians. 

The  Babylonians  have  one  most  shameful 
custom.  Every  woman  born  in  the  country 
must  once  in  her  life  go  and  sit  down  in  the 
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Herodotus  clearly 
considers  ‘mass 
prostitution’  to  be  a 
shameful  custom. 
Why  do  you  think 
the  Babylonians 
supported  such  an 
institution? 


precinct  of  Aphrodite.  There  she  must  en¬ 
gage  in  intercourse  with  a  stranger.  Many  of 
the  wealthier  sort  who  are  too  proud  to  mix 
with  the  others  drive  in  covered  carriages 
to  the  precinct,  followed  by  a  goodly  train 
of  attendants,  and  simply  satnd  there  wait¬ 
ing.  But  most  seat  themselves  within  the 
holy  enclosure  with  wreaths  of  string  about 
their  heads.  Women  continually  entering  and 
leaving  this  place.  Lines  of  cord  mark  out 
paths  in  all  directions  to  lead  the  men  to  the 
women.  A  woman  who  has  once  taken  her 
seat  is  not  allowed  to  return  home  till  one 
of  the  strangers  throws  a  silver  coin  into  her 
lap  and  takes  her  with  him  beyond  the  holy 
ground.  When  he  throws  the  coin  he  says 
these  words:“The  goddess  Mylitta  prosper 
thee.”  [Herodotus,  a  Greek,  equates  the 
Babylonian  goddess  Mylitta  with  Aphrodite.] 
The  silver  coin  may  be  of  any  size.  By  law  it 
cannot  be  refused,  since  once  thrown  it  is 
sacred.  The  woman  goes  with  the  hrst  man 
who  throws  her  money  and  rejects  no  one. 
When  she  has  gone  with  him  and  so  satis¬ 
fied  the  goddess  she  returns  home.  The  tall 
and  beautiful  women  are  soon  released,  but 
others  who  are  ugly  have  to  stay  a  long  time 
before  they  can  fulfill  the  law.  Some  have 
waited  three  or  four  years  in  the  precinct.  A 
custom  very  much  like  this  is  found  also  in 
certain  parts  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Such  are  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians 
generally.  There  are  likewise  three  tribes 
among  them  who  eat  nothing  but  fish.  These 
are  caught  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which 
they  are  shredded  in  a  mortar  and  strained 
through  a  linen  sieve.  Some  prefer  to  make 
cakes  of  this  material,  while  others  bake  it 
into  a  kind  of  bread. 


HERODOTUS:  ‘Miltiades’  Speech 
Before  the  Battle  of  Marathon  in  490 
BC’  (c.440  BC) 

The  Athenian  generals  were  divided  in  their 
opinions,  and  some  advised  not  to  risk  a 
battle,  because  they  were  too  few  to  en¬ 
gage  such  a  host  as  that  of  the  Medes,  while 
others  were  for  hghting  at  once,  and  among 
these  last  was  Miltiades.  He  therefore,  seeing 
that  opinions  were  thus  divided,  and  that  the 
less  worthy  counsel  appeared  likely  to  prevail, 
resolved  to  go  to  the  Polemarch,  and  have  a 
conference  with  him.  For  the  man  on  whom 
the  lot  fell  to  be  Polemarch  at  Athens  was 
entitled  to  give  his  vote  with  the  ten  gener¬ 
als,  since  anciently  the  Athenians  allowed 
him  an  equal  right  of  voting  with  them.  The 
Polemarch  at  this  juncture  was  Callimachus 
of  Aphidnae;  to  him  therefore  Miltiades  went, 
and  said: 

“With  thee  it  rests  Callimachus,  either  to 
bring  Athens  to  slavery,  or,  by  securing  her 
freedom,  to  leave  behind  you  to  all  future 
generations  a  memory  beyond  even  the 
greatest  of  our  ancestors.  For  never  since 
the  time  that  the  Athenians  became  a  people 
were  they  in  so  great  a  danger  as  now.  If 
they  bow  their  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of 
the  Medes,  the  woes  which  they  will  have  to 
suffer  when  given  into  the  power  of  Hippias 
are  already  determined  on.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  hght  and  overcome,  Athens  may 
rise  to  be  the  very  hrst  city  in  Greece.  How  it 
comes  to  pass  that  these  things  are  likely  to 
happen,  and  how  the  determining  of  them  in 
some  sort  rests  with  thee,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  make  clear.  We  generals  are  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  our  votes  are  divided;  half  of  us  wish 
to  engage,  half  to  avoid  a  combat.  Now,  if  we 
do  not  fight,  I  look  to  see  a  great  disturbance 
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at  Athens  which  will  shake  men’s  resolutions, 
and  then  I  fear  they  will  submit  themselves, 
but  if  we  hght  the  battle  before  any  un¬ 
soundness  show  itself  among  our  citizens, 
let  the  gods  but  give  us  fair  play,  and  we  are 
well  able  to  overcome  the  enemy.  On  you 
therefore  we  depend  in  this  matter,  which 
lies  wholly  in  your  own  power.  You  have  only 
to  add  your  vote  to  my  side  and  your  coun¬ 
try  will  be  free,  and  not  free  only,  but  the 
hrst  state  in  Greece.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  give 
your  vote  to  them  who  would  decline  the 
combat,  then  the  reverse  will  follow.” 

Miltiades  by  these  words  gained  Callimachus; 
and  the  addition  of  the  Polemarch’s  vote 
caused  the  decision  to  be  in  favor  of  fighting 


From  ‘I  Have  a  Dream’  delivered  by 
Luther  King,  Jr.  in  1963 
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This  is  our  hope.  This  is  the  faith  that  I  go  back 
to  the  South  with.  With  this  faith  we  will  be  able 
to  hew  out  of  the  mountain  of  despair  a  stone  of 
hope.  With  this  faith  we  will  be  able  to  transform 
the  jangling  discords  of  our  nation  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  symphony  of  brotherhood.  With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray  together,  to 
struggle  together,  to  go  to  jail  together,  to  stand 
up  for  freedom  together,  knowing  that  we  will  be 
free  one  day. 

This  will  be  the  day  when  all  of  God’s  children 
will  be  able  to  sing  with  a  new  meaning,  “My 
country,  ‘tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee 
I  sing.  Land  where  my  fathers  died,  land  of  the 
pilgrim’s  pride,  from  every  mountainside,  let 
freedom  ring.” 

And  if  America  is  to  be  a  great  nation  this  must 
become  true.  So  let  freedom  ring  from  the  pro¬ 
digious  hilltops  of  New  Hampshire.  Let  freedom 
ring  from  the  mighty  mountains  of  New  York.  Let 
freedom  ring  from  the  heightening  Alleghenies  of 
Pennsylvania! 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  snowcapped  Rockies  of 
Colorado! 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  curvaceous  slopes  of 
California! 

But  not  only  that;  let  freedom  ring  from  Stone 
Mountain  of  Georgia! 

Let  freedom  ring  from  Lookout  Mountain  of  Ten¬ 
nessee! 

Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  molehill  of 
Mississippi.  From  every  mountainside,  let  free- 
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dom  ring. 


And  when  this  happens,  When  we  allow  freedom 
to  ring,  when  we  let  it  ring  from  every  village  and 
every  hamlet,  from  every  state  and  every  city, 
we  will  be  able  to  speed  up  that  day  when  all  of 
God’s  children,  black  men  and  white  men,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  will  be 
able  to  join  hands  and  sing  in  the  words  of  the  old 
Negro  spiritual,  “Free  at  last!  free  at  last!  thank 
God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last!” 


PHOTO:  MLK  Memorial  in  DC.  R.COGSWELL  (2012) 


Excerpt  from  the  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress  of  John  F.  Kennedy  (1961) 
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In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a  few 
generations  have  been  granted  the  role  of 
defending  freedom  in  its  hour  of  maximum 
danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  responsi¬ 
bility  —  I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with  any 
other  people  or  any  other  generation.  The 
energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we 
bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  country 
and  all  who  serve  it  —  and  the  glow  from 
that  hre  can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you  —  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world:  ask  not 
what  America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  to¬ 
gether  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 
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Excerpt  from  Speech  Given  to  the 
Second  Virginia  Convention  in  Rich¬ 
mond  by  Patrick  Henry  (1775) 


The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone; 
it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 
Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were 
base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat 
but  in  submission  and  slavery!  Our  chains  are 
forged!  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the 
plains  of  Boston!  The  war  is  inevitable  —  and 
let  it  come!  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry,  “Peace!  Peace!”  —  but 
there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun! 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resound¬ 
ing  arms!  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the 
held!  Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that 
gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have? 

Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death! 
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What  reasons  does 
Xerxes  give  for 
deciding  to  invade 
Greece  ? 


HERODOTUS:  ‘Xerxes  Decides  to 
Invade  Greece’  (c.440  BCE) 

After  Egypt  was  subdued,  Xerxes,  about  to 
begin  his  expedition  against  Athens,  as¬ 
sembled  the  noblest  Persians  to  hear  their 
opinions  and  to  reveal  his  own  designs.  The 
king  said,  “Persians,  I  shall  not  be  the  hrst  to 
start  a  new  custom,  but  rather  I  shall  follow 
our  forefathers.  Never  yet,  as  our  old  men 
assure  me,  has  our  people  stood  still  since 
the  time  of  Cyrus  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
the  Medes.  In  all  we  do  God  guides  us  and 
we,  obeying  his  guidance,  prosper.  What 
need  have  I  to  tell  you  of  the  deeds  of  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses,  and  my  own  father  Darius, 
how  many  nations  they  conquered  and  lands 
added  to  our  dominions?  You  know  well  what 
great  things  they  achieved.  But  for  myself, 

I  say,  from  the  day  I  mounted  the  throne 
I  have  not  ceased  to  consider  how  I  might 
rival  them  in  honour  and  further  increase  the 
power  of  Persia.  I  have  pondered  this  and 
discovered  how  we  may  at  once  win  glory 
and  likewise  obtain  revenge,  while  also  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  a  land  which  is  as  large 
and  as  rich  as  our  own,  even  more  varied  in 
the  fruits  it  bears.  For  this  cause  I  have  now 
called  you  together.  My  intent  is  to  build 
a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  and  march  an 
army  through  Europe  against  Greece  and 
exact  vengeance  from  the  Athenians  for  the 
wrongs  they  committed  against  my  father. 
Darius  was  preparing  to  fight  these  men,  but 
death  came  upon  him.  On  his  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Persians  I  undertake  this  war 
and  pledge  not  to  rest  until  I  have  captured 
and  burnt  Athens.... 

Let  us  subdue  this  people  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  extend  the  Persian  territory  as  far 
as  God’s  heaven  reaches.  The  sun  will  then 
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always  shine  upon  Persian  land.  I  will  pass 
through  Europe  and  with  your  aid  make  of 
all  the  lands  which  it  contains  one  country. 
Once  Greece  is  swept  away,  there  will  be  no 
city  or  country  left  in  all  the  world  which  can 
withstand  us  in  arms.  By  this  course  then 
we  shall  bring  all  mankind  under  our  yoke  of 
slavery,  both  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.... 

Now  Mardonius  spoke  up:  “My  lord,  you  are 
the  best  of  the  Persians.  Everything  you  said 
was  right  on  the  mark,  especially  your  refusal 
to  allow  the  lonians  who  dwell  in  Europe  to 
laugh  at  us  when  they  have  no  right  to  do 
so.  We  have  conquered  and  made  slaves  of 
the  Sacae,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  Assyrians, 
and  many  other  great  nations,  not  because 
they  committed  injustices  against  Persia, 
but  only  to  increase  our  own  power  through 
them.  So  it  would  be  dreadful  if  we  do  not 
punish  the  Hellenes  who  wronged  us.  What 
do  we  have  to  fear?  The  number  of  men 
they  could  assemble?  The  amount  of  money 
they  could  collect?  We  know  what  they  are 
like  in  battle  and  we  know  their  power  and 
influence  is  feeble.  We  have  subjugated  their 
sons,  the  lonians,  who  inhabit  our  own  land 
of  Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
what  I  hear,  the  Hellenes  are  stupid  and  start 
wars  without  much  thought.  They  seek  out 
the  finest  and  most  level  land  and  go  there 
to  fight,  and  the  victors  depart  from  the  field 
only  after  great  damage  has  been  done.  The 
defeated  are  completely  destroyed.  What 
they  ought  to  do,  since  they  speak  the  same 
language  and  use  diplomats,  is  to  put  an  end 
to  their  differences  and  reconcile...  .  And  so 
who,  sire,  would  ever  be  likely  to  declare  war 
against  you  who  leads  the  vast  numbers  of 
Asia  and  all  of  its  ships?  Even  if  I  am  wrong 
and  the  Hellenes,  inspired  by  recklessness, 
should  come  out  and  do  battle  with  us,  they 
would  find  that,  when  it  comes  to  war,  we 
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Which  of  Xerxes 
councilors  seems 
to  speak  with  more 
wisdom?  Why? 


are  the  greatest  people  on  earth.  So  let 
nothing  go  untried.  Nothing  is  gained  without 
effort,  but  all  things  come  only  to  those  who 
try  to  achieve  them. 

Then  Artabanus,  uncle  of  Xerxes,  spoke: 

“You,  sire,  are  about  to  march  against  men 
who  are  said  to  be  the  best  both  on  land  and 
at  sea,  men  far  better  than  the  Scythians 
who  eluded  your  father.  So  I  must  inform  you 
of  the  terrible  danger  in  your  plan.  Suppose 
it  happens  that  you  are  defeated  on  land  or 
sea,  or  even  both?  Their  men  are  said  to  be 
strong  and  warlike.  Or  even  suppose  that 
they  do  not  succeed  completely,  but  if  they 
were  to  attack  us  with  their  ships  and  win  a 
sea  battle,  and  then  sail  to  the  Hellespont 
and  destroy  the  bridge.  That,  sire,  would 
indeed,  be  terrible!  So  please  do  not  willfully 
incur  such  risks  when  nothing  compels  you 
to  do  so,  but  instead  listen  to  me.  Dismiss 
this  assembly  now  and  then,  after  you  have 
considered  this  matter  more,  declare  what 
you  think  best.  I  hnd  that  the  greatest  profit 
comes  from  planning  with  care  and  delibera¬ 
tion.  Then,  if  you  should  be  impeded  by  any 
adversity,  your  plan  is  still  a  good  one  but 
fails  only  because  of  bad  luck.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  who  has  planned  poorly,  even  with 
good  luck,  discovers  that  his  plan  was  a  bad 
one. 

“Further,  you  see  how  the  god  strikes  with 
his  thunderbolts  those  creatures  that  tower 
above  the  rest,  while  those  who  are  small  do 
not  provoke  him.  And  you  see  how  he  always 
hurls  his  missiles  at  the  largest  houses  and 
the  tallest  trees.  The  god  likes  to  lop  off 
whatever  stands  out  above  the  rest.  And  so, 
on  a  similar  principle,  a  huge  army  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  small  one,  for  whenever  the 
god  has  become  resentful  towards  an  army 
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he  casts  panic  into  it.  The  god  will  not  toler¬ 
ate  pride  in  anyone  but  himself.  Now,  hasty 
action  is  the  father  of  failure,  and  failure  in 
return  begets  severe  penalties.  But  much 
good  comes  from  restraint,  and  even  if  one 
may  not  think  so  at  the  moment,  he  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  is  so....  If  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  march  against  these  men,  then  let 
the  King  himself  remain  in  the  homeland  of 
the  Persians  while  we  risk  our  children.  And 
you,  Mardonius,  select  the  men  you  want 
yourself  and  lead  the  army  as  far  as  you  like. 
I  declare  that  those  left  behind  in  Persia  will 
hear  that  you,  Mardonius,  after  doing  great 
harm  to  the  Persians,  were  torn  to  pieces  by 
dogs  and  birds  somewhere  in  the  land  of  the 
Athenians  or  Lacedaemonians,  but  only  after 
realizing  what  sort  of  men  you  had  tried  to 
persuade  the  King  to  attack.” 

When  Artabanus  ended  his  speech,  Xerxes, 
enraged  replied,  “Artabanus,  for  your  cow¬ 
ardice  and  lack  of  nerve  I  shall  impose  upon 
you  the  disgrace  of  not  accompanying  me 
on  my  campaign  against  Greece.  No,  you 
will  remain  here  with  the  women  instead, 
and  I  shall  accomplish  all  that  I  said  I  would 
without  you!  We  face  a  struggle  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  our  entire  land  will  come  un¬ 
der  Greek  control  or  theirs  will  come  under 
Persian  control.  There  is  no  middle  ground  in 
our  hatred  of  each  other.” 

That  was  as  far  as  the  discussion  went  at 
the  time,  but  afterward,  when  night  had 
fallen,  the  arguments  of  Artabanus  kept 
vexing  Xerxes.  In  the  quiet  of  the  night  he 
pondered  what  had  been  said  and  realized 
that  marching  against  Greece  would  not  be 
a  good  thing  for  him  to  do.  After  he  reached 
this  conclusion  he  fell  asleep 
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XERXES  INVADES  GREECE 

After  this,  Xerxes  prepared  to  advance  to 
Abydos,  where  the  bridge  across  the  Hel¬ 
lespont  from  Asia  to  Europe  had  been  con¬ 
structed.  Towards  this  tongue  of  land  then, 
the  men  were  ordered  to  build  a  double 
bridge  from  Abydos.  And  while  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  constructed  one  line  with  cables  of 
white  flax,  the  Egyptians  in  another  line  used 
ropes  made  of  papyrus.  It  is  seven  furlongs 
across  from  Abydos  to  the  opposite  coast. 
When  the  channel  had  been  bridged  success¬ 
fully,  it  happened  that  a  great  storm  came 
up  and  broke  the  whole  work  to  pieces,  de¬ 
stroying  all  that  had  been  done. 

When  Xerxes  heard  of  it  he  was  full  of  wrath 
and  straightway  gave  orders  that  the  Helles¬ 
pont  should  receive  three  hundred  lashes  and 
that  a  pair  of  shackles  should  be  cast  into 
the  waters.  I  have  even  heard  it  said  that  he 
ordered  the  branders  take  their  irons  and 
sear  his  mark  upon  the  Hellespont.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  that  he  commanded  those  who 
scourged  the  waters  to  utter,  as  they  lashed 
them,  these  barbarian  and  wicked  words: 

“You  bitter  water,  I  am  your  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  and  lay  on  you  this  punishment  because 
you  have  wronged  me  without  a  cause,  you 
suffered  no  evil  at  my  hands.  King  Xerxes 
will  cross  you,  whether  you  wish  it  or  not.  No 
man  shall  honor  you  with  sacrifice,  for  you 
are  a  treacherous  and  unsavory  river.”  While 
the  sea  was  thus  punished  by  his  orders,  he 
likewise  commanded  his  general  to  decapi¬ 
tate  the  men  overseeing  the  construction 
work.  Then  other  master-builders  were  set  to 
work  on  a  new  bridge  and  accomplished  it  in 
the  way  which  I  will  now  describe. 
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They  joined  together  triremes  and  pente- 
conters,  360  to  support  the  bridge  on  the 
side  of  the  Euxine  Sea  [Black  Sea],  and  314 
to  sustain  the  other.  The  ships  were  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  sea,  in  the  direction 
of  the  current  of  the  Hellespont,  relieving 
by  these  means  the  tension  on  the  shore 
cables.  Having  Joined  the  vessels,  they 
moored  them  with  anchors  of  unusual  size 
so  the  vessels  of  the  bridge  towards  the 
Euxine  might  resist  the  winds  which  blow 
from  within  the  straits,  and  that  those  fac¬ 
ing  the  Aegean  on  the  west  might  withstand 
the  winds  which  blow  from  the  south.  A  gap 
was  left  in  the  penteconters  in  no  fewer  than 
three  places  to  allow  light  boats  to  pass  un¬ 
der  the  bridge.  When  all  this  was  done  they 
pulled  the  cables  taut  from  the  shore  by  the 
help  of  wooden  capstans.  They  assigned  to 
each  bridge  six  cables,  two  of  which  were  of 
white  flax,  while  four  were  of  papyrus.  Both 
cables  were  of  the  same  size  and  quality, 
but  the  flaxen  ones  were  heavier.  When  the 
bridge  was  complete,  trunks  of  trees  were 
sawn  into  planks  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
bridge  and  these  were  laid  side  by  side  and 
fastened  upon  the  tightened  cables.  Brush¬ 
wood  was  brought  and  arranged  over  the 
planks  and  earth  packed  upon  the  brushwood 
and  made  solid.  Lastly,  a  high  wall  was  con¬ 
structed  on  either  side  of  this  causeway  to 
prevent  the  pack-mules  and  the  horses  from 
seeing  the  water  which  frightens  them. 

The  army  waited  for  the  winter  to  pass  and, 
with  the  coming  of  spring,  set  out,  fully  pre¬ 
pared,  from  Sardis.  At  the  moment  of  depar¬ 
ture,  the  sun  suddenly  quitted  his  seat  in  the 
heavens,  and  disappeared.  Although  the  sky 
had  been  clear  and  serene,  day  was  turned 
into  night,  whereupon  Xerxes,  who  observed 
the  eclipse  grew  concerned.  He  asked  the 
Magi  what  this  portent  meant.  They  told  him 
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that  the  god  was  showing  the  Greeks  that 
he  would  destroy  their  cities,  because  the 
sun  is  their  symbol  and  the  moon  the  symbol 
for  the  Persians.  So  Xerxes  proceeded  on  his 
way  with  great  gladness  of  heart. 

Riding  before  the  king  were  1 ,000  horsemen, 
chosen  from  all  the  Persians.  Then  came 
1 ,000  spear-bearers  carrying  their  spears 
pointed  downward.  After  them  came  ten  sa¬ 
cred  horses  adorned  with  magnificent  equip¬ 
ment.  Then,  in  its  appointed  position  behind 
these  ten  horses,  came  the  sacred  chariot 
of  Ahura-Mazda  pulled  by  eight  white  horses 
followed  by  the  charioteer  holding  the  reins 
who  marched  on  foot  since  no  human  ever 
mounts  this  chariot.  After  this  rode  Xerxes 
himself  in  a  chariot. 

Thus  rode  forth  Xerxes  from  Sardis  -  but  he 
was  accustomed  every  now  and  then,  when 
the  fancy  took  him,  to  leave  his  chariot  and 
travel  in  a  covered  wagon.  Behind  the  king 
there  followed  1 ,000  spearmen,  the  noblest 
and  bravest  of  the  Persians,  holding  their 
lances  in  the  usual  manner.  After  them  came 
another  1 ,000  Persian  horseman.  Following 
this  unit  marched  the  1  0,000  chosen  men  of 
the  Persian  infantry.  Their  spears  has  golden 
and  silver  pomegranates  instead  of  spikes 
on  the  lower  end.  Behind  the  ten  thousand 
Immortals  rode  another  body  of  1  0,000 
Persian  horsemen.  Then,  after  a  gap  of  about 
400  yards,  followed  the  rest  of  the  army,  a 
jumbled  multitude.... 

From  Lydia  the  army  advanced  into  the 
territory  of  Ilium.  When  it  reached  Abydos, 
Xerxes  wanted  to  review  his  entire  army. 

Fie  ordered  an  elevated  throne  of  marble  to 
be  made  and  set  up  on  a  hill.  And  there  he 
sat,  gazing  down  at  the  shore,  viewing  his 
army  and  his  ships.  And  as  he  looked  down 
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completely  hidden  by  all  his  ships,  and  at 
the  shores  and  plains  now  so  full  of  people, 

Xerxes  congratulated  himself  for  being  so 
blessed.  But  then  he  suddenly  burst  into 
tears  and  wept. 


Now  his  uncle  Artabanos.  The  one  who  had 
attempted  to  dissuade  Xerxes  from  march¬ 
ing  against  Greece,  noticed  Xerxes  weeping 
and  said  to  him,  “Sire,  what  a  great  change 
has  come  over  you  from  a  moment  ago  when 
you  deemed  yourself  blessed!” 

Xerxes  replied,  “That  is  because  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  overcome  with  pity  as  I  considered  the 
brevity  of  human  life,  since  not  one  of  these 
people  assembled  here  will  be  alive  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  now.” 


To  the  Greeks,  a 
covered  wagon  was 
associated  with 
travel  by  women  and 
children. 


Artabanos  responded,  “BUt  even  more  piti¬ 
able  than  that  are  the  experiences  we  suffer 
as  we  pass  through  life.  For  even  in  such  a 
short  life  there  is  no  man  fortunate  enough 
who  will  not  at  least  once  wish  himself  dead 
rather  than  alive.  For  the  misfortunes  that 
befall  us  and  the  illnesses  that  harass  us 
make  even  a  short  life  seem  long.  And  so  life 
is  a  hardship  and  the  god  who  gives  us  mere¬ 
ly  a  taste  of  sweetness  in  life  is  revealed  to 
be  a  jealous  god.” 


That  day  the  Persians  prepared  for  the 
crossing,  burning  incense  of  all  kinds  along 
the  bridge,  and  waited  for  the  next  day, 
because  they  wanted  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
Then,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Xerxes  poured 
a  libation  into  the  sea  from  a  golden  cup 
as  he  faced  the  sun  and  prayed  that  noth¬ 
ing  unexpected  would  happen  to  stop  him 
from  subjugating  Europe.  After  the  prayer 
he  threw  the  libation  cup  into  the  Helles¬ 
pont  along  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian 
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Why  does  Xerxes 
weep  while  survey¬ 
ing  his  army  and 
fleet  ? 

Why  do  you  think 
Herodotus  included 
this  scene  in  his 
work  ? 


sword.  I  cannot  judge  for  certain  whether  he 
did  this  as  an  offering  to  the  sun  or  whether 
he  presented  them  to  the  sea  in  repentance, 
to  compensate  for  having  earlier  whipped 
the  Hellespont. 

After  that  they  all  crossed  over  into  Europe, 
the  whole  land  army  together  numbering 
1,700,000. 
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What  does  Xe¬ 
rxes  not  under¬ 
stand  about  how 
free  men  fight? 


HERODOTUS:  ‘Xerxes  and  Demara- 
tus  -  on  Freedom’  (c.440  BC) 

Now  after  Xerxes  had  reviewed  his  fleet, 
he  sent  for  Demaratus  [Demaratus  was  an 
exiled  king  of  Sparta  who  was  traveling  with 
the  Persians]  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  had 
joined  him  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  Xerxes  said,  “Demaratus,  it  is  my  plea¬ 
sure  to  ask  you  something  that  I  wish  to 
know.  You  are  a  Hellene,  and  come  from  a 
city  which  is  neither  the  smallest  nor  the 
weakest.  So  tell  me,  will  the  Hellenes  stand 
there  ground  and  meet  me  with  force?  For  I 
think  that  even  if  all  the  Hellenes  were  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  one  place,  they  still  could 
not  match  me  in  battle,  unless,  that  is,  they 
should  unite.  However,  I  would  like  to  hear 
your  opinion”  And  Demaratus  responded, 
“Sire,  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  or  say  what 
will  please  you?”  Xerxes  ordered  him  to  tell 
the  truth  which  would  please  him  more. 

So  Demaratus  said,  “Sire,  since  you  insist  I 
speak  the  truth,  here  it  is.  In  Greece,  poverty 
is  always  and  forever  a  native  resident,  while 
excellence  is  something  acquired  through 
intelligence  and  the  force  of  strict  law.  It  is 
through  the  exercise  of  this  excellence  that 
Hellas  wards  off  both  poverty  and  despo¬ 
tism.  While  all  are  brave,  what  I  tell  you  now 
applies  only  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  First  of 
all,  there  is  no  way  that  they  will  accept  your 
intention  of  enslaving  Greece.  Next,  even  if 
all  of  the  other  Greeks  come  to  see  things 
your  way,  the  Spartans  will  certainly  oppose 
you  in  battle.  And  you  need  not  ask  as  to 
their  number  in  order  to  consider  why  they 
would  do  this,  for  if  there  are  only  1 ,000  of 
them,  they  will  hght  you,  and  if  there  are 
more  or  less  than  that  —  they  will  fight  you 
all  the  same.” 
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When  Xerxes  heard  this  he  laughed  and 
said,  “Demaratus,  how  can  you  make  such 
a  statement  --  that  1 ,000  men  while  hght 
my  troops!  Tell  me,  you  say  you  were  a  king 
of  these  men,  so  would  you  then  be  willing 
to  hght  against  ten  men  on  the  spot?  How 
could  1 ,000  or  even  1 0,000  or  50,000  men, 
all  of  them  alike  being  free  and  lacking  one 
man  to  rule  over  them,  stand  up  to  an  army 
as  great  as  mine?  Now  if  they  were  under 
the  rule  of  one  man,  as  is  our  way,  they 
would  fear  that  man  and  be  better  able  to  go 
out  and  confront  larger  forces,  despite  being 
outnumbered,  because  they  would  then  be 
compelled  by  the  lash.  But  they  would  never 
do  such  a  thing  if  they  were  allowed  their 
freedom!  I  must  admit  that  among  our  men, 
the  kind  of  courage  you  described  is  rare, 
but  I  do  have  Persian  spearmen  who  would 
gladly  hght  three  Greeks  at  once.  So  you 
are  simply  talking  nonsense  and  ignorant  in 
these  matters.” 

To  that  Demaratus  answered,  “Sire,  since 
you  compelled  me  to  speak  the  truth,  I  have 
told  you  how  things  stand  with  the  Spartans. 
You  yourself  are  well  aware  how  little  love  I 
have  for  them  at  the  moment,  given  my  cir¬ 
cumstances;  they  deprived  me  of  my  office 
and  ancestral  privileges,  made  me  an  exile 
belonging  to  no  city.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
the  ability  to  fight  ten  men  at  once,  or  even 
two,  and  I  would  not  fight  even  one  in  a  duel 
if  I  had  the  choice.  But  if  I  were  compelled  or 
urged  on  by  some  great  challenge,  I  would 
indeed  take  pleasure  in  fighting  one  of  those 
men  who  says  he  is  equal  to  three  Greeks. 
The  Lacedaemonians  are  in  fact  no  worse 
than  any  other  man  when  they  fight  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  when  they  unite  and  fight  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  the  best  warriors  of  all.  For 
though  they  are  free,  they  are  not  free  in  all 


What  does  Demara¬ 
tus  reveal  about  why 
Spartans  fight? 
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respects,  for  they  are  actually  ruled  by  one 
lord  and  master:  law  is  their  master,  and  it  is 
the  law  that  they  inwardly  fear,  more  more 
than  your  men  fear  you.  They  do  whatever  it 
commands,  which  is  always  the  same:  it  for¬ 
bids  them  to  flee  from  battle,  and  no  matter 
how  many  men  are  hghting,  it  orders  them 
to  remain  in  their  rank  and  either  conquer  or 
perish.” 

Xerxes  expressed  no  anger  at  all;  in  fact 
he  made  a  joke  of  it  and  sent  Demaratus 
away.  Then  he  proceeded  on  his  way  toward 
Greece.,  leading  his  army  through  Thrace. 


HERODOTUS:  The  Battle  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae  (c.440  BC) 
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King  Xerxes  pitched  his  camp  in  the  region  of 
Malis  called  Trachinia,  while  on  their  side  the 
Greeks  occupied  the  straits.  These  straits 
the  Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopylae  (the 
Hot  Gates).  Here  then  the  two  armies  took 
their  stand,  the  one  master  of  all  the  region 
lying  to  the  north  of  Trachis,  the  other  in 
control  of  the  country  to  the  south. 

The  Greeks  who  awaited  Xerxes’  army  came 
from  Sparta,  three  hundred  men-at-arms, 
from  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  hve  hundred  of 
each,  a  hundred  and  twenty  Orchomenians, 
and  a  thousand  from  other  cities.  Such  was 
the  number  from  the  Peloponnesus.  There 
were  also  present  seven  hundred  Thespians 
and  four  hundred  Thebans. 

The  various  nations  served  under  their  own 
captains,  but  the  one  to  whom  all  especially 
looked  up  to  and  who  commanded  the  entire 
allied  force  was  the  Lacedaemonian  Leoni¬ 
das....  He  had  come  to  Thermopylae  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  three  hundred  men  that  the 
law  assigned  him,  men  who  he  had  himself 
chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  and  who 
were  all  of  them  fathers  with  sons  living.  ... 

A  small  force  with  Leonidas  was  sent  forward 
by  the  Spartans  so  that  the  sight  of  them 
might  encourage  their  allies  to  fight  and 
prevent  them  from  going  over  to  the  Medes. 
The  Greek  forces  at  Thermopylae,  when  the 
Persian  army  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pass,  were  seized  with  fear  and  they 
called  a  council  to  discuss  retreating.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  Peloponnesians  generally 
that  the  army  should  fall  back  upon  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  and  there  guard  the  Isthmus.  But 
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were  and  sending  envoys  to  other  cities  to 
ask  for  help. 

While  this  debate  was  going  on,  Xerxes  sent 
a  mounted  spy  to  observe  the  Greeks,  noting 
how  many  they  were  and  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing.  He  had  heard  that  their  commander  was 
a  Spartan  named  Leonidas,  a  descendant  of 
Hercules.  So,  the  horseman  rode  near  to  the 
camp  and  looked  about  him,  but  failed  to  see 
the  whole  army  -  which  was  on  the  other 
side  of  a  wall  that  the  Greeks  had  rebuilt  on 
site  and  were  now  carefully  guarding.  )  He 
only  saw  those  men  on  his  side  of  the  wall, 
which  happened  to  be  the  Spartans,  some 
of  whom  were  exercising  and  others  comb¬ 
ing  their  long  hair.  At  this  the  spy  greatly 
marveled  and  then  rode  back  to  the  Persian 
camp  quietly  and  told  Xerxes  all  that  he  had 
seen. 

Upon  hearing  this  this,  Xerxes,  who  had  no 
means  of  understanding  that  the  Spartans 
were  actually  preparing  to  hght  and  die 
manfully,  thought  it  laughable  and  sent  for 
Demaratus,  who  still  remained  with  the  army. 
When  he  appeared,  Xerxes  questioned  him 
concerning  the  news,  since  he  was  anxious 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartans.  Demaratus  said: 

“I  spoke  to  thee,  0  king!  concerning  these 
men  when  we  had  but  just  begun  our  march 
upon  Greece.  And  I  told  you  what  would 
happen.  You,  however,  only  laughed  at  my 
words.  Earnestly  do  I  try  to  speak  truth  to 
you,  sire.  So  listen  once  more.  These  men 
have  come  to  dispute  the  pass  and  it  is  for 
this  that  they  are  now  making  ready.  It  is 
their  custom  to  adorn  their  heads  carefully 
when  they  are  about  to  face  death.  Be  as- 
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sured,  however,  that  if  you  can  subdue  the 
men  who  are  here  as  well  as  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  who  remain  in  Sparta,  there  is  no  other 
nation  in  all  the  world  which  will  lift  a  hand 
against  you.  You  are  now  about  to  deal  with 
the  hrst  state  and  town  in  Greece,  with  the 
bravest  men.” 

Then  Xerxes,  in  disbelief,  asked  how  it  was 
possible  for  such  a  small  an  army  to  stand  up 
against  his  own?” 

“0  king!”  Demaratus  answered,  “call  me  a 
liar,  if  things  don’t  turn  out  as  I  say.” 

But  Xerxes  was  not  persuaded.  He  let  four 
whole  days  go  by,  expecting  the  Greeks  to 
run  away.  On  the  fifth,  thinking  that  their 
stand  was  mere  impudence  and  recklessness, 
he  grew  angry  and  sent  forward  the  Medes 
and  Cissians,  with  orders  to  take  capture 
them  alive  and  bring  them  into  his  presence. 
The  Medes  charged  the  Greeks,  but  fell  in 
vast  numbers.  They  suffered  terrible  losses. 

It  soon  became  clear  to  all,  and  especially 
to  the  king,  that  though  he  had  plenty  of 
soldiers,  he  had  but  very  few  warriors.  The 
struggle,  however,  continued  during  the 
whole  day. 

The  Medes,  having  been  greatly  bloodied, 
withdrew  from  the  fight.  Their  place  was 
taken  by  the  troop  of  Persians  under  Hy- 
darnes  called  the  king’s  Immortals.  They,  it 
was  thought,  would  soon  finish  the  business. 
But  when  they  joined  battle  with  the  Greeks 
it  went  no  better  since  the  two  armies 
fought  in  such  a  narrow  space  and  the  bar¬ 
barians  used  shorter  spears  than  the  Greeks. 
The  Persians  could  gain  no  advantage  from 
their  numbers.  The  Lacedaemonians  fought 
remarkably  and  showed  themselves  far  more 
skilful  in  fighting  than  their  enemy,  often 
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turning  their  backs  as  if  in  retreat,  which 
tricked  the  barbarians  into  rushing  after 
them  with  much  noise  and  shouting.  When 
the  distance  closed,  the  Spartans  wheeled 
around  and  faced  their  pursuers,  destroy¬ 
ing  vast  numbers  of  them.  Some  Spartans 
also  fell  in  these  encounters,  but  only  a  very 
few.  At  last  the  Persians,  failing  to  take  the 
pass,  withdrew  to  their  own  quarters.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  assaults,  it  is  said  that  Xerxes,  who 
was  watching  the  battle,  three  times  leaped 
from  the  throne  on  which  he  sat  in  terror  for 
his  army. 

Next  day  the  combat  was  renewed,  but  the 
barbarian  efforts  met  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess.  Because  there  were  so  few  Greeks  the 
barbarians  hoped  to  hnd  them  wounded  and 
incapable  of  offering  any  further  resistance. 
But  the  Greeks  were  drawn  up  in  detach¬ 
ments  according  to  their  cities,  each  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  turns  -  all  except 
the  Phocians,  who  had  been  stationed  on 
the  mountain  to  guard  the  secret  pathway. 
So,  after  another  mauling  the  Persians  again 
retired  to  their  quarters. 

Now,  Ephialtes,  a  local  man,  came  to  Xerxes 
and  was  admitted  to  his  council.  Hoping  to 
receive  a  rich  reward  from  the  king,  he  came 
to  tell  him  of  the  pathway  which  led  across 
the  mountain  to  Thermopylae,  information 
that  brought  destruction  on  the  band  of 
Greeks  who  had  so  far  withstood  the  barbar¬ 
ians.  This  Ephialtes  afterwards,  from  fear  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  fled  into  Thessaly. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Xerxes  upon  hearing 
this  and  he  approved  of  a  expedition  to  hnd 
the  path.  The  troops  left  the  camp  about 
the  time  of  the  lighting  of  the  lamps....  The 
Persians  took  this  path  and  marched  through 
the  whole  of  the  night,  having  the  mountains 
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of  Oeta  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left 
those  of  Trachis.  At  dawn  they  were  close 
to  the  summit.  Now  the  hill  was  guarded,  as 
I  have  already  said,  by  a  thousand  Phocian 
men-at-arms,  who  were  placed  there  to  de¬ 
fend  the  pathway,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  their  own  country. 

During  all  the  time  that  the  Persians  were 
making  their  way  up,  the  Greeks  remained 
ignorant  of  it,  because  the  whole  mountain 
was  covered  with  trees.  However,  the  air  was 
very  still  and  the  leaves  which  the  Persians 
stirred  with  their  feet  made  a  loud  rustling, 
whereupon  the  Phocians  jumped  up  and  flew 
to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  moment  the  barbar¬ 
ians  came  in  sight,  and,  seeing  Greeks  arming 
themselves,  were  greatly  amazed,  since  they 
had  not  expected  opposition.  ...  The  Pho¬ 
cians,  annoyed  by  the  showers  of  arrows  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  fled  to  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  and  there  made  ready  to 
meet  death.  The  Persians,  with  Ephialtes  and 
Hydarnes  not  thinking  it  worth  their  while 
to  delay  on  account  of  Phocians,  passed  on 
and  descended  the  mountain  with  all  possible 
speed. 

The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  received  the  hrst 
warning  of  the  destruction  which  the  dawn 
would  bring  on  them  from  the  seer  Megistias, 
who  read  their  fate  in  the  victims  as  he  was 
sacrificing.  After  this  Persian  deserters  came 
in  to  camp  with  the  news  that  the  army  was 
marching  around  the  Greek  position  by  the 
hills.  Then  at  daybreak  scouts  came  running 
down  from  the  heights  with  the  same  news. 
The  Greeks  held  a  council  to  consider  what 
they  should  do;  opinions  were  divided.  Some 
argued  strongly  for  retreat,  while  others  the 
contrary.  When  the  council  broke  up,  part 
of  the  Greek  army  troops  departed  for  their 
homes  and  states.  Some,  however,  resolved 
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to  remain  and  to  stand  with  Leonidas  to  the 
end. 

Some  say  that  Leonidas  himself  sent  away 
those  troops,  because  he  desired  to  keep 
them  safe.  For  my  own  part,  I  incline  to 
think  that  Leonidas  gave  the  order  because 
he  perceived  that  the  allies  had  lost  heart 
and  were  unwilling  to  continue  the  fight.  He 
therefore  commanded  them  to  retreat,  but 
declared  that  he  himself  could  not  retreat 
with  honor.  He  knew  that  glory  awaited  for 
him  and  his  men  and  that  Sparta  would  not 
lose  her  prosperity.  For  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war,  when  the  Spartans  consulted  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  the  answer  they  received 
from  the  Pythia  was  “that  either  Sparta  must 
be  overthrown  by  the  barbarians,  or  one  of 
her  kings  must  perish.”  The  prophecy  was 
delivered  in  verse,  and  ran  thusly: 

0  ye  men  who  dwell  in  the  streets  of 
broad  Lacedaemon! 

Either  your  glorious  town  shall  be  sacked 
by  the  children  of  Perseus, 

Or,  in  exchange,  must  all  through  the 
whole  Laconian  country 
Mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  king,  descendant 
of  great  Heracles. 

He  cannot  be  withstood  by  the  courage 
of  bulls  nor  of  lions. 

Strive  as  they  may;  he  is  mighty  as 
Jove;  there  is  nought  that  shall  stay 
him. 

Till  he  have  got  for  his  prey  your  king,  or 
your  glorious  city. 

It  was  the  memory  of  this  answer,  I  think, 
and  the  wish  to  secure  glory  for  the  Spar¬ 
tans  alone,  that  caused  Leonidas  to  send  the 
Greek  allies  away 
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So  when  Leonidas  ordered  them  to  retire, 
the  Greek  allies  obeyed  and  quickly  departed. 
Only  the  Thespians  and  the  Thebans  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Spartans,  the  Thebans  as 
hostages  against  their  will.  The  Thespians,  on 
the  contrary,  stayed  voluntarily,  refusing  to 
retreat  or  abandon  Leonidas  and  his  follow¬ 
ers.  So  they  remained  with  the  Spartans,  and 
died  with  them. 

At  sunrise  Xerxes  made  libations  and  then 
ordered  the  advance. 

So  the  barbarians  under  Xerxes  approached 
and  the  Greeks  under  Leonidas,  determined 
to  die,  advanced  into  a  more  open  area  of 
the  pass,  much  further  than  on  previous 
days.  Now  they  joined  battle  beyond  the  wall 
and  carried  slaughter  to  the  barbarians,  who 
fell  in  heaps.  Behind  the  barbarian  squadrons 
their  captains,  armed  with  whips,  urged  their 
men  forward  with  continual  blows.  Many 
were  pushed  into  the  sea  and  drowned;  a 
large  number  were  trampled  to  death  by 
their  own  soldiers;  no  one  heeded  the  dying. 
For  the  Greeks,  reckless  of  their  own  safety 
and  desperate,  since  they  knew  that  the 
mountain  had  been  crossed,  exerted  them¬ 
selves  with  the  most  furious  valor  against 
the  barbarians. 

By  this  time,  with  their  spears  all  broken, 
the  Greeks  hewed  down  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians  with  their  short  swords.  And  as 
they  struggled,  Leonidas  fell  fighting  bravely 
together  with  many  other  famous  Spartans 
whose  names  I  have  taken  care  to  learn  on 
account  of  their  great  worthiness.  There  fell 
too  a  very  many  famous  Persians,  among 
them  two  sons  of  Darius  and  two  broth¬ 
ers  of  Xerxes.  And  now  there  arose  a  fierce 
struggle  between  the  Persians  and  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  over  the  body  of  Leonidas,  in 
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which  the  Greeks  four  times  drove  back  the 
enemy  and  at  last  by  their  great  bravery 
succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  body.... 

Thus  nobly  did  the  whole  body  of  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  Thespians  behave,  but  one  man 
stands  out:  Dienikes  the  Spartan.  A  speech 
which  he  made  before  the  battle  remains  on 
record.  When  he  was  told  that  “there  were 
so  many  barbarians  that  when  they  shot 
forth  their  arrows  the  sun  would  be  dark¬ 
ened  by  their  multitude,”  Dienikes,  not  at  all 
frightened  at  these  words,  answered  saying: 
“my  friend  brings  us  excellent  tidings.  If  the 
Medes  darken  the  sun,  then  we  shall  have 
our  fight  in  the  shade.” 

The  slain  were  buried  where  they  fell;  and  in 
their  honor,  nor  less  in  honor  of  those  who 
died  before  Leonidas  sent  the  allies  away,  an 
inscription  was  set  up,  which  said: 

Here  did  four  thousand  men  from  Pelops’ 
land 

Against  three  hundred  myriads  bravely 
stand. 

This  was  in  honor  of  all.  Another  was  for  the 
Spartans  alone: 

Go  tell  the  Spartans,  stranger  passing 

by, 

That  here,  obedient  to  her  law  [rhetra], 
we  die. 
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HERODOTUS:  The  Importance  of 
Athens’  from  the  Histories  (c.440 
BCE) 

The  proclaimed  goal  of  the  King’s  expedi¬ 
tion  was  to  attack  Athens,  but  his  real  ob¬ 
jective  was  all  of  Greece.  And  of  this  the 
Greeks  were  aware  some  time  before;  but 
they  did  not  all  view  the  matter  in  the  same 
light.  Some  of  them  had  given  the  Persian 
earth  and  water  and  felt  confident  that  they 
would  come  to  no  harm  at  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  while  others,  who  had  refused 
compliance,  were  terrified  that  there  were 
not  enough  battle-worthy  ships  in  Greece  to 
face  the  invader,  and  that  most  of  the  men 
were  unwilling  to  engage  in  war  actively.  It 
was  plain  that  the  greater  number  of  states 
would  take  no  part  in  the  war,  but  rather 
were  eager  to  Medize. 


Herodotus  gives 
a  counter-factual 
argument  here.  What 
is  a  counter-factual 
and  why  is  it  impor¬ 
tant  for  studying 
history  ? 


And  here  I  feel  constrained  to  deliver  an 
opinion,  which  most  men,  I  know,  will  not 
like,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  true.  Had 
the  Athenians,  from  fear  of  the  approaching 
danger,  evacuated  their  land  or  submitted  to 
the  power  of  Xerxes,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  no  attempt  to  resist  the  Persians 
by  sea.  And  if  there  was  no  resistance  at 
sea,  this  is  what  would  have  happened  on 
the  land.  The  Peloponnesians,  though  they 
constructed  a  wall  across  their  isthmus, 
would  have  been  abandoned  by  their  allies, 
who,  seeing  their  cities  conquered  one  by 
one  by  the  barbarian  fleet,  would  have  been 
forced  to  submit.  Finally,  those  left  standing 
with  the  Spartans,  now  all  alone,  would  have 
performed  great  feats  and  died  honorably. 

Of  course  they  might  have  avoided  their  fate 
by  medizing  and  submitting  to  Xerxes.  Either 
way  Greece  would  have  been  conquered  by 
the  Persians.  For  the  walls  would  have  served 
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no  purpose  if  the  King  had  controlled  the 
seas.  So  anyone  saying  that  the  Athenians 
proved  to  be  the  saviors  of  Greece  would 
not  be  straying  from  the  truth.  Whichever 
course  they  chose  to  follow  was  certain  to 
tip  the  scales  of  war.  They  chose  that  Hellas 
should  survive  in  freedom;  and  after  rous¬ 
ing  to  that  cause  all  the  other  Hellenes  who 
had  not  medized,  they  repelled  the  King  with 
the  help  of  the  gods.  Indeed,  not  even  the 
frightening  oracles  they  received  from  Delphi 
threw  them  into  a  panic  or  persuaded  them 
to  abandon  Hellas.  Instead,  they  stood  fast 
and  had  the  courage  to  confront  the  invader 
of  their  land. 

For  the  Athenians  had  prepared  to  consult 
the  oracle  by  sending  sacred  delegates  to 
Delphi,  who  entered  the  inner  shrine  and 
took  their  seats.  The  Pythia  gave  them  the 
following  oracular  response:  [ON  BOARD] 

When  the  sacred  delegates  of  Athens  heard 
this  they  felt  they  had  met  with  disaster, 
and  as  they  were  losing  hope  by  the  evils 
predicted,  a  prominent  citizen  advised  them 
to  take  and  olive  branch  and  consult  the 
oracle  a  second  time,  this  time  as  suppliants. 
The  Athenians  went  again  and  asked  Lord 
Apollo  for  a  better  oracle  concerning  their 
fatherland,  or  else  they  would  stay  in  his 
shrine  until  they  died.  The  Pythia  delivered  a 
second  oracle:  [ON  BOARD] 

Since  this  oracle  was  really  less  harsh  than 
the  hrst,  they  copied  it  down  and  departed 
for  Athen.  When  they  arrived,  the  sacred  del¬ 
egates  proclaimed  the  oracle  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  many  sought  to  interpret  it.  Some  of 
the  elders  said  that  the  god  was  prophesying 
that  the  Acropolis  would  be  preserved,  for  in 
ancient  times  the  Acropolis  had  been  en¬ 
closed  by  a  thorn  hedge,  concluding  that  the 
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‘wall  of  wood’  referred  to  the  hedge.  Others 
thought  the  god  was  referring  to  their  ships, 
but  were  perplexed  by  the  last  two  lines  spo¬ 
ken  by  the  Pythia: 

0  Divine  Salamis,  the  children  of  women 
you  will  yet  destroy,  While  Demeter  is 
scattered  or  while  she  is  gathered. 

These  lines  worked  against  the  faction  that 
argued  that  the  ‘wall  of  wood’  meant  ships 
because  most  thought  they  meant  that  a 
sea  battle  was  destined  to  lead  to  defeat 
near  Salamis.  But  among  the  Athenians  was 
a  certain  man  who  had  recently  come  to 
prominence  in  the  city.  This  was  Themis- 
tocles.  Now  Themistocles  asserted  that  the 
real  import  of  the  oracle’s  verses  was  that 
if  the  inhabitants  were  to  end  their  lives 
around  Salamis,  then  the  language  would 
have  been  less  mild,  something  like  “cruel 
Salamis”  rather  than  Divine  Salamis.”  This 
part  was  meant  to  indicate  the  enemy,  not 
the  Athenians.  And  so  the  god  had  actually 
advised  them  to  prepare  for  a  sea  battle  and 
the  Athenian  navy  was  what  was  meant  by 
the  wooden  wall.  The  Athenians  decided  that 
his  interpretation  was  preferable  to  that  of 
the  oracle  experts  who  argued  for  abandon¬ 
ing  Attica  and  settling  in  some  other  land. 

There  was  an  earlier  occasion  when  Themis¬ 
tocles  similarly  proved  right  for  the  moment. 
At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  received  a 
great  deal  of  wealth  into  their  public  treasury 
from  the  silver  mines  at  Larium  and  they  had 
decided  to  give  every  citizen  a  ten  drachma 
tax  cut,  Themistocles  stopped  the  plan  and 
persuaded  the  Athenians  instead  to  fund 
the  construction  of  200  ships  for  the  war 
against  Aegina.  It  was  actually  the  onset  of 
this  war  that  saved  Greece  by  forcing  the 
Athenians  to  take  to  the  sea.  For  although 
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the  ships  were  never  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  constructed,  they 
proved  a  benefit  to  all  of  Greece  in  the  time 
of  need.  These  ships,  then,  had  been  built 
in  advance  and  were  therefore  ready  for  the 
Athenians  to  use.  After  deliberation  over  the 
oracle,  they  resolved  to  confront  the  barbar¬ 
ian  invasion  with  all  their  people  and  their 
ships,  and  with  those  Greeks  who  wished  to 
join  them,  in  obedience  to  the  god.... 

Before  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  sailed  from  the 
city  of  Therme,  it  sent  forth  ten  of  its  best 
ships  straight  for  Sciathus,  where  three 
Greek  ships  were  on  watch.  These  ships  were 
from  Troezen,  Aegina,  and  Athens,  and  they 
quickly  fled  when  they  saw  the  Persian  ships 
approaching.  The  ship  from  Troezen  was  pur¬ 
sued  and  captured.  Then  the  barbarians  took 
its  most  handsome  marine  to  the  prow  of 
the  ship  and  cut  his  throat,  securing  a  good 
omen  by  taking  the  most  handsome  as  the 
first  of  their  Greek  captives. 

Until  the  barbarian  forces  came  to  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Magnesia  and  to  Thermopylae,  they 
had  suffered  no  harm.  The  ships  that  had 
come  from  Persia  numbered  1 ,207  and  the 
original  complement  of  men  from  each  na¬ 
tional  contingent  were  still  on  board;  if  we 
estimate  that  there  were  200  men  per  ship, 
they  totaled  241 ,400.  Serving  as  marines 
on  each  of  these  ships  were  units  of  up  to 
30  Persians,  Medes,  or  Sakai.  This  additional 
force  adds  up  to  a  total  of  36,21 0.  Another 
3,000  penteconters  with  80  men  each 
were  part  of  the  fleet.  Therefore  the  naval 
forces  from  Asia  added  up  to  51  7,61 0  men 
in  all.  The  number  of  Xerxes’  infantry  came 
to  1 ,700,000  and  with  80,000  additional 
horsemen.  But  in  addition  the  Arabians  drove 
camels  and  the  Lybians  drove  chariots,  add¬ 
ing  20,000  men.  Another  300,000  men  in  all 
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were  recruited  from  Europe  and  the  islands 
off  the  coast  and  joined  to  Xerxes’  army 
and  navy.  The  total  number  of  fighting  men 
comes  to  2,641 ,610. 


DOCUMENT:  Life  of  Themistocles 
by  Plutarch  (c.100) 

And  when  others  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  battle  of  Marathon  would  be  an  end  to 
the  war,  Themistocles  thought  that  it  was 
but  the  beginning  of  far  greater  conflicts. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Greece,  he  kept  himself 
and  his  city  vigilant  and  in  proper  training, 
foreseeing  early  on  what  would  happen. 

First  of  all,  though  the  Athenians  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  distribute  the  revenue  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium  to  all 
citizens,  he  was  the  only  man  to  argue  to 
the  people  that  these  payouts  should  cease, 
and  propose  that  the  money  should  instead 
be  used  for  warships  to  use  against  Aegina. 
The  Aeginetans  were  the  most  flourishing 
people  in  all  Greece  at  the  time  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  seas  because  of  the  number  of 
their  ships.  Themistocles  persuaded  the 
people  to  act  not  by  mentioning  the  threat 
of  Darius  or  the  Persians,  who  were  yet  a 
great  distance  away  at  that  time  and  not 
greatly  feared,  but  by  appealing  to  the  anger 
felt  by  the  Athenians  against  the  Aegine¬ 
tans.  Athens  then  constructed  one  hundred 
triremes  with  this  silver  money,  ships  which 
would  be  used  later  against  Xerxes.  Little  by 
little,  Themistocles  drew  the  city  of  Athens 
towards  the  sea  in  the  belief  that  though 
Athens  was  not  fit  to  fight  their  neighbors 
on  land,  but  with  their  ships  might  be  able 
both  to  repel  the  Persians  and  command  all 
of  Greece.  Thus,  as  Plato  says,  from  steady 
soldiers  he  turned  them  into  mariners  and 
sailors,  Themistocles  took  away  from  the 
Athenians  their  shield  and  spear  and  bound 
them  to  the  bench  and  oar.  These  measures 
he  carried  in  the  popular  assembly,  against 
the  opposition  of  Miltiades.  Now  whether  or 
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not  he  did  so  to  the  injury  of  the  democratic 
system  in  Athens  is  a  question  for  philoso¬ 
phers,  but  Xerxes  himself  would  have  to 
agree  that  the  deliverance  of  Greece  came 
at  that  time  from  the  sea  and  that  these 
triremes  restored  Athens  again  after  its  de¬ 
struction  in  the  war,  for  even  though  Xerxes 
still  retained  his  land  forces  in  Greece,  it 
was  only  after  his  defeat  at  sea  that  he  fled, 
no  longer  able  to  confront  the  Greeks.  The 
Persian  general  Mardonius  was  left  in  Greece 
with  no  hope  for  subjugating  the  Greeks. 

All  he  could  do  was  hinder  their  pursuit  of  a 
defeated  Xerxes. 

Themistocles  was  well  liked  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  and  he  saluted  individual  citi¬ 
zens  by  name  and  always  showed  himself  a 
Just  Judge  in  questions  of  business  between 
private  men.  He  once  said  to  Simonides,  the 
poet,  who  desired  something  unreasonable 
of  him  when  Themistocles  commanded  the 
army,  “Simonides,  you  would  be  a  poor  poet 
if  you  wrote  false  meter,  and  I  would  be  a 
poor  governor  if  for  you  I  made  false  law.” 
Another  time  he  laughed  at  Simonides  for 
putting  down  the  Corinthians,  since,  however 
much  Athens  disliked  them,  they  did  inhabit 
a  great  city. 

When  the  king  of  Persia  sent  messengers 
into  Greece  with  an  interpreter  to  demand 
earth  and  water  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  subjugation  to  Persia,  Themistocles,  by 
consent  of  the  people,  seized  upon  the 
interpreter  and  put  him  to  death  for  presum¬ 
ing  to  translate  the  barbarian  orders  into 
the  Greek  language.  But  he  is  most  credited 
with  putting  an  end  to  all  the  civil  wars  of 
Greece,  smoothing  over  their  differences  and 
[at  Corinth]  persuading  them  to  lay  aside  all 
enmity  during  the  war  with  the  Persians. 


Though  the  fights  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Persians  in  the  straits  at  the  Battle  of 
Artimesium  were  not  decisive  in  the  war, 
still,  the  Greek  experience  there  was  of  great 
advantage.  They  discovered  there  that  nei¬ 
ther  number  of  ships  nor  wealth  and  orna¬ 
ment,  nor  boasting  shouts,  nor  barbarous 
songs  of  victory  were  in  any  way  terrible  to 
free  men  who  knew  how  to  hght  and  who 
were  resolved  to  come  hand-to-hand  with 
their  enemies.  Pindar,  the  great  poet,  rec¬ 
ognized  this  and  says  justly  of  the  hght  at 
Artemesium  that: 

There  the  sons  of  Athens  set  the  stone 
that  Freedom  stands  on  yet. 

For  the  hrst  step  towards  victory  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  gaining  courage,  and  near  the  beach 
of  Artemesium  there  is  a  small  temple 
dedicated  to  the  huntress  goddess  Artemis, 
around  which  stand  pillars  of  white  marble. 
On  one  of  the  pillars  you  will  hnd  engraved 
the  following  verses: 

The  sons  of  Athens  on  these  waters 
fought  with  numerous  tribes  from 
Asia’s  regions  brought,  raising,  after 
they  had  quelled  the  Mede,  to  Artemis 
this  record  of  the  deed. 

And  there  is  still  a  place  upon  that  shore 
where,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  heap  of  sand, 
you  can  scoop  out  from  the  bottom  a  dark 
powder  like  ashes.  Flere,  it  is  said,  the  ship¬ 
wrecks  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  from  the 
Battle  of  Artemesium  were  burned. 

After  the  battle,  as  Themistocles  sailed 
southward  along  the  coast,  he  took  notice 
of  the  harbors  and  places  where  the  enemy’s 
ships  might  put  in  to  land.  Flere  he  engraved 
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large  letters  on  the  stones  and  set  up  oth¬ 
ers  near  the  landing  places  or  in  the  water. 
The  inscriptions  called  upon  the  lonians,  who 
sailed  for  Persia,  to  reject  the  Medes  and 
come  over  to  the  Greeks,  their  proper  found¬ 
ers  and  fathers  now  hazarding  all  for  their 
liberty.  But  if  this  could  not  be  done,  the  lo¬ 
nians  should  at  least  impede  and  disturb  the 
Persians  in  all  battles.  He  hoped  that  these 
writings  would  cause  the  lonians  to  rebel  or 
at  least  raise  some  trouble  by  making  their 
loyalty  doubtful  to  the  Persians. 

Now,  though  Xerxes  had  already  passed 
through  Doris  and  invaded  the  country  of 
Phocis,  burning  and  destroying  the  cities 
of  the  Phocians,  the  Greeks,  intending  to 
defend  the  Peloponnesus  by  gathering  all 
their  forces  along  the  Isthmus  behind  a  wall 
constructed  from  sea  to  sea,  sent  no  troops 
north  to  help  Athens  defend  those  terri¬ 
tories.  The  Athenians  thought  themselves 
betrayed  and  were  dejected  by  their  own 
destitution,  for  to  hght  alone  against  such 
a  large  army  was  useless.  The  only  option 
left  to  them  was  to  abandon  their  city  and 
cling  to  their  ships,  which  the  Athenians 
were  reluctant  to  do,  not  understanding  how 
there  could  be  victory  anymore  once  they 
abandoned  the  temples  of  their  gods  and 
exposed  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  their 
ancestors  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 

Themistocles,  finding  it  impossible  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  by  appealing  to  reason, 
set  his  machines  to  work  as  in  a  theater  and 
employed  prodigies  and  oracles.  The  ser¬ 
pent  of  Athena,  kept  in  the  inner  part  of  her 
temple  on  the  acropolis,  disappeared  and  the 
offerings  to  it  went  untouched.  The  priests, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Themistocles,  declared 
that  the  goddess  had  abandoned  the  city 
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and  fled  to  the  sea.  Themistocles  also  urged 
them  to  heed  the  oracle  which  had  proph¬ 
esied  that  the  ‘wall  of  wood’  alone  shall  save 
the  city.  At  length,  his  opinion  prevailed  and 
he  obtained  a  decree  that  the  city  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  protection  of  Athena,  queen 
of  Athens,  and  that  all  men  of  military  age 
bear  should  embark  to  war  in  the  fleet  if  not 
in  the  army.  All  other  civilians  were  evacu¬ 
ated  from  the  city  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Persians. 


DOCUMENT:  The  Funeral  Oration  by 
Pericles  by  Thucydides  (c.400  BCE) 


This  is  a  speech  given  by  Pericies  at  the  funeral  for 
those  men  from  Athens  who  had  died  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Peioponnesian  War.  Athenian  custom 
caiis  for  carrying  the  remains  of  the  dead  by  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  city  to  internment  in  a  state  tomb. 

As  part  of  the  sacred  rituai,  prominent  citizens  then 
deiivered  orations  memoriaiizing  the  dead. 

My  predecessors  in  this  place  have  com¬ 
mended  him  who  made  this  speech  part  of 
the  law,  telling  us  that  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  delivered  at  the  burial  of  those  who  fall 
in  battle.  For  myself,  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  worth  of  the  dead  sufficiently  re¬ 
warded  by  honours  such  as  you  now  see  in 
this  funeral  prepared  at  the  people’s  cost.  I 
wish  that  the  reputations  of  many  brave  men 
are  not  imperilled  by  the  speech  of  a  single 
individual.  For  it  is  hard  to  speak  properly 
upon  such  a  subject.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
friend  who  is  familiar  with  every  fact  of  the 
story  may  think  that  some  point  has  not 
been  told  in  full;  on  the  other,  a  stranger  to 
the  matter  may  be  led  to  suspect  exaggera¬ 
tion  if  he  hears  anything  that  is  so  far  above 
and  beyond  what  he  can  do.  For  men  can 
endure  to  hear  others  praised  only  so  long 
as  they  can  persuade  themselves  that  they 
might  equal  the  actions  recounted.  Flowever, 
since  our  ancestors  have  stamped  this  cus¬ 
tom  with  their  approval,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  obey  the  law  and  to  try  to  satisfy  your 
several  wishes  and  opinions  as  best  I  may. 

I  shall  begin  with  our  ancestors:  it  is  both 
Just  and  proper  that  they  should  have  the 
honour  of  the  first  mention  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  They  dwelt  in  this  state  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  and  by  their  valour  hand- 
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ed  it  down  free  to  our  time.  And  our  own 
fathers,  who  added  the  empire  which  we  now 
possess  to  their  inheritance,  sparing  no  pains 
to  pass  it  into  our  hands.  That  part  of  our 
history  which  tells  of  the  military  achieve¬ 
ments  which  gave  us  our  possessions,  or  of 
the  valour  with  which  our  fathers  stemmed 
the  tide  of  Hellenic  or  foreign  aggression,  is 
a  theme  all  too  familiar  to  my  hearers.  What 
was  the  road  by  which  we  reached  came 
to  his  point,  what  the  form  of  government 
under  which  our  greatness  grew,  what  the 
national  habits  out  of  which  it  sprang?  These 
are  questions  which  I  will  address  before  I 
proceed  to  my  panegyric  upon  these  men  we 
honor  today. 

Our  constitution  does  not  copy  the  laws  of 
neighbouring  states.  We  are  rather  a  model 
for  others  than  imitators  ourselves.  Its  ad¬ 
ministration  favours  the  many  instead  of  the 
few.  This  is  why  it  is  called  a  democracy.  If 
we  look  to  the  laws,  they  afford  equal  justice 
to  all.  Advancement  in  our  public  life  de¬ 
pends  upon  reputation  for  ability,  and  class 
considerations  do  not  interfere  with  merit. 
Nor  does  poverty  bar  the  way  to  service  to 
the  state,  and  neither  is  a  man  hindered  by 
obscurity.  The  freedom  which  we  enjoy  in 
our  government  extends  also  to  our  ordinary 
life.  There,  we  do  not  jealously  regard  our 
neighbors,  nor  do  we  become  angry  with 
our  neighbour  for  doing  what  he  likes.  But 
all  this  ease  in  our  private  relations  does 
not  make  us  lawless  as  citizens.  This  fear  of 
lawlessness  is  our  chief  safeguard,  teaching 
us  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws, 
particularly  regarding  the  protection  of  the 
injured....  Further,  we  provide  plenty  of  ways 
for  the  mind  to  refresh  itself  from  business. 
We  celebrate  games  and  sacrifices  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  elegance  of  our  private 
establishments  are  a  daily  source  of  pleasure 
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and  helps  lighten  our  disposition.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  our  city  draws  the  produce  of  the 
world  into  our  harbour,  so  that  for  the  Athe¬ 
nian  foreign  luxuries  are  as  familiar  as  those 
we  produce  ourselves  . 

If  we  turn  to  our  military  policy,  there  also 
we  differ  from  our  enemy.  We  throw  open 
our  city  to  the  world  and  never  exclude 
foreigners  from  the  opportunity  of  learning 
from  us  or  observing  us,  even  though  the 
eyes  of  the  enemy  may  occasionally  profit 
by  our  liberality.  While  in  education  our  rivals 
seek,  by  painful  discipline,  manliness  even 
from  their  very  cradles,  at  Athens  we  live 
exactly  as  we  please  and  are  ready  to  put  up 
with  dangers. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  points  in  which  our 
city  is  worthy  of  admiration.  We  cultivate 
rehnement  without  extravagance  and  knowl¬ 
edge  without  effeminacy.  We  use  wealth 
practically  rather  than  for  show,  and  place 
the  real  disgrace  of  poverty  not  in  its  exis¬ 
tence  but  rather  in  declining  to  work  to  over¬ 
come  it.  Our  public  men  have  their  private 
business  to  attend  to  and  our  private  citi¬ 
zens,  though  occupied  with  industry,  are  still 
fair  judges  of  public  matters.  Unlike  in  other 
cities,  we  regard  any  may  who  takes  no  part 
in  these  public  duties  to  be  useless. 

In  short,  I  say  that  as  a  city  we  are  the 
school  of  Hellas,  and  I  doubt  if  the  world  can 
produce  a  better  man  than  the  Athenian. 

This  is  no  mere  boast  thrown  out  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  but  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  is  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  power  of  our  state.  The  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  present  and  of  succeeding  ages 
will  be  ours,  since  we  have  not  left  our  power 
without  witness,  and  have  given  proofs  of  it. 
Far  from  needing  a  Homer  to  sing  our  prais- 
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es,  we  have  forced  every  sea  and  land  to  be 
the  highway  of  our  exploits,  and  everywhere, 
whether  for  evil  or  for  good,  we  have  left  im¬ 
perishable  monuments  behind  us.  Such  is  the 
Athens  for  which  these  men,  who  resolved 
not  to  lose  her,  nobly  fought  and  died.  May 
every  one  of  us  who  survive  be  ready  to  suf¬ 
fer  in  her  cause  as  well. 

The  Athens  that  I  have  celebrated  is  only 
what  the  heroism  of  these  men  and  their  like 
have  made  her,  men  whose  fame,  unlike  that 
of  most  Hellenes,  is  well  deserved.  There  is 
justice  in  the  claim  that  loyal  commitment 
to  the  battles  of  his  country  covers  a  man’s 
imperfections  like  a  cloak,  since  good  action 
blotts  out  the  bad,  and  merit  as  a  citizen  far 
outweighs  demerits  as  an  individual.  They 
Joyfully  determined  to  accept  the  risks,  to 
make  sure  of  their  vengeance,  and  to  let 
their  own  wishes  wait,  and,  understanding 
the  risks,  they  thought  fit  to  act  boldly  and 
trust  in  themselves.  Thus  choosing  to  die 
resisting  rather  than  to  live  in  subjugation, 
they  honorably  met  danger  face-to-face,  and 
after  one  brief  moment,  while  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  their  fortune,  left  behind  not  fear  but 
glory. 

So  died  these  men  as  behts  Athenians.  You, 
their  survivors,  must  determine  to  have  as 
unfaltering  a  resolution  in  the  held,  though 
you  may  pray  that  it  may  have  a  happier 
ending.  And  not  contented  with  ideas  de¬ 
rived  only  from  words  of  the  advantages 
which  are  bound  up  with  the  defence  of  your 
country,  you  must  yourselves  realize  the 
power  of  Athens,  and  feed  your  eyes  upon 
her  from  day  to  day  till  love  of  her  hlls  your 
hearts.  And  then,  when  all  her  greatness 
breaks  upon  you,  you  must  reflect  that  it 
was  all  won  by  the  courage,  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  keen  feeling  of  honour  among  the  men 
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who  did  not  deprive  their  country  of  their 
valour,  but  instead  laid  it  at  her  feet  as  the 
most  glorious  contribution  that  they  could 
offer.  For  offering  their  lives,  each  of  them 
individually  has  received  that  kleos  which 
never  grows  old,  and  earned,  not  so  much 
a  tomb  to  house  their  bones,  but  a  shrine 
wherein  their  glory  resides,  to  be  eternally 
remembered  upon  every  occasion  that  calls 
for  its  commemoration.  For  heroes  have  the 
whole  earth  for  their  tomb  and  here  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  every  breast  an  unwritten  record 
to  preserve  it  in  the  heart.  Take  these  men 
as  your  model  and,  judging  happiness  to  be 
the  fruit  of  freedom  and  freedom  of  valour, 
never  decline  the  dangers  of  war.  For  it  is 
not  the  miserable  that  would  willingly  give 
up  their  lives,  but  rather  those  who  have  so 
much  to  lose. 

Comfort,  therefore,  not  condolence,  is  what 
I  offer  to  the  parents  of  the  dead  who  may 
be  here.  Those  of  you  who  have  passed  your 
prime  must  congratulate  yourselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  best  part  of  your  life 
was  fortunate,  and  that  the  brief  span  that 
remains  will  be  cheered  by  the  fame  of  the 
departed.  For  it  is  only  the  love  of  honour 
that  never  grows  old,  and  honour,  not  gain, 
rejoices  the  heart  of  age. 

My  task  is  now  finished.  I  have  performed 
it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  are  now  satisfied.  If  deeds 
be  in  question,  those  who  are  here  interred 
have  received  part  of  their  honours  al¬ 
ready,  and  for  the  rest,  their  children  will  be 
brought  up  till  manhood  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  as  the  garland  of  victory  in  this  race 
of  valour.  Where  the  rewards  for  merit  are 
greatest,  there  are  found  the  best  citizens. 


And  now  that  you  have  brought  to  a  close  399 

your  lamentations  for  your  relatives,  you 
may  depart.” 


Source:  Thucydides  (c.460/455-c.399  BCE):  Peloponnesian  War,  Book  2.34- 
46.  Edited  by  Robert  M.  Shurmer. 
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The  Gettysburg  Address  (1863) 


Compare  President 
Lincoln’s  dedication 
address  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  to  the  funeral 
ooration  of  Pericles. 
What  common 
themes  do  you  find  ? 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  na¬ 
tion,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  held,  as  a  hnal  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  htting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate  - 
we  cannot  consecrate  -  we  cannot  hallow  - 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather, 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us  -  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  - 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain  —  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
-  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 


Abraham  Lincoln 
November  1  9,  1  863 
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/  plead  guilty  to  the  classical  notion  —  more  or  less 
continuous  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  to  the 
close  of  the  19th  century  —  of  the  primacy  of  military 
history.  In  theory,  of  course,  all  events  have  equal 
historical  importance. ...  Yet  in  reality,  all  actions  are 
still  not  so  equal.  We  perhaps  need  to  recall  the  more 
traditional  definitions  of  the  craft  of  history  —  a  formal 
record  of  past  events  that  are  notable  or  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Whereas  7  Love  Lucy’  might  have 
transformed  the  way  thousands  of  Americans  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s  saw  suburban  life,  women’s  roles, 
or  Cubans,  it  still  did  not  alter  the  United  States  in  the 
manner  of  a  Yorktown,  Gettysburg,  or  Tet  —  in  creat¬ 
ing,  preserving,  or  almost  losing  an  entire  society.  It 
was  an  event  of  the  past,  but  not  necessarily  either 
notable  or  worthy  of  remembrance  or  commemora¬ 
tion. 

Victor  Davis  Hansen,  Ripples  of  Battle 


PHOTO:  Gettysburg  National  Military  Cemetery,  B.REINTS  (2011) 


Finai  resting  piace  of  Americans  who  gave  their  iives 
for  freedom  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation 
in  a  battie  that  in  three  days  produced  over  50,000 
casuaities. 
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A  Final  Word  on  Civilization 


SAMUEL  P.  HUNTINGTON  was  the  Professor 
of  Government  and  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  at  Harvard  University 
when  his  article  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations?” 
appeared  in  the  Summer  1993  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs  journal.  It  prompted  a  heated 
debate  among  scholars  and  foreign  affairs 
experts  --  and  is  the  most  requested  reprint 
from  Foreign  Affairs  to  this  day.  This  is  his 
response  in  December  1 993  to  the  furor 
against  his  initial  article. 

In  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations?”  in  1993, 
Samuel  Huntingdon  argued  that  ideological 
and  economic  factors  would  no  longer  be  the 
fundamental  source  of  international  conflict. 
Instead,  the  great  divisions  among  peoples 
and  nations  would  be  cultural.  Thus  the  prin¬ 
ciple  conflicts  of  global  politics  would  occur 
between  nations  and  groups  of  civilizations 
that  are  “differentiated  from  each  other 
by  history,  language,  culture,  tradition  and, 
most  important,  religion.”  Since  “civiliza¬ 
tion  identity”  will  be  increasingly  important, 
Huntingdon  predicted  that  “the  world  will  be 
shaped  in  large  measure  by  the  interactions 
among  seven  or  eight  major  civilizations. 
These  include.  Western  (Judeo-Christian/ 
Greek  Classical),  Confucian,  Japanese,  Is¬ 
lamic,  Hindu,  Slavic-Orthodox,  Latin  America, 
and  African. 


“If  Not  Civilizations,  What?” 

What  groupings  of  countries  will  be  most 
important  in  world  affairs  and  most  relevant 
to  understanding  and  making  sense  of  global 
politics?  Countries  no  longer  belong  to  the 
Free  World,  the  communist  bloc,  or  the  Third 
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World.  Simple  two-way  divisions  of  countries 
into  rich  and  poor  or  democratic  and  non- 
democratic  may  help  some  but  not  all  that 
much.  Global  politics  are  now  too  complex 
to  be  stuffed  into  two  pigeonholes.  Civiliza¬ 
tions  are  the  natural  successors  to  the  three 
worlds  of  the  Cold  War.  At  the  macro  level 
world  politics  are  likely  to  involve  conflicts 
and  shifting  power  balances  of  states  from 
different  civilizations,  and  at  the  micro  level 
the  most  violent,  prolonged  and  dangerous 
conflicts  are  likely  to  be  between  states  and 
groups  from  different  civilizations.  As  my 
earlier  article  pointed  out,  this  civilization 
paradigm  accounts  for  many  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  international  affairs  in  recent 
years,  including  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia,  the  wars  going  on  in 
their  former  territories,  the  rise  of  religious 
fundamentalism  throughout  the  world,  the 
struggles  within  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Mexico 
over  their  identity,  the  intensity  of  the  trade 
conflicts  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  the  resistance  of  Islamic  states  to 
Western  pressure  on  Iraq  and  Libya,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Islamic  and  Confucian  states  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  to 
deliver  them,  China’s  continuing  role  as  an 
“outsider”  great  power,  the  consolidation  of 
new  democratic  regimes  in  some  countries 
and  not  in  others,  and  the  escalation  arms 
race  in  East  Asia. 

[More  current  examples  include...  confronta¬ 
tions  in  Human  Rights  Conference  between 
the  West,  denouncing  “cultural  relativism”, 
and  Islamic  and  Confucian  states  reject¬ 
ing  “Western  universalism”;  confrontatioins 
between  China  and  the  United  States  over 
shipments  of  nuclear  technology  to  Iran  by 
China;  realignment  of  the  Philippines  away 
from  the  United  States  and  towards  China; 
the  conflict  in  Ukraine;  the  war  against  ISIS; 
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the  expansion  of  NATO  to  the  borders  of 
Russia;  Israel’s  conflict  with  its  neighbors  and 
internal  conflict  with  Palestinians;  mass  im¬ 
migration  into  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
Brexit;  the  election  of  Narendra  Damodardas 
Modi  in  India] 

Does  a  “clash  of  civilizations”  perspective 
account  for  everything  of  significance  in 
world  affairs  during  these  past  few  years?  Of 
course  not.  But...  inter-civilizational  issues 
are  increasingly  replacing  inter-superpower 
issues  as  the  top  items  on  the  international 
agenda.  These  issues  include  arms  prolif¬ 
eration  (particularly  of  weapons  of  mass 
detsruction  and  the  means  of  delivering 
them),  human  rights,  and  immigration.  On 
these  three  issues,  the  West  is  on  one  side 
and  most  of  the  other  major  civilizations  are 
on  the  other.  The  extent  to  which  countries 
observe  human  rights  corresponds  over¬ 
whelmingly  with  divisions  among  civilizations: 
the  West  and  Japan  are  highly  protective 
of  human  rights;  Latin  America,  India,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  parts  of  Africa  protect  some  human 
rights;  China,  many  other  Asian  countries, 
and  most  Muslim  societies  are  least  protec¬ 
tive  of  human  rights.  [The  Trump  adminis¬ 
tration  even  threatened  to  pull  the  United 
States  from  the  UN  Human  Rights  Council 
because  of  its  bias  in  favor  of  some  of  the 
more  flagrant  violators  of  human  rights.] 
Immigration  from  non-Western  countries  is 
provoking  great  concern  throughout  Europe 
and  North  America  and  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  decision  of 
Brits  to  vote  for  a  withdrawal  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Union.  Walls  are  going  up  at  borders 
and  even  within  Europe.  In  the  United  States, 
massive  waves  of  unrestricted  immigration 
seem  to  have  played  a  significant  part  in  the 
election  of  President  Trump. 


AMERICA  UNDONE? 
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One  function  of  a  paradigm  is  to  highlight 
what  is  important  (e.g.,  the  potential  for 
escalation  in  clashes  between  groups  from 
different  civilizations).  Another  is  to  place 
familiar  phenomena  in  a  new  perspective. 

In  this  respect,  the  civilizational  paradigm 
may  have  implications  for  the  United  States. 
Countries  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  that  bestride  civilizational  fault  lines 
historically  tend  to  come  apart.  The  unity 
of  the  United  States  has  historically  rested 
on  the  twin  bedrocks  of  European  culture 
and  political  democracy.  These  have  been 
essentials  of  America  to  which  genera¬ 
tions  of  immigrants,  even  non-European 
ones,  have  assimilated.  The  essence  of  the 
American  creed  has  been  equal  rights  for 
the  individual,  and  historically  immigrant  and 
outcast  groups  have  invoked  and  thereby 
reinvigorated  the  principles  of  the  creed  in 
their  struggles  for  equal  treatment  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  The  notable  success  effort  was 
the  civil  rights  movement  led  by  Martin  L. 
King,  Jr.  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Subse¬ 
quently,  however,  the  demand  shifted  from 
equal  rights  for  individuals  to  special  rights 
for  certain  groups.  Such  claims  run  directly 
counter  to  the  underlying  principles  that 
have  been  the  basis  of  American  political 
unity.  They  reject  the  idea  of  a  “color-blind” 
society  of  equal  individuals  and  instead 
promote  a  “color-conscious”  society  with 
government-sanctioned  privileges  for  some 
groups.  In  a  parallel  movement,  intellectuals 
and  politicians  began  to  push  the  ideology  of 
“multiculturalism”  and  to  insist  on  a  rewrit¬ 
ing  of  American  political,  social,  and  liter¬ 
ary  history.  At  the  extreme,  this  movement 
tends  to  elevate  the  historical  importance 
of  obscure  leaders  of  minority  groups.  Both 
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the  demands  for  special  group  rights  and  for 
multiculturalism  encourage  a  clash  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States  and  encourage 
what  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  terms  “the 
disuniting  of  America.” 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  success¬ 
fully  absorbed  millions  of  immigrants  from 
scores  of  countries  because  they  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  European  culture  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  embraced  the  American  Creed  of 
liberty,  equality,  individualism,  democracy. 
Will  this  pattern  continue  to  prevail?  Will  new 
immigrants  be  assimilated  into  the  hitherto 
dominant  culture  of  the  United  States?  If 
they  are  not,  if  the  United  States  becomes 
pervaded  with  an  internal  clash  of  civiliza¬ 
tions,  will  it  survive  as  a  liberal  democracy? 
Will  the  de-Westernization  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  occurs,  also  mean  its  de-Amer¬ 
icanization?  If  it  does  and  Americans  cease 
to  adhere  to  their  liberal  democratic  and 
Western-rooted  political  ideology,  the  United 
States  as  we  have  known  it  will  cease  to 
exist  and  will  follow  the  other  ideologically 
defined  superpower  onto  the  ash  heap  of 
history. 


GOT  A  BETTER  IDEA? 

A  civilizational  approach  explains  much  and 
orders  much  of  the  “bloomin’  buzzin’  confu¬ 
sion”  of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  which  is 
why  it  has  attracted  so  much  attention  and 
generated  so  much  debate  around  the  world 
Our  world  is  one  of  overlapping  groupings  of 
states  brought  together  in  varying  degrees 
by  history,  culture,  religion,  language,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  institutions.  At  the  broadest  level 
these  groupings  are  civilizations.  To  deny 
their  existence  is  to  deny  the  basic  realities 


of  human  existence. 
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The  unreal  alternative  is  the  one-world  para¬ 
digm  that  a  universal  civilization  now  ex¬ 
ists  or  is  likely  to  exist  in  the  coming  years. 
There  is  the  assumption  that  increased  inter¬ 
action  —  greater  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation  -  produces  a  common  culture.  In 
some  circumstances  this  may  be  the  case. 
But  wars  occur  most  frequently  between 
societies  with  high  levels  of  interaction,  and 
interaction  frequently  reinforces  existing 
identities  and  produces  resistance,  reaction, 
and  confrontation.  [And  while  the  internet 
has  flung  wide  the  doors  to  global  commu¬ 
nication,  it  can  be  argued  that  it  has  helped 
solidify  the  differences  between  groups  of 
people  rather  than  unite  us  into  a  more  uni¬ 
fied  global  culture.]  There  is  the  assumption 
that  modernization  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  have  a  homogenizing  effect  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  common  modern  culture  closely  re¬ 
sembling  that  which  has  existed  in  the  West 
in  the  20th  century.  Clearly,  modern  urban, 
literate,  wealthy,  industrialized  societies  do 
share  cultural  traits  that  distinguish  them 
from  backward,  rural,  poor,  undeveloped 
societies.  But  modernization  does  not  equal 
Westernization.  Japan,  Singapore,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  are  modern,  prosperous  societies  but 
they  clearly  are  non-Western.  The  presump¬ 
tion  of  Westerners  that  other  peoples  who 
modernize  must  become  “like  us”  is  a  bit  of 
Western  arrogance  that  in  itself  illustrates 
the  clash  of  civilizations.  To  argue  that  Slo¬ 
venes  and  Serbs,  Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Muslims, 
Russians  and  Tajiks,  Tamils  and  Sinhalese,  Ti¬ 
betans  and  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Americans 
all  belong  to  a  single  Western-defined  univer¬ 
sal  civilization  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  reality. 

A  universal  civilization  can  only  be  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  universal  power.  Roman  power  created 
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a  near-universal  civilization  within  the  limited 
confines  of  the  ancient  world.  Western  pow¬ 
er  in  the  form  of  European  colonization  in 
the  1 9th  century  and  American  hegemony  in 
the  20th  century  extended  Western  culture 
throughout  much  of  the  contemporary  world 
But  European  colonialism  is  long  gone,  and 
American  hegemony  is  in  fast  retreat.  The 
erosion  of  Western  culture  follows,  as  indig¬ 
enous,  historically  rooted  mores,  languages, 
beliefs,  and  institutions  reassert  themselves. 

The  decline  of  Western  power  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  is  beginning  to  be  followed,  by 
the  retreat  of  Western  culture.  The  rapidly 
increasing  economic  power  of  East  Asian 
states  will  lead  to  increasing  military  power, 
political  influence  and  cultural  assertiveness. 


CULTURE  IS  TO  DIE  FOR 

Wherever  one  turns,  the  world  is  at  odds 
with  itself.  If  differences  in  civilization  are 
not  responsible  for  these  conflicts,  what  is? 
The  critics  of  the  civilization  paradigm  have 
not  produced  a  better  explanation  for  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  The  civilizational 
paradigm,  in  contrast,  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  throughout  the  world.  “The  West 
needs  to  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  religious  and  philosophical  assumptions 
underlying  other  civilizations,  and  the  way 
other  nations  see  their  interests,  to  identify 
what  we  have  in  common,”  say  Jacques  De- 
lors  [former  European  Community  president]. 
Muslims,  in  turn,  have  seen  “the  clash”  as 
providing  recognition  and,  in  some  degree, 
legitimation  for  the  distinctiveness  of  their 
own  civilization  and  its  independence  from 
the  West.  That  civilizations  are  meaningful 
entities  accords  with  the  way  in  which  people 


see  and  experience  reality. 
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The  world  is  not  one.  Civilizations  unite  and 
divide  humankind.  The  forces  making  for 
clashes  between  civilizations  can  be  con¬ 
tained  only  if  they  are  recognized.  In  a  world 
of  different  civilizations  each  will  have  to 
learn  to  coexist  with  the  others.  What  ulti¬ 
mately  counts  for  people  is  not  political  ide¬ 
ology  or  economic  interest.  Faith  and  family, 
blood  and  belief,  are  what  people  identify 
with  and  what  they  will  hght  and  die  for.  And 
that  is  why  the  civilizational  paradigm  pro¬ 
vides  a  useful  starting  point  for  understand¬ 
ing  and  coping  with  changes  going  on  in  the 
world. 
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